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PREFACE 


The two volumes of this history are based upon our Develop- 
ment of Modern Europe, originally published in 1907 and 1908. 
Not only has the work been thoroughly revised and the story 
brought down to date, but much additional matter has been 
added relating to the history of modern thought; for the vast 
revolution in man’s views of himself and the universe since the 
seventeenth century is, to say the least, one of the most as- 
tonishing events of modern times. Chapters have been added 
on the beginning of this revolution and on the development of 
democratic government in England during the period of the 
Stuarts. Volume I serves as an introduction to a study of our 
own century. It narrates the chief events before the close of 
the nineteenth century. Volume II is devoted almost entirely 
to the twentieth century. The momentous occurrences of the 
past thirty years in government, science, invention, literature, 
and philosophy serve amply to justify this way of apportion- 
ing the material. The object of the work remains the same as 
was announced in the original edition—namely, to enable the 
reader to make intelligent connection with current history as 
gathered from newspapers and magazines. The first chapter 
explains the attitude of the writers toward history and their 


own particular task. 
C.A.B. 


J.H.R. 
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THE BACKGROUND OF OUR 
PRESENT CIVILIZATION 


CHAPTER I 
PLAN AND AIMS OF THIS HISTORY 


How History PROMOTES UNDERSTANDING 


History used to be defined as a record of past events. The 
authors of these volumes regard it differently—as an effort to 
find out how human habits, beliefs, and institutions have 
come about, in order to understand them better. Past events 
as such are not necessarily worth recalling. Many of them 
seem to have no significance for us. On the other hand, it is 
one of the most important of modern discoveries that the his- 
tory of a thing in which we are interested serves to give us a 
clearer idea of it than we could possibly gain by merely ob- 
serving it. One understands a mountain far better by recon- 
structing its history and noting all sorts of features that only its 
past can explain. The human heart and brain are now studied 
in the light of the hearts and brains of our fellow beings in 
the animal world, who represent earlier stages in development. 
The organs of embryos are now examined and the changes 
traced which finally produce the full-fledged creature. The 
geologist adds greatly to his insight by tracing the history of 
the earth, and the anatomist by tracing the history of men’s 
bodies; and so the student of our civilization can attain a far 
deeper understanding of his theme by seeing how our customs 
and ideas have developed than by merely studying them as 
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they now are. This is the excuse History has to urge in justi- 
fying its right to be taken seriously. 

While many of the things we think and do are similar to 
those that our ancestors thought and did, there has been a 
startling change in beliefs and habits, especially during the first 
quarter of the twentieth century. The recent alterations in 
human conduct have been so great and are of such immediate 
importance to us that the authors decided to devote full half 
of their work to them. The first volume reaches back over 
three centuries and is essential to explain the perendurance of 
the old and the contrasts offered by the new. Of course, there 
are no sharp breaks in the history of mankind if all human 
habits and institutions are considered. There can be sudden 
changes only in some particular phases of life, such as the 
introduction of gasoline as an agent for propelling machinery, 
or the substitution of electric light for gas. For, in spite of 
these innovations, we retain our old Constitution, uphold an- 
cient religions, read old books, and admire old pictures. 

Macaulay, in speaking of the eternal flow of human af- 
fairs which we call history, compares it to the incoming tide. 
“Each successive wave rushes forward, breaks, and rolls 
back ; but the great flood is steadily coming in. A person who 
looked on the waters only for a moment might fancy that they 
were retiring. A person who looked on them for only five 
minutes might fancy that they were rushing capriciously to 
and fro. But when he keeps his eye on them for a quarter of 
an hour and sees one sea-mark disappear after another, it is 
impossible for him to doubt the general direction in which the 
ocean has moved.” So in history, when we sweep the mind’s 
eye over a range of centuries, we cannot fail to note certain 
changes and contrasts which distinguish our age from previous 
epochs. We cannot name the year or decade or generation in 
which the Middle Ages merged into modern times. Yet if we 
compare the Europe of Bismarck, Gladstone, Lloyd George, 
Hindenburg, and Foch with the Europe of William the Con- 
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queror, Frederick Barbarossa, Saint Louis, and Boniface VIII, 
we cannot doubt that a great gulf separates them. Or, to speak 
concretely, we cannot fail to see that vast changes have come 
about in the way the peoples of Europe live, work, think, and 
are governed. By taking note of these changes and tracing 
them backward in time,—if not to their origins, at least to 
their appearance as striking characteristics, —we find how the 
modern world came to be what it is. No date, however, can be 
fixed as the opening of our epoch, because some modern insti- 
tutions have their roots deeper in the past than others. In 
searching for the beginnings of parliamentary goverment, for 
example, we are carried back into the thirteenth century, if 
not beyond; whereas in tracing the beginnings of the machine 
industry of our time we need hardly go farther back than the 
days of James Watt, in the late eighteenth century. 

In order to carry out their purpose the authors have adopted 
the plan of assigning to each chapter the development of some 
particular phase of the many human interests and preoccupa- 
tions. Each chapter is divided, in turn, into sections devoted to 
subdivisions of the main topic. There is little advantage in a 
mere chronological presentation of all the various happenings 
in all the fields of human endeavor. We can better think first 
of this realm and then of that. Accordingly each chapter in 
this volume will be found to concern itself with one of the series 
of very marked changes which have made our world today so 
different from what it was three hundred years ago. The fol- 
lowing chapter takes up the revolution of men’s opinions about 
the world in which they live and its governance,—a change 
which clearly began in England in the seventeenth century. This 
order is adopted with a view to weakening the old notion that 
History should devote itself chiefly to politics and the acts of 
kings and the campaigns of armies. While these are of impor- 
tance, they are, after all, minor preoccupations of the great mass 
of mankind. Most of us, most of the time, are occupied with 
other matters, particularly with the winning of our daily bread. 
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SALIENT TRAITS OF MopDERN HISTORY 


The charming French writer Anatole France once asked, 
“What is History ?”” He then answers his own question by say- 
ing: “It is the written picture of past events. But what is an 
event? Is it just any fact whatsoever? By no means. It is a 
noteworthy fact. Now, how does the historian decide whether 
a fact is noteworthy or no? He decides according to his whims, 
his theories,—as an artist, in short,—because facts do not of 
their own nature divide themselves into events historic and 
nonhistoric.” Accordingly the writers of these volumes had to 
take upon themselves the responsibility of making a choice of 
those tendencies of mankind which seemed best worth describ- 
ing. They had to classify the events in terms of what appeared 
to them the essential differences which set off our age from 
previous ones. They can only hope that they have established 
some coherence in the tangled web of human struggle and 
aspiration. 

For reasons just mentioned the next chapter has to do with 
the momentous change of attitude toward the older views of 
the supernatural—the providence of God and the operations 
of the devil, the beginnings of modern scientific investiga- 
tion of the world in which we live, and the growing freedom of 
those who came to differ from their fellows to express their 
opinions without being killed or imprisoned. In no realm are 
the contrasts more striking between the Middle Ages and our 
own times than in respect to the liberty to accept any religion 
one will without any control on the part of the government. 
In the Middle Ages all citizens in western Europe were mem- 
bers of the same Church Universal. It had a single head, 
the Pope at Rome. The clergy controlled the schools and uni- 
versities, since they alone were able to read and write. Almost 
all subjects of study were approached from a religious point 
of view. The decrees of the Church were enforced by the 
governments, and those whom the clergy denounced as heretics 
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were punished. The Church collected taxes and maintained its 
own prisons for religious culprits. Now all this is changed. 
The State and Church have been separated, and the former no 
longer enforces the decrees of the latter. Instead of one church, 
there are many churches and denominations. No one is com- 
pelled any longer to attend any church or to give money to 
support it. Indeed, the modern citizen may refuse to affiliate 
with any church and may deny the authority of them all with- 
out incurring any penalty under the law. The monopoly of the 
clergy has been broken, and learning has passed largely into 
the hands of secular persons—teachers, professors, and editors, 
who are not clergymen. 

When the supremacy of the Church was broken and busi- 
ness became the chief concern of large classes, the attention 
of the world was directed more and more to secular, or worldly, 
affairs. Religious writings and religious inquiries continued to 
be important, but an ever-increasing proportion of mankind’s 
intellectual interest went to science, invention, exploration, and 
research. In the Middle Ages theology was the main interest 
of the educated classes. In the modern age business and 
science, in all its branches, occupy the center of the stage. 
This statement can be tested in many practical ways. Take 
the subjects taught in any modern college or school and see 
how many of them have to do with questions of theology. 
Take any great encyclopedia and measure the space given to 
theological and religious questions, on the one hand, and to 
historical, economic, and scientific questions, on the other. 

A second unmistakable revolution has been the disappear- 
ance of kings and the prevailing of government in the name 
of the people—Democracy, in short. It was the monarchs 
who had welded the feudal principalities of the Middle Ages 
into larger states. But the king who pulled the robber 
barons down from their crags and fused their great estates 
into a common national domain had not advanced far in 
the process before his right to rule as he pleased was chal- 
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lenged by important classes of his subjects. At first the king’s 
powers were slightly limited by pledges wrung from him,—such 
promises as are written in Magna Carta. Shortly afterward 
parliaments were called into being, at first to aid the king in 
collecting taxes. In the course of time they laid heavier and 
heavier restraints upon the power of the crown to make laws 
and lay taxes. Then, in the seventeenth century, there was in- 
augurated in England the earliest of a long series of revolutions 
by which kings were first made subordinate to parliaments 
and finally, in most states, utterly cast out and supplanted by 
republics. Meanwhile, the right to vote was extended until in 
our time, in most of the great states of the world, all citizens— 
men and women alike—are admitted to the suffrage and share 
in the power of the state. First there were limited constitu- 
tional monarchies with only the propertied classes sharing in 
the government; then republics and universal democracies. 
This is another startling feature of the modern age—one which 
sets it off sharply from the age of Edward I and Dante. How 
this process was begun and carried to its present state is one 
of the most interesting stories of all history. In Chapter III 
it is shown how England was a republic, for a short time, 
almost a century and a half before the first French republic 
was proclaimed. 

The reconstruction of the map of Europe during the past 
three centuries affords a key to many problems that arose after 
the World War and are by no means securely settled yet. Two 
long chapters review the wars of the late seventeenth and 
the eighteenth century. It will be found that nationalism, so 
familiar to us, had no part in the distributions and redistribu- 
tions of territory. The wishes and character of the peoples in- 
volved were not taken into consideration, as they would have 
to be now. A later chapter (XIII) takes up the rise of nation- 
alism in the nineteenth century, and the addition to the map of 
two anciently disrupted but finally consolidated nations, Ger- 
many and Italy. 
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After sketching the military history and its outcome during 
the decades preceding the French Revolution, we turn to an- 
other of the distinguishing features of today—the European- 
izing of the world, and the spread of Western commerce and 
manufacturing and other forms of civilization all over the 
globe. European civilization in the Middle Ages was confined 
to a small and fairly homogeneous region. The seal of Rome 
and Greece was set heavily upon it, though no doubt much had 
been borrowed from Egypt, Palestine, and Babylon. Of India 
and China, Europe knew little; of the Western Hemisphere 
beyond the setting sun it knew nothing. 

Today European civilization has become world-wide. Whole 
continents have been discovered and peopled mainly by Euro- 
peans. Millions of square miles inhabited by other races have 
been conquered and annexed by European powers. Other na- 
tions that have escaped the sword— Japan, for example—have 
been transformed under European influences. The feverish 
desire for new markets and new domains seized all the coun- 
tries of Europe. All of them sought to become “empires” and 
extend their commerce and their dominion throughout the 
earth. Thus the world was filled with business activity and 
stirred by increasing rivalry among the Europeans. Great 
cities flourished in England, France, and Germany as a result 
of markets opened up in Canada, South America, Siam, and 
Darkest Africa. Many a war was waged in this contest for 
regions far removed from Europe. 

Closely associated with the expansion of Europe has been 
a vital change in the economic life of the people. In the Middle 
Ages the masses were engaged in agriculture, aided by the 
wooden plow, the flail, the sickle, and a few other crude tools. 
They lived in little villages in the open country. They were 
nearly all—men, women, and children alike—serfs on great 
estates owned by feudal lords. They not only tilled the soil; 
they were bound to it. There were, of course, a few relatively 
important commercial centers and quite a number of mer- 
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chants and artisans; but agriculture overshadowed commerce 
in the proportion of people engaged in it and the capital in- 
vested in it. 

How different the modern age! In the leading nations of 
the earth agriculture no longer employs the great majority of 
the people. Millions are engaged in manufacturing, mining, 
and transportation, in trade and in commerce with distant por- 
tions of the earth. In the numbers employed and the wealth 
invested in them commerce and industry outrival agriculture. 
Four fifths of the people of England are city dwellers; in 
Germany more than one half. The masses are no longer serfs 
bound to the soil. Some are free farmers; others live in cities 
and work in shops and factories. They may come and go almost 
at will, and even migrate to foreign countries if they choose. 
The position of women has been changed even more pro- 
foundly than that of men. Whereas they were once subjected 
to their fathers or husbands, they now enjoy a practical equal- 
ity with men in most of the European countries. 

Chapters VII-IX describe the medieval survivals in Europe ; 
how these were denounced by various French thinkers, follow- 
ing the example set earlier in England; how some of the rulers 
of the time became reformers; and how, owing to peculiar cir- 
cumstances,:the French wrote out in 1789 a new and fuller 
program of reform than had ever before been composed by a 
governmental body. This became the basis for most of the 
liberal aspirations of the nineteenth century. After narrating 
the effects of the unexpected intrusion of Napoleon, and the 
futile attempt at the Congress of Vienna to hold back the great 
movements we have been recalling, we describe the progress 
of democratic institutions in the nineteenth century and the 
growth of national sentiment. This first volume closes with the 
drawing together of eastern and western Europe which was to 
furnish materials for the great conflagration that began in 1914 
and for grave apprehensions after it had burned itself out. 


CHAPTER IT 
NEW IDEAS OF GOD’S WORKS AND MEN’S 


SETTLED BELIEFS VERSUS INQUIRY 


Mankind hasalways had leaders, — individuals of exceptional 
imagination, ambition, boldness, energy, and persistence. Some 
of these chieftains have organized armies, led them to victory, 
built up dominions, issued decrees, and devised means of 
raising revenue to meet the cost of their expensive enter- 
prises. If they are strikingly successful in their ventures, their 
names are handed down as popular heroes, and their deeds find 
their way into the history books. Thus if one is asked to men- 
- tion the great men of the past, hc is apt to think of Alexander 
the Great, Cesar, Charlemagne, Cromwell, Napoleon, and 
other conspicuous military leaders and statesmen. 

There has always been, however, another class of chieftains 
who proved themselves able sooner or later to collect their 
obedient host of followers. They did not resort to arms, they 
killed no one, and they extorted no taxes from their subjects. 
They wore no coronets, and held their courts in market place, 
classroom, or tavern. They were poor and commonly despised 
in their own day by all except their few friends and admirers, 
who usually only half understood them. But they had their 
own rewards; they patiently pursued new ideas and confronted 
them with knightly valor, however strange and disconcerting 
these ideas might be. They were, in the world of thought, as 
bold as any general or explorer. After vanquishing their own 
minds they might seek to conquer those of their fellow men. 
This is well expressed in a Buddhist manual referring to the 
fearful truth of the impermanence of all things: 
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It remains a fact and the fixed and necessary constitution of being, 
that all its constituents are transitory. This fact a Buddha [that is, 
one supremely enlightened] discovers and masters ; and when he has 
discovered and mastered it, he announces, teaches, publishes, pro- 
claims, discloses, minutely explains, and makes it clear, that all the 
constituents of being are transitory. 


Socrates urged us to know ourselves; Jesus, to love our neigh- 
bor as ourselves. These are all hard sayings, but all of them 
have been handed down through the ages as commands to the 
prophets’ followers. 

Who would venture to maintain that our life to-day—our 
daily conduct and hopes and fears, our ideals and aspirations, 
and our knowledge of ourselves and our world—has not been 
created and fashioned by the humble religious seers, the poets, 
and the laborious men of science rather than by the military 
chieftains and statesmen? If we are wise we shall reckon with 
the armed conquerors and the unarmed! Both have had their 
part in making humanity what it is. Out of the infinite turmoil 
of aggression and destruction, peace and order have sometimes 
emerged; and even in the very midst of insistent wars a Eurip- 
ides or a Montaigne has gone on with his thinking and writing. 

Man shares the earth with hundreds of thousands of differ- 
ent kinds of creatures, all of which are fitted to live for a time 
and perpetuate their species, often almost unchanged, for thou- 
sands or millions of years. All animals can learn something 
during their lifetime, but not much and only incidentally. 
With man it is clear that what is discovered in one generation 
will be fairly sure to have a deep effect on its descendants. 
Man alone can seek to find out about himself and his world. 
His early discoveries were probably as accidental and inci- 
dental as those of his fellow animals. For a very long time 
he did not seek knowledge, but just happened on it in the 
struggles of life or as a result of curiosity and fumbling. 

When exceptional men first consciously and with forethought 
sought for new information, we do not know. There are some 
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indications that the search for truth began long before the days 
of the Greeks; but it is clear that about twenty-five hundred 
years ago Thales, Pythagoras, Xenophanes, and others in the 
Greek colonies became aware that a great deal might be dis- 
covered by careful thought and observation. Many thinkers 
arose among the Greeks,—so many and so ingenious that when 
Aristotle came to sum up what had been found out, including 
much that he himself had added, it formed an imposing and 
convincing body of information. When the Arabs and medieval 
Christians later took to study, they agreed that Aristotle had 
settled a wide range of all-important matters. Averroés, a pro- 
fessor in the Mohammedan university at Cordova, claimed 
that Aristotle had been “appointed by Providence to know 
everything that was to be known.” 

The professors in the medieval universities based their 
teachings on “The Philosopher,” as they called Aristotle, sup- 
plemented by the works of the Church Fathers. To these pro- 
fessors it seemed that many fundamental questions had been 
answered once for all by the great authorities of the past, 
and that little remained except to interpret, expand, and rec- 
oncile the various statements of truth handed down to them. 
In short, their range of doubt and skepticism was limited both 
by their reverence for Aristotle and by their confident belief 
that God, through his prophets and the decisions of his Church 
and its divinely appointed head, the Pope, had established 
truths about man’s nature, history, duty, and fate which it was 
blasphemous to question. 

In the fifteenth century, and even earlier, Aristotle began to 
lose his hold here and there, and there was a tendency to prefer 
Plato’s teaching to his. But the belief in the “truths of revealed 
religion” was far deeper and more persistent, and continues to 
be accepted by the great body of Christians down to the 
present day. God’s word, as interpreted by the clergy, is to 
them final, and all suggestions of scientists and philosophers 
which seem to be opposed to it are for them not only untrue 
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but wicked. The Greek thinkers were not much hampered by 
religious authority ; they had no Bible, in our sense of the term, 
and there was no formulated opposition to “free thinking.” So 
long as they avoided the anger of the mob, they could question 
the gods or anything else they chose. The early Christian em- 
perors, however, stood by the “orthodox” in helping to seek 
out and punish those who dared to harbor divergent views of 
things heavenly; and in the thirteenth century the Holy In- 
quisition, backed by the rulers of the time, devised an elaborate 
organization for dealing with heretics. 

Nevertheless the questioning of old ideas and the discovery 
of new ones can be traced during the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries. With the sixteenth came the Protes- 
tant secession, with much discussion of the bitterest kind. A 
great part of this concerned religious matters, and the aim was 
not to add any new truth but to settle which of the various con- 
flicting older beliefs should prevail. Was the Pope the head of 
the Church as Peter’s successor? Did transubstantiation take 
place with the celebration of the Eucharist? What was the 
nature of penance? Were sinners justified by faith or by 
works, or by both? Did the clergy receive “indelible char- 
acters” at ordination? These and like problems agitated both 
Roman Catholics and Protestants. A great part of the older 
dogmas remained unscathed. All believed in the Bible, the 
Garden of Eden, and the Tower of Babel, in sin and salvation, 
heaven and hell, and man’s natural depravity due to Adam’s 
fall. Many more fundamental beliefs were left untouched than 
were called in question. This basic agreement between Roman 
Catholics and all kinds of Protestants is obscured by the vio- 
lence of their dissensions. 

It is necessary to recall these outstanding facts in the his- 
tory of European thought in order to appreciate the extraordi- 
nary expansion of questioning in the seventeenth century. This 
began with doubts about the old ideas of nature, and later 
extended to the traditional conceptions of supernatural beings. 
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Moreover, the agitations of the Stuart period, and the brief 
existence of a republic in England, opened the way for a lively 
discussion of government, its nature, origin, and best form (see 
Chapter III). So it came about that during the seventeenth 
century English scientists, philosophers, religious critics, and 
political writers began to overhaul a wide range of long- 
accepted beliefs about both heavenly and earthly powers. They 
opened the era of scientific investigation and rapidly increasing 
knowledge in which we live. They often wrote with great vigor, 
usually deserting Latin and relying upon their own virile na- 
tive tongue, as the ancient Greeks had done. 


Francis BAcon (1561-1626) 


The great herald who sounded the reveille was Francis 
Bacon, who summoned men to awake from the lethargy of 
dogma and start a new day. He was not a scientist in the or- 
dinary sense of the term, as were, for instance, his contempo- 
raries and fellow countrymen William Gilbert and William 
Harvey, but he was marvelously fitted to extol, promote, and 
defend scientific research. His resources of style enabled him 
to put his single plea for truth-seeking into a multitude of 
ever-varying and effective forms. He preached science as an 
Augustine or St. Bernard preached religion. It was to him 
man’s hope of salvation. In 1605 he published his Advance- 
ment of Learning, in which he told his story. In his later 
works, especially his famous Novum Organum, he elaborates, 
rearranges, and restates his arguments ; but anyone who will 
read the Advancement of Learning, a most astonishing work, 
will have the key to the seventeenth-century awakening. And 
now let Bacon himself speak : 


Antiquity deserveth that reverence that men should make a stand 
thereupon and discover what is the best way; but when the dis- 
covery is well taken, then to make progression. And to speak truly, 
Antiquitas saeculi juventus mundi [to wit, former days belong to the 
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World’s youth]. These times are the ancient times, when the world 
is ancient, and not those we account ancient, ordine retrogrado, by a 
computation backward from ourselves. 

Another error . . . is the conceit that of former opinions after 
variety and examination the best hath still [that is, always] pre- 
vailed and suppressed the rest . . . as if the multitude, or the wisest 
for the multitude’s sake, were not ready to give passage rather to that 
which is popular and superficial, than to that which is substantial 
and profound ; for the truth is that time seemeth to be of the nature 
of a river or stream which carrieth down to us that which is light 
and blown up, and sinketh and drowneth that which is weighty 
and solid. 

Another error hath proceeded from too great a reverence and a 
kind of adoration of the mind and understanding of man; by means 
whereof men have withdrawn themselves too much from the con- 
templation of nature and the observations of experience, and have 
tumbled up and down in their own reason and conceits. . . . For 
they disdain to spell, and so by degrees to read in the volume of 
God’s works. 

Another error is an impatience of doubt and haste to assertion 
without due and mature suspension of judgement. . .. If a man 
will begin with certainties, he shall end in doubts; but if he will be 
content to begin with doubts, he shall end in certainties. 

Surely, like as many substances in nature which are solid do 
putrify and corrupt into worms; so it is the property of good and 
sound knowledge to putrify and dissolve into a number of subtle, 
idle, unwholesome, and (as I may term them) vermiculate questions, 
which have indeed a kind of quickness and life of spirit, but no 
soundness of matter or goodness of quality. This kind of degenerate 
learning did chiefly reign amongst the schoolmen [that is, the medi- 
eval professors]; who having sharp and strong wits, and abundance 
of leisure, and small variety of reading, but their wits being shut 
up in the cells of a few authors (chiefly Aristotle, their dictator) as 
their persons were shut up in the cells of monasteries and colleges, 
and knowing little history, either of nature or time, did out of no 
great quantity of matter and infinite agitation of wit spin out unto 
us those laborious webs of learning which are extant in their books. 
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For the wit of man, if it work upon matter, which is the contempla- 
tion of the creatures [that is, creations] of God, worketh according 
to the stuff and is limited thereby ; but if it work upon itself, as the 
spider worketh his web, then it is endless, and brings forth indeed 
cobwebs of learning, admirable for the fineness of thread and work, 
but of no substance or profit... . 

It may be thought a strange and harsh thing that we should at 
once and with one blow set aside all sciences and all authors; and 
that too without calling in any of the ancients to our aid and support, 
but relying on our own strength. . . . But for my part, relying on 
the evidence and truth of things, I reject all forms of fiction and im- 
posture; nor do I think it matters any more to the business at hand, 
whether the discoveries that shall now be made were long ago known 
to the ancients. . . . For new discoveries must be sought in the light 
of nature, not fetched back out of the darkness of antiquity. 


In the Novum Organum Bacon picturesquely describes four 
kinds of idols before which men were wont blindly to bow: 
the idols of the tribe, of the cave, of the market place, and of 
the theater. When one once gets acquainted with this classifi- 
cation, he is often reminded of it as he listens to the loose, 
dogmatic talk of mankind. The idols of the tribe are the in- 
herent weaknesses of human reasoning, “for what a man had 
rather were true he more readily believes. Therefore he re- 
jects difficult things from impatience of research ; sober things, 
because they narrow hope; the deeper things of nature from 
superstition; . . . things not commonly believed out of def- 
erence to the opinions of the vulgar.” The idols of the cave 
(referring to the famous allegory in Plato’s Republic) are the 
peculiarities of each individual. “For every one has a cave of 
his own which refracts and discolors the light of nature ; owing 
either to his own peculiar and proper nature, or to his educa- 
tion and conversation with others; or to the reading of books, 
and the authority of those whom he esteems and admires.” 
The idols of the market place are formed by our intercourse 
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with others through language. Words have to be used accord- 
ing to the apprehension of the run of people we meet; and “the 
ill and unfit choice of words wonderfully obstructs the under- 
standing.” The idols of the theater are various philosophical 
systems to which people pledge themselves. These seem to 
Bacon like stage plays, highly artificial and seeking dramatic 
completeness. ‘‘Nor,” he says, “is it only of the systems now 
in vogue, or only of the ancient sects and philosophies that I 
speak ; for many plays of the same kind may yet be composed.” 

The earnest seeker for truth must be humble, not “magis- 
terial and peremptory.” Moreover, he must not neglect things 
which in the eyes of the scholar and the world seem ‘“‘mean and 
filthy,” “for the sun enters the sewer no less than the palace, 
yet takes no pollution. . . . From mean and sordid instances 
there sometimes emanate excellent light and information.” 
Fastidiousness in prescribing the range of research is ‘childish 
and effeminate.” ‘For whatever deserves to exist deserves also 
to be known, for knowledge is the image of existence; and 
things mean and splendid exist alike.” 

Bacon foresaw the so-called conflict between science and 
religion, which was to endure down to our own day. He says: 


Neither is it to be forgotten that in every age Natural Philosophy 
[as natural science was long called] has had a troublesome adversary 
and hard to deal with, namely superstition and the blind and im- 
moderate zeal of religion. . . . You will find that by the simpleness 
of certain divines access to any philosophy, however pure, is well- 
nigh closed. Some are weakly afraid lest a deeper search into nature 
should transgress the permitted limits of sober-mindedness; wrong- 
fully wresting and transferring what is said in Holy Writ against 
those who pry into sacred mysteries, to the hidden things of nature. 
Others, with more subtlety, surmise and reflect that if second causes 
[that is, immediate causes] are unknown, everything can more read- 
ily be referred to the divine hand and rod; a point in which they 
think religion greatly concerned; which is in fact nothing else but to 
seek to gratify God with a lie. . . . And others again appear appre- 
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hensive that in the investigation of nature something may be found 
to subvert, or at least shake, the authority of religion, especially with 
the unlearned. . . . But if the matter be truly considered, natural 
philosophy is, after the Word of God, at once the surest medicine 
against superstition and the most approved nourishment for faith, 
and therefore she is rightly given to religion as her most faithful 
handmaid, since the one displays the will of God, the other his power. 


Late in life Bacon began his New Atlantis, which he left 
“unperfected.” It is an account of an imaginary island state 
discovered in mid ocean by European mariners. There they 
found that the public funds were devoted not to war but to the 
pursuit of knowledge. The chief government institution was 
“The House of Solomon,” containing a great variety of labo- 
ratories and all kinds of apparatus for scientific experiment. 
There was a museum with models of “‘all manner of the more 
rare and excellent inventions”; there were statues erected in 
honor of the great inventors and discoverers. This little book 
of Bacon’s seems to have had a great deal of influence upon 
those who founded the Royal Society, a generation after his 
death. It is a forecast of the great institutions for scientific 
research which exist today. 

It seemed to Francis Bacon that the discoveries which had 
hitherto been made were as nothing compared with those that 
would be made if men would but study and experiment with 
things themselves. They should abandon their confidence in 
vague words, like “moist” and “dry,” “matter” and “form,” 
and repudiate altogether “the thorny philosophy” of Aristotle 
revered in the universities. He declares: 


No one has yet been found so firm of mind and purpose as reso- 
lutely to compel himself to sweep away all theories and common 
notions, and apply the understanding, thus made fair and even, to 
a fresh examination of details. Thus it comes about that human 
knowledge is as yet a mere medley and ill-digested mass, made up 
of much credulity and much accident, and also of childish notions 
which we early have imbibed. 
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How ALCHEMY AND ASTROLOGY GREW INTO CHEMISTRY 
AND ASTRONOMY 


Bacon was not the first to have these ideas. He certainly 
underrated the achievements of earlier centuries (especially 
those of the Greeks), but it is true that in the Middle Ages the 
scholars and learned men had been but little interested in the 
world about them. They devoted far more attention to meta- 
physics and dogmatic theology than to what we should call the 
natural sciences. They were satisfied in the main to get their 
knowledge of nature from reading the works of the ancients, 
—above all, those of Aristotle. Nevertheless, as early as the 
thirteenth century a very extraordinary Franciscan friar, 
Roger Bacon, showed his insight by protesting against the 
exaggerated veneration for books. He foresaw that a careful 
examination of the things about us, such as water, air, light, 
animals, and plants, would lead to important and useful dis- 
coveries which would greatly benefit mankind.* 

Like Lord Bacon three centuries later, Friar Bacon advo- 
cated three methods of reaching truth which are now followed 
by all scientific men. In the first place, he proposed that nat- 
ural objects and changes should be examined with great care, in 
order that the observer might determine exactly what hap- 
pened in any given case. This has led in modern times to in- 
credibly refined measurement and analysis. For example, the 
chemist can now determine the exact nature and amount of 
every substance in a cup of impure well water which may ap- 
pear perfectly limpid to the casual observer. Then, second, 
Roger Bacon advocated experimentation. He was not content 
with mere observation of what actually happened, but tried 
new and artificial combinations and processes. Nowadays ex- 


1He believed that huge vessels could be made to move at great speed without 
rowers, “that carriages can be constructed to move without animals to draw 
them, and with incredible velocity,” that flying machines could be devised and 
suspension bridges built. 
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perimentation is, of course, constantly used by scientific inves- 
tigators, and by means of it they ascertain many things which 
the most careful observation would never reveal. Third, in 
order to carry on investigation and make careful experiments, 
he suspected that apparatus designed for this special purpose 
would be found necessary. As early as the thirteenth century 
it was discovered, for example, that a convex crystal or bit of 
glass would magnify objects, although several centuries elapsed 
before the microscope and the telescope were devised. 

The progress of scientific discovery was hastened, strangely 
enough, by two grave misapprehensions: the belief in alchemy 
and the confidence in astrology, both of which had been handed 
down from the Greeks and Romans to the scholars and investi- 
gators of the Middle Ages. Modern chemistry developed from 
alchemy, and modern astronomy from astrology. 

The alchemist carried on his experiments with the hope of 
finding a so-called “elixir,” or “philosopher’s stone,” which if 
added to baser metals, like lead, mercury, or even silver, would 
transmute them into gold. It was also believed that the same 
marvelous elixir would, if taken in small quantities, restore 
youth to the aged and prolong life indefinitely. Mysterious 
directions were passed on from the Greeks and Arabs which 
roused hope in western Europe that some of the strange sub- 
stances produced in retort, crucible, and mortar would at last 
prove to be the potent and long-sought combination. Though 
no one discovered the philosopher’s stone, the patient search 
for it brought to light curious and useful compounds which 
could be used in medicine and in the industries. To these were 
given picturesque names, such as spirits of wine and of harts- 
horn, cream of tartar, oil of vitriol. 

The progress of chemistry was much impeded by the respect 
for the old idea, which even Aristotle had maintained, that 
there were four “elements,”—earth, air, fire, and water,— 
and that heat and cold, dryness and dampness, were the fun- 
damental qualities of matter. Even in the eighteenth century 
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the arguments of a German chemist to prove that flame was 
an element, which was latent in bodies until they were sub- 
jected to heat, were accepted by the greatest minds of the 
time. The old hopes of finding the philosopher’s stone had, 
however, been dissipated, chiefly by the English chemist Boyle 
(1627-1691).' New substances were discovered, and the vari- 
ous gases—or “‘airs,” as they were first called—were isolated : 
first, “inflammable air,” or hydrogen, by Boyle; later, carbonic 
acid gas, or “fixed air,” and “nitrous air,” or nitrogen. 

Modern chemistry was not, however, really established until 
the latter part of the eighteenth century, when the celebrated 
French chemist Lavoisier (born in 1743 and beheaded by the 
guillotine in 1794), during some fifteen years of experimenta- 
tion, succeeded in decomposing air and in showing that com- 
bustion was really the violent combination of the oxygen in the 
air with any material capable of rapid oxidization. By careful 
weighing he showed that the products of combustion were al- 
ways exactly equal to the burned substance plus the oxygen 
used up in the burning. It was he also who first decomposed 
water into oxygen and hydrogen and then recombined these 
gases into water. 

Lavoisier codperated in drawing up a new system for re- 
naming chemical substances, which was presented to the French 
Academy of Sciences in 1787. The names adopted—“sul- 
phates,” “nitrates,” “oxides,” etc.—are still employed in our 
chemistry texts. Lavoisier’s use of the balance, his successful 
analyses and recombinations, his correct conception of com- 
bustion and of the more important gases, enabled the chemists 
rapidly to multiply their discoveries and apply their knowledge 
to all manner of practical processes which have given us such 


1The impossibility of transmuting other metals into gold was supposed to be 
scientifically proved when it was discovered that gold was an element, or simple 
substance, which therefore could not be formed by any combination of other 
elements. However, the strange action of radium and similar substances has 
shown that even the elements may decompose and transform themselves. 
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diverse and important results as photography, new and power- 
fl explosives, aniline dyes, celluloid, and anesthetics and 
many other potent drugs. 

Just as the false hopes of alchemy promoted the develop- 
ment of chemistry, so the vain hopes of forecasting the future 
from the stars forwarded astronomy. Until recent times even 
the most intelligent persons have believed that the heavenly 
bodies influenced the fate of mankind; consequently, that a 
careful observation of the position of the planets at the time 
of a child’s conception and birth would make it possible to 
forecast his life. In the same way important enterprises were 
to be undertaken only when the influence of the stars was 
auspicious. Physicians believed that the efficacy of their medi- 
cines depended upon the position of the planets. This whole 
subject of the influence of the stars upon human affairs was 
called astrology and was, in some cases, taught in the medieval 
universities. While those who studied the heavens gradually 
came to the conclusion that the movements of the planets 
had no effect upon humanity, yet the facts which the astrolo- 
gers had discovered became the basis of modern astronomy. 

All through the Middle Ages, even in the darkest period, 
learned men had known that the earth was a globe, and had not 
greatly underrated its size. They knew also that the planets 
and stars were very large and millions of miles away from the 
earth. But they nevertheless had a very inadequate notion of 
the tremendous extent of the universe. They mistakenly be- 
lieved that the earth was its stationary center, and that the 
sun and all the heavenly host circled about it every day. 

Some of the Greek thinkers had suspected that this was not 
true; but a Polish astronomer, Kopernick (commonly known 
by his Latinized name of Copernicus), was the first modern 
writer to maintain boldly that the earth and the other planets 
revolved about the sun. His great work, Upon the Revolutions 
of the Heavenly Bodies, was published in 1543, just after his 
death. But he was unable to prove his theory, which was de- 
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clared to be foolish and wicked by Catholics and Protestants 
alike, since it appeared to contradict the teachings of the Bible. 
Nevertheless Copernicus opened the way for an entirely new 
conception of the heavenly bodies and their motions, which 
continued to be studied with the help of new matiiematical 
knowledge. 

The truths which had been only suspected by earlier astron- 
omers were demonstrated to the eye by Galileo (1564-1642). 
By means of a little telescope, which was not as powerful as 
the best modern field glasses, he discovered in 1610 the spots 
on the sun. The movement of these made it plain that the sun 
was turning on its axis in the same way that astronomers had 
begun to suspect that the earth turned. Galileo’s little tele- 
scope showed, too, that the moons of Jupiter were revolving 
about their planet in the same way that the planets revolve 
about the sun. 

The year that Galileo died the famous English mathemati- 
cian Isaac Newton was born (1642-1727). Newton carried 
on the work of earlier astronomers by the application of mathe- 
matics, and proved that the force of attraction which we call 
gravitation was a universal one, and that the sun, the moon, 
the earth, and all the heavenly bodies are attracted to one 
another inversely as the square of the distance. 

While the telescope aided the astronomer, the microscope 
contributed far more to the extension of practical knowledge. 
Rude and simple microscopes were used with advantage as 
early as the seventeenth century. Leeuwenhoek (1632-1723), 
a Dutch linen merchant, so far improved his lenses that he 
discovered (1668) the blood corpuscles and the “‘animalcule,”’ 
or minute organisms of various kinds found in pond water and 
elsewhere. The microscope has been rapidly perfected since 
the introduction of better kinds of lenses early in the nine- 
teenth century, so that it is now easily possibly to magnify 
minute objects to two or three thousand times their diameters. 
We shall return to this matter later. 
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Not many years after Lord Bacon’s death the government 
in England and France began to take an interest in promoting 
general scientific progress. The Royal Society was incorpo- 
rated in London in 1662 under the king’s patronage and soon ' 
began to issue its Proceedings, which still appear regularly. 
Four years later Colbert definitely organized the French Acad- 
emy of Sciences. These academies, together with that founded 
by the Prussian king in 1700 in Berlin, by their discussions, 
by the publication of their proceedings, and by their encour- 
agement and support of special investigations have served 
greatly to hasten scientific progress. Colbert established the 
famous observatory of Paris in 1667; a few years later (1676) 
the still more famous observatory at Greenwich, near London, 
was completed. Periodicals devoted to scientific matters be- 
gan to appear. One of the very earliest and most important 
was the Journal des Savants, encouraged by Colbert, which, ex- 
cept for a few years during the French Revolution, has been 
issued regularly for two centuries and a half. 

Scientific expeditions to distant parts of the earth were also 
subsidized by the European governments, especially by France, 
to determine by simultaneous observations at widely distant 
points the exact size and shape of the globe and the distance 
of the moon from the earth. In 1769, when Venus crossed the 
face of. the sun,—an event that would not occur again for over 
a hundred years,—astronomers were eager to avail themselves 
of this unusual opportunity to calculate more exactly than 
ever before the distance of the sun from the earth. Accordingly 
various governments arranged to dispatch observers to suitable 
places: the English to Hudson Bay, Tahiti, and Madras; the 
French to California and India; the Danes to the North 
Cape; the Russians to Siberia. This was an early instance of 
what has now become an established practice in the case of 
any unusual astronomical event. 
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The observation and experimentation of which we have been 
speaking deeply influenced men’s conceptions of the earth and 
of the universe at large. Of the many new scientific ideas by 
far the most influential was the conviction that all things about 
us seem to follow certain natural and immutable rules; and 
it is the determination of these “laws” and the seeking out of 
their applications to which the modern scientific investigator 
devotes his efforts, whether he be calculating the distance of a 
nebula or noting the effect of light on the actions of an amceba.* 
He has given up all hope of reading man’s fate in the stars or 
of producing any results by magical processes. He is con- 
vinced that the natural laws have been found to work regularly 
in every instance where they have been carefully observed. 
Unlike the medieval scholars, therefore, he hesitates to accept 
as true the reports which reach him of miracles; that is, of 
alleged exceptions to the general laws in which he has come to 
have such confidence. Moreover, his study of the regular 
processes of nature has enabled him, as Roger Bacon foresaw, 
to work wonders far more marvelous than any attributed to 
the medieval magician. 

The path of the scientific investigator has not always been 
without its thorns. Mankind has changed its notions with re- 
luctance. The churchmen and the professors in the univer- 
sities were wedded to the conceptions of the world which the 
medieval theologians and philosophers had worked out, mainly 
from the Bible and Aristotle. They clung to the old books 
that they and their predecessors had long used in teaching. 
They had no desire to begin a long and painful examination 
of the innumerable substances and organisms from a study of 


1It is important to note that until recently men of science tended to think 
of natural “laws” as the decrees of God or Nature, somewhat analogous to the 
acts of a king or council in regulating the conduct of those subject to their 
orders. This old conception is giving way to another, where chance, exceptions, 
and the new element of “emergence” are assigned important réles in the coming 
about of all things. This very interesting advance in thought will be discussed 
in Volume IT, 
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which the newer scientists were gathering information that re- 
futed the venerated theories of the past. 

Theologians were especially prone to denounce scientific 
discoveries on the ground that they did not harmonize with 
the teachings of the Bible as commonly accepted. This Lord 
Bacon had foreseen. It was naturally a great shock to them, 
and also to the public at large, to have it suggested that man’s 
dwelling-place, instead of being God’s greatest work, to which 
he had subordinated everything and around which the whole 
starry firmament revolved, was, after all, but a tiny speck in 
comparison with the whole universe, and its sun but one of 
an innumerable host of similar glowing bodies of stupendous 
size, any one of which might have its particular family of 
planets revolving about it. 

The bolder thinkers were consequently sometimes made to 
suffer for their ideas, and their books were prohibited or 
burned. Galileo was forced to say that he did not really be- 
lieve that the earth revolved about the sun; and he was kept 
in partial confinement for a time and ordered to recite certain 
psalms every day for three years for having ventured to ques- 
tion the received views in a book which he wrote in Italian, 
instead of Latin, so that the public at large might read it.’ 
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Those who questioned the older ideas of the world and its 
workings, and sought by experiment to reach new truths in 
regard to the laws of nature, commonly let religion alone. 


1But even the scientists themselves did not always readily accept new dis- 
coveries. Francis Bacon, who lived some seventy years after Copernicus, still 
clung to the old idea of the revolution of the sun about the earth and still 
believed in many quite preposterous illusions; as, for example, that “it hath 
been observed by the ancients that where a rainbow seemeth to hang over or 
to touch, there breatheth forth a sweet smell,” and that “since the ape is a 
merry and a bold beast, its heart worn near the heart of a man comforteth the 
heart and increaseth audacity.” Later Lavoisier was burned in effigy in Berlin be- 
cause his discovery of oxygen threatened the accepted explanation of combustion. 
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Bacon, for example, makes it quite plain that the truths of 
revealed religion were to him on another basis than the conjec- 
tures of Aristotle in regard to chemical and physical phenom- 
ena. Theology and natural science were, he believed, to be 
kept apart, as each had its prescribed sphere. In general, scien- 
tific men were so absorbed in their particular work that they 
continued to accept the current teachings in regard to the 
supernatural powers and man’s duty to God. They feared and 
resented the imputation that they were in any way undermin- 
ing the foundations of the particular form of Christianity with 
which they were familiar. Nevertheless others began to call in 
question some of the fundamental conceptions which both 
Catholics and Protestants had continued to agree upon in spite 
of the break-up of the medieval Church. Those who gave up 
Christianity were called deists by their enemies, and some- 
times by themselves. Often they were accused —most unfairly 
—of “atheism.”’ Their accepted name indicates that they be- 
lieved stoutly in God, only differing in certain respects from 
the orthodox Christian ideas of the ruler of the universe. 

Edward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury (1583-1648), is usually 
ranked as the founder or forerunner of deism. He was a soldier, 
and seems from his autobiography to have led a gay life; but 
he was greatly interested in defending a broader conception of 
religion than that of his day. He wrote a little treatise called 
De Veritate (1624) concerning religious truth, and, later, The 
Ancient Religion of the Gentiles. He could not bring himself 
to agree that the deity had indiscriminately condemned the 
heathen. Yet he had been reared in the belief that 


After the Fall of Adam, all mankind was formed and produced out 
of a degenerate mass; some of them (out of the mere good pleasure 
of God and the intervention of the death of Christ) were elected to 
eternal glory; but the far greater part, nay even those that never 
heard of the name of Christ, were reprobated and determined to 
eternal perdition; and that the most innocent and commendable 
lives the heathens could lead would avail them nothing; for their 
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works were merely moral and upon that account altogether insig- 
niticant. Now when I perceived that they [that is, the divines] re- 
solved the causes of eternal salvation or damnation only into the 
good pleasure of God and the death of Christ, I found that their 
opinion was grounded not on reason; . . . and I could not think that 
they were so privy to the secret counsels of God as to be able to 
establish anything for certain. Wherefore I left them as entertaining 
mean, base and unworthy thoughts of the Most Good and Great God 
and of mankind in general. How could I believe that a just God 
could take pleasure in the eternal reprobation of those to whom he 
never afforded any means of salvation, yet endued with souls made 
after his own image; and whom he foresaw must be damned of 
absolute necessity without the least hopes or possibility of escaping 
it? I could not understand how they could call that God Most Good 
and Great, who created men only to damn them without their knowl- 
edge and against their will.* 


There were, he believed, certain great truths underlying 
all pagan religions, however much they might be obscured by 
priestly misrepresentations. These were common to all faiths : 


Five undeniable propositions presently occurred to me which 
not only we but all mankind in general must needs acknowledge: 
I, That there is one supreme God; II, That he ought to be wor- 
shipped; III, That virtue and piety are the chief parts of divine 
worship; IV, That we ought to be sorry for our sins and repent of 
them; V, That Divine Goodness doth dispense rewards and punish- 
ments both in this life and after it. 


These truths he believed to be revealed to all God’s children ; 
those who gave heed to them would be saved whether they had 
or had not heard of the Bible or of redemption through Christ. 

Lord Herbert’s five points were not forgotten. It was, how- 
ever, several decades after his death, in 1648, before deism 
became a live issue in England. An Anglican clergyman, 
Thomas Burnet (1635-1715), published in 1692 a book main- 
taining that the account in Genesis of the fall of man was an 


1The Ancient Religion of the Gentiles, chap. i. 
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allegory. He tells over the story of Adam and Eve in a some- 
what facetious manner and declares that only the force of 
custom and preconceived opinion make it possible to take it 
literally. Were it a Greek or a Mohammedan account, no 
Christian, he urges, would accept it without asking where God 
got thread and a needle to make skin coats for the sinful pair ; 
who skinned the animals; and whether or not, since there was 
but a pair of each species in the beginning, one kind of creature 
was not extinguished in thus founding the “tailor’s trade.” 
Burnet was not a deist, but his sarcastic review of sacred his- 
tory was eagerly seized upon by those who were giving up their 
belief in the Bible. They argued that it was absurd to assume 
that God had selected the Jews as his chosen people, and ac- 
cordingly the ancient Hebrew account of the beginnings of 
things came to be a favorite playground for their sarcasms. 
In making sport of the Biblical narratives, Voltaire, Thomas 
Paine, and Robert Ingersoll could not go farther than Charles 
Blount (1654-1693 ) and the famous Lord Bolingbroke, Pope’s 
friend. 

The deists are generally assumed to have been scurrilous in 
their attacks on Christianity, but they were no more violent and 
unjust than many of the defenders of the older faith. Bishop 
Berkeley, in his Alciphron, or the Minute Philosopher (1733), 
assumes that no one can be a deist without being a scoundrel, 
and he indulges in the most bitter recriminations. 

On the other hand, Joseph Butler sought to refute the deistic 
arguments in a very sober and logical fashion in his long- 
famous Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed (1736). 
This was used until recently in American colleges to prove the 
truths of revealed religion and at the same time to test the wits 
of seniors. As a matter of fact, the book was not exactly a de- 
fense of Christianity. The deists contended that the workings 
of nature proved the existence of a wise and benevolent creator 
who was to be worshiped and obeyed. They thought the Bible 
unnecessary, and rejected its accounts of miracles as unworthy 
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of the Deity, who did not, they asserted, violate his own laws. 
Now all that Butler attempted to do was to prove that there 
were just as many and just as serious difficulties in this assump- 
tion as in the acceptance of the Bible. He quotes Origen, an 
early Church Father, to the effect that “He who believes the 
Scripture to have proceeded from him who is the author of 
Nature, may well expect to find the same sort of difficulties in 
it as are found in the constitution of Nature.” ‘In like way,” 
Butler adds, ‘he who denies the Scripture to be of God upon 
account of these difficulties may for the very same reason deny 
the world to have been formed by him.” In short, the Bible 
and the course of nature offer a close “analogy,” and it is a 
logical presumption “that they both have the same Author 
and Cause.” That it is quite as easy and quite as hard to find 
a revelation of God and his attributes in the Bible as in nature 
is all Butler tried to prove. Some writers have felt that instead 
of making the Bible seem at least as firm a basis of religious 
truth as a study of nature, the Analogy really serves to make 
natural religion as dubious as the deists thought revealed 
religion to be. 

Among the deistic writers the most charming and the longest 
popular was Lord Shaftesbury (1671-171 3), a pupil of John 
Locke. In his delightful Characteristics of Men, Manners, 
Opinions, and Times, as his collected works are called, he urges 
the rights of wit and humor in dealing with serious matters. 
He describes God as having the attributes which we find 
feebly reflected in an earthly gentleman. Should a gentleman 
discover someone on his vast estates who happened to know 
little about him or his character, or was mistaken about his 
lord’s doings, this would not “kindle his horrible vengeance,” 
to use Calvin’s words, but would be accepted with tolerant 
kindness. Shaftesbury was a gentle soul, and argued that men 
were not actuated primarily by fear and jealousy, as Thomas 
Hobbes held, but by a deep anxiety to stand well with their 
fellows; that this longing for approbation was the chief cause 
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of virtue; and that virtue was moderation, tolerance, consider- 
ation, and good taste. Being a charming gentleman himself, 
he suspected that others, even the Deity, possessed the kind of 
virtue he most highly esteemed. 

We may say that all the deists, whatever their particular 
temperament, concurred in rejecting the teaching of the theo- 
logians, both Catholic and Protestant, that through Adam’s 
fall mankind was rendered utterly vile and incapable (except 
through God’s special grace) of good thoughts or deeds. They 
maintained, on the contrary, that man was by nature good; 
that should he freely use his own God-given reason, he was 
capable of becoming increasingly wise by a study of nature’s 
laws; and that he could indefinitely better his own condition 
and that of his fellows if he would but free himself from the 
shackles of error and superstition. Those who had broadened 
their views of mankind and of the universe refused longer 
to believe that God had revealed himself only to the Jewish 
people, but maintained that he must be equally solicitous for 
all his creatures, in all ages and in all parts of a boundless uni- 
verse where everything was controlled by his immutable laws. 
This tendency to “enlarge God” is illustrated in the famous 
“Universal Prayer” of Alexander Pope, written about 1737: 


Father of all! in ev’ry age, 
In ev’ry clime adored, 

By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord! 


Yet not to earth’s contracted span 
Thy goodness let me bound, 

Or think Thee Lord alone of man, 
When thousand worlds are round: 


Although the deists were misunderstood and harshly con- 
demned by Christian believers, and Pope was suspected of 
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“infidelity,” this ‘Universal Prayer” can be sung in Christian 
churches today, and his long poem called An Essay on Man 
which expresses throughout deistic doctrines, can be read with- 
out offense by the most devout modern Christian. The deists 
maintained that their conception of God was far worthier than 
that of their contemporaries, and they certainly exercised no 
inconsiderable influence upon the gradually changing views of 
the Deity. 


WITCHCRAFT AND ITS DECLINE 


While the deists were striving to revise the traditional ideas 
of God and his government of the world, others were attacking 
the ancient beliefs about Satan and his agents. It is hard for 
us nowadays to realize how essential, vivid, and ever-present 
a part of Christian doctrine demonology continued to be down 
to the opening of the eighteenth century and later. The exist- 
ence of evil spirits was distinctly recognized in both the Old 
and New Testaments, and all Christian authorities taught that 
demons were ever active in bringing disaster to mankind and 
dragging souls down to hell. It was quite as urgent a duty of 
the true Christian to fear the devil as to trust in God. Had not 
Satan tempted Christ himself and promised him all the king- 
doms of the earth if he would worship him? And had not Jesus 
cast out many demons who had entered into unfortunate human 
beings? In the book of Revelation it is foretold that Satan will 
be imprisoned for a thousand years, and after being loosed for 
a season he shall be cast into a lake of fire and brimstone. 

The devils not only seduced men from their duty and faith, 
afflicted them with disease, overwhelmed them with storms, 
but they even made compacts with individuals to act as their 
agents. These agents were the sorcerers and witches who en- 
joyed the delegated powers of evil to plague their fellow men 
and sometimes to forecast the future. The only aspect of 
Christian demonology which will be spoken of here is the be- 
lief in witchcraft and the treatment of those accused of it. 
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The various kinds of devilish arts are described in the Bible. 
In Deuteronomy (chap. xviii) the Children of Israel are 
warned that when they come into the Promised Land they 
must not learn to do after the abominations of the nations they 
will find there. ‘‘There shall not be found with thee any one 
. . . that useth divination, one that practiseth augury, or an 
enchanter, or a witch, or a charmer, or a consulter with a 
familiar spirit, or a wizard, or a necromancer.” In Exodus 
(chap. xii) there is the terrible command ‘Thou shalt not 
suffer a witch to live,” which has been cited to justify the tor- 
ture and death of tens of thousands of poor old women. In 
the New Testament, Paul mentions witchcraft among the vari- 
ous sins of the flesh. Strangely enough, though witchcraft 
was not uncommon in the later Middle Ages, it was not until 
about the time of Luther’s birth that it became prominent in 
western Europe. Its most hideous and wholesale manifesta- 
tions coincide with the Protestant revolt, alike in Catholic and 
Protestant countries. 

In 1484 the Pope, Innocent VIII, received news of the devil’s 
activities in Germany, and in a famous bull he describes offi- 
cially the kinds of things which witches were supposed to do: 


It has recently come to our ears that many persons of both sexes 
. . . give themselves over to devils, male and female, and by their 
incantations, charms, and conjurings, and by other abominable su- 
perstitions, sortileges, offenses, crimes and misdeeds, ruin and cause 
to perish the offspring of women, the foals of animals, the products 
of the earth, the grapes on the vine, and the fruits of trees, as well 
as men and women, cattle and flocks, and herds, and animals of every 
kind. . . that they afflict and torture with dire pains and anguish, 
both internal and external, these men and women, cattle, flocks, 
herds, and animals; and hinder men from begetting and women 
from conceiving, and prevent all consummation of marriage. That, 
moreover, they deny with sacrilegious lips the faith they received 
in holy baptism; and that, at the instigation of the enemy of man- 
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kind, they do not fear to commit and perpetrate many other abom- 
inable offenses and crimes, at the risk of their own souls, to the 
insult of the Divine Majesty and the pernicious example and scandal 
of multitudes.t 


These were the evil deeds unanimously ascribed to witches, not 
only by the Pope and all his supporters but by Lutherans, 
Presbyterians, Anglicans, and other Protestants as well. 

In addition to the plagues that the witches were supposed to 
bring upon innocent people and animals, they were accused of 
attending Witches’ Sabbath. Flying away on a broomstick or 
a three-legged stool, they held meetings with their evil com- 
panions, over which the devil himself presided, sometimes in 
the form of a goat. Many nasty details occur in the records 
respecting the license encouraged by Satan and the forms of 
worship he demanded. 

As one reads the squalid, obscene, and heartless witch litera- 
ture he is filled with astonishment that such a really great 
thinker as the Catholic writer Jean Bodin (1530-1596) and 
the alert New Englander Cotton Mather, a Boston divine liv- 
ing a century later, should eagerly receive and defend all 
the rumors that reached them of the devil’s doings. But one 
should recollect that they felt compelled to believe the Bible, 
which says that the wicked queen Jezebel’s witchcrafts were 
many. They knew too that Greek and Roman writers recorded 
the deeds of witches. The unhappy Medea resorted to sorcery, 
and Apuleius tells of Thessalian witches. T here was no reason 
to think that the devil was any less active than of yore. Luther 
had personal experiences with him. Cotton Mather says, in 
his “Enchantments Encountered”: 


The New Englanders are a people of God settled in those which 
were once the Devil’s territories. And it may easily be supposed 


1 As translated by Professor George L. Burr, our most kindly and scholarly 
witchmonger today. 
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that the Devil was exceedingly disturbed when he perceived such a 
people here accomplishing the promise of old made unto our blessed 
Jesus, that he should have the uttermost parts of the earth for his 
possessions. ... The Devil thus irritated immediately tried all 
sorts of methods to overturn this poor plantation. . . . I believe 
that never were more satanical devices used for unsettling any peo- 
ple under the sun than what have been employed for the extirpation 
of the vine which God had planted here. 


This means that the devil was precisely as real to all believers 
as God himself. As we shall see, to question the existence of 
witches was to question the devil’s reality,—a form of doubt 
which was generally thought to be nothing less than “atheism.” 

Then there were the confessions of the witches themselves. 
They freely admitted that they had spoiled the crops, afflicted 
their neighbors’ animals, scourged with infertility their neigh- 
bors’ wives, caused grievous pains in their children, and that 
with the devil’s aid they had flown up the chimney, joined Anne 
and Jane and many strangers in a remote field, and danced 
around the hellish goat and obeyed his unclean behests. The 
fact that these confessions had been extorted in an agony of 
anxiety and torture did not weigh with the believers in witch- 
craft, since the evidence was just what they looked for. The 
miserable suspects knew what they were expected to say, and 
preferred the prospect of being burned, strangled, or hanged to 
further torture. And so it came about that judges, physicians, 
philosophers, eminent divines, as well as the uninstructed mul- 
titude, accepted witchcraft as an indispensable element in their 
religious convictions. 

It required either a very bold or a very simple person to 
raise any queries in regard to the validity of these well- 
substantiated convictions about witches. As early as 1563 a 
certain Dr. Weier, a German, raised a mild protest, but this 
was more than counteracted when the great Bodin took up his 
pen (1581) and heaped insult on all those who questioned the 
soundness of the witch theory. Montaigne had his doubts, 
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which he expressed with hiscustomary prudence.’ The first ruth- 
less attack came from an Englishman, primarily interested in 
successful hop-growing in Kent. Reginald Scott spoke his mind 
in his book published in 1584. The title page is very long: 


The Discovery of Witchcraft: proving the common opinion of 
witches’ contracting with devils, spirits, or familiars; and their 
power to kill, torment, and consume the bodies of men, women and 
children or other creatures by diseases or otherwise; their flying in 
the air etc.; to be but imaginary and erroneous conceptions and 
novelties; wherein also the lewd, unchristian practices of witch- 
mongers upon aged, melancholy, ignorant, superstitious people in 
extorting confessions by inhumane terrors and tortures is notably 
detected. . .-. With many other things opened that have long lain 
hidden, though very necessary to be known for the undeceiving of 
judges, justices, and juries, and for the preservation of poor, aged, 
deformed people, frequently taken, arraigned, condemned and exe- 
cuted for witches, when according to right understanding and a good 
conscience, physic, food, and necessaries should be administrated. 


Nothing remained to be said when Scott had finished,” but 
no one can say how influential this sturdy indictment proved. 


1How much more natural and likely do I find it that two men should lie, than 
that one man in twelve hours’ time should fly with the wind from east to west? 
How much more natural that our understanding should be carried from its 
place by the wanderings of our disordered minds, than that one of us should be 
carried by a strange spirit upon a broomstick, flesh and bones as we are, up the 
flue of a chimney. Let us not seek illusions from without and unknown, we who 
are perpetually agitated with illusions private and our own. .. . After all, ’tis 
setting 4 man’s conjectures at a very high price, upon that excuse to cause a 
man to be roasted alive.— Essays, Book III, xi (written before 1588) 

2Qne paragraph from Reginald Scott’s work will give some idea of his 
method of approach: “ The common people have been so assotted and bewitched 
with whatever poets have feigned of witchcraft, either in earnest, in jest, or else in 
derision ; and with whatsoever lowd liers and couseners for their pleasures heerein 
have invented! and with whatsoever tales they have heard from old doting 
women, or from their mothers maids . . .; and finalie with whatsoever they have 
swollowed up through tract of time, or through their owne timerous nature in 
ignorant conceipt of hagges and witches; as they have so settled their opinion 
and credit thereupon that they think it heresy to doubt anie part of the Bey 
speciallie bicause they find this word witchcraft expressed in the scriptures.” 
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For a century and more after his time both learned and igno- 
rant in England clung to and defended their notions of the 
devil and his human victims. 

Queen Elizabeth had been warned by one of her clergy, 
John Jewel, that witches had “marvellously increased ‘within 
her realms,” and a statute had been passed in 1563 prescrib- 
ing the death of a felon for anyone implicated in witchcrafts 
or sorceries “whereby any person shall happen to be killed.” 
James VI of Scotland, who was to succeed Elizabeth as James I 
of England, was impressed with the fearful abounding of 
witches in Scotland, and in 1597 published his Demonologie. 
He had no patience with Scott or any doubter. He gives all 
the old arguments and explains that it is easy to see why twenty 
women are given to witchcraft to one man, “for the sex is 
frailer than man is, so it is easier to be entrapped in those gross 
snares of the devil.” ‘Two good helps may be used for their 
trial, the one is the finding of their mark and the trying the 
insensibleness thereof.”’ This test was based on the idea that 
the devil produced an insensitive spot on a witch’s body, which 
could be located by sticking pins into her. The other test 
advocated by His Majesty was “swimming” the witch. If when 
thrown into the water those accused of witchcraft floated, it 
was a sign appointed of God that the water refused “to re- 
ceive those in her bosom that have shaken off them the sacred 
water of baptism.”? With James’s accession to the English 
throne a new law against witches was passed by Parliament 
in 1603. 

The discussion continued for a century or more. The litera- 
ture in favor of belief in witchcraft was more weighty than 
that opposed. Those who dared reject the evidence were de- 
clared to be atheists or ‘‘Sadducees,”* who denied the existence 
of spirits. And the argument of a Cambridge philosopher, 
Henry More (1614-1687), ran as follows: 


1For the Sadducees say that there is no resurrection, neither angel nor spirit. 
—Acts xxiii, 8 
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Those who sing the drunken catch, ‘Hey, ho, the devil is dead,” 
are a sort of people very horribly afraid there should be any spirit, 
lest there should be a devil and an account after this life. And 
therefore they are impatient of anything that implies it, that they 
may with a more full swing and with all security from an after- 
reckoning, indulge their own lusts and humors in this. 


The most impressive of the later defenses of witchcraft was 
that of an English clergyman, Joseph Glanvill (1636-1680), 
who was enthusiastic in regard to the scientific advance of his 
time and fairly skeptical in many ways. In his Sadducismus 
Triumphatus, or Full and Plain Evidence concerning Witches 
and Apparitions (English translation from the Latin, 1681), 
he declares that the rejection of witchcraft is but a cloak for 
the denial of the spiritual world and all moral responsibility. 
“Those that dare not bluntly say ‘there is no God’ content 
themselves to deny there are spirits or witches.” Reginald 
Scott’s arguments he dismisses with utter contempt. 

In 1692 Satan held his last great carnival in the little New 
England town of Salem, and this led Cotton Mather to write 
very fully of The Wonders of the Invisible World. This is the 
most easily obtained of all the many collections of witch tales 
and discussions of devils, and will afford the reader abundant 
material for meditation upon certain unhappy tendencies of 
mankind. 

Whether the attacks on the doctrine of witches had much 
effect upon public opinion cannot be determined. They seem to 
have been for the most part a symptom rather than a cause. 
The older beliefs gradually ceased to appeal to writers and to 
the public. Ten years before Cotton Mather died (in 1728), an 
Anglican clergyman, Francis Hutchinson, published An His- 
torical Essay concerning Witchcraft, dedicated to the Lord 
Chief Justice. This reviews the chief trials for witchcraft 
in England and shows the unsatisfactory character of the 
evidence. 
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In other cases when wicked or mistaken people charge us with 
crimes of which we are not guilty, we clear ourselves by showing 
that at that time we were at home, or in some other place, about 
our honest business. But in prosecutions for witchcraft that most 
natural and just defence is a mere jest; for if any wicked person 
affirms, or any cracked brain girl imagines, or any lying spirit makes 
her believe, that she sees any old woman, or other person pursuing 
her in her visions, the defenders of vulgar witchcraft tack an imagi- 
nary, unproved compact [with the devil] to the deposition and hang 
the accused parties for things that were doing when they were 
perhaps asleep upon their beds or saying their prayers. 


While Hutchinson feared some possible revival of the old 
delusions, he seems to assume that no thoughtful or educated 
person longer took any stock in them. 

No one can tell how many suffered in Christian countries as 
witches, for there are no full records. Executions were so com- 
mon in Germany and Spain as to attract only local attention. 
Hutchinson thinks that only about one hundred and forty were 
executed in England after the Reformation. Only a few suf- 
fered in France in Louis XIV’s time. The last conviction in 
England was in 1712, and the old witch laws were repealed 
in 1736. 


HOoLLAND, AN ASYLUM FOR THINKERS 


The little country of Holland, after it had freed itself from 
Spanish rule, became a conspicuous place of refuge for thinkers 
of various nationalities, who, owing to the dislike aroused by 
their views, found themselves uncomfortable and nervous at 
home. The earliest and most famous of these intellectual 
refugees was Descartes, a Frenchman, who after some experi- 
ence of a soldier’s life at the opening of the Thirty Years’ War, 
and some travels in foreign parts, settled there in 1628. He 

1The total number of victims of the witch persecutions is. variously esti- 


mated at from one hundred thousand to several millions. See article “ Witch- 
craft” in Encyclopedia Britannica. une 
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had an extraordinary confidence in reason and in the prelimi- 
nary to its exercise, doubt. He wrote a celebrated little book 
called a Discourse upon the Method of Rightly Conducting the 
Reason and Seeking Truth in the Sciences (Leyden, 1637). 
This opens as follows: 


Good sense is, of all things among men, the most equally dis- 
tributed; for everyone thinks himself so abundantly provided with 
it that even those who are the most difficult to satisfy in everything 
else do not usually desire a larger measure of this quality than they 
already possess. And in this it is not likely that all are mistaken : 
the conviction is rather to be held as testifying that the power of 
judging aright and of distinguishing truth from error, which is 
properly called good sense or reason, is by nature equal in all men ; 
and that the diversity of our opinions, consequently, does not arise 
from some being endowed with a larger share of reason than others, 
but solely from this, that we conduct our thoughts along different 
ways and do not fix our attention on the same objects. 


Reason is, in short, the trait that distinguishes men from the 
brutes, and Descartes was disposed to believe that “‘it is to be 
found complete in each individual.” While few today would 
agree that reason, like the heart or the liver, is tolerably uni- 
form in all healthy human beings, this doctrine of Descartes 
helps to account for the conception of reason—now pretty gen- 
erally discarded—in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

But Descartes was much impressed with the fact that, as 
children, we get so many false impressions before we enjoy 
“the entire use of reason” that it is essential in later life to 
doubt everything and to make a fresh start. When he tried this 
experiment himself, he found that he could not doubt that he 
was thinking and, consequently, existing. This conclusion— 
Cogito, ergo sum—he took as a starting point. Then he found 
in his mind, he professed, the undoubtable idea of a “being, 
omniscient, all-powerful, and absolutely perfect,” which could 
not result from any experience he had had of the evil and im- 
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perfect things of life. Therefore, he argued, we had imprinted 
upon our minds the image of God, in which intuitive reason 
forced us to believe, as we are forced to believe mathematical 
propositions. And, moreover, since a good God would not 
mislead us if we took pains to doubt all uncertain things and 
cling to the clear ideas, these must necessarily be true. Ac- 
cordingly Descartes could neglect past knowledge even more 
ruthlessly than Bacon and rely upon the findings of a well- 
conducted reason. 

Descartes’s democratic conception of reason led him to write 
his Discourse in his mother tongue. 


If I write in French, which is the language of my country, in 
preference to Latin, which is that of my preceptors [namely, the 
Jesuits, under whom he studied as a boy], it is because I expect 
that those who make use of their unprejudiced natural reason will 
be better judges of my opinions than those who give heed to the 
writings of the ancients only. 


Descartes’s scientific investigations, especially his work in 
mathematics, brought him much fame. He was greatly affected 
by Harvey’s discovery of the circulation of the blood—to him 
a typical instance of scientific reasoning which suggested cer- 
tain embryological studies on his part. He devised, also, the use 
of codrdinates for plotting curves, which one meets in analyti- 
cal geometry. 

For a century Descartes had many followers—the Cartesian 
school (from “Cartesius,” his Latinized name). Of these the 
most important was Spinoza (1632-1677), a Portuguese Jew, 
who had been brought to Holland as a boy. Spinoza ground 
lenses for a living, and meditated on deep matters as he 
smoked his pipe in the evening. In his memorable treatise on 
Ethics (completed in 1665) he shows the influence of Des- 
cartes, in giving his discussion of God and of man’s duty the 
form of a treatise on geometry, Ethica Ordine Geometrico 
Demonstrata, All is set forth in rigid axioms, propositions, 
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proofs, and corollaries. In spite of its arid form this book con- 
tains many wise reflections and still appeals to mystical souls. 

In his Tractatus Theologico-politicus (1670) Spinoza urges 
that freedom of thought is essential in all free commonwealths. 
He studied the Old Testament, and opened the era of the 
critical study of ancient Jewish literature. Matthew Arnold, 
in his efforts to encourage a critical conception of the Bible 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century, finds himself going 
back to Spinoza, who, for instance, rejected the belief that 
Moses wrote the books attributed to him. 

A Protestant from Geneva, Jean Le Clerc, was also recon- 
sidering the Bible and pointed out many important things 
previously neglected. Le Clerc saw clearly that the various 
parts of the Bible took on a new aspect when viewed histori- 
cally and from the standpoint of the time and place in which 
they were written. He brought the current discoveries and 
speculations of the thinkers together in a sort of serial publica- 
tion such as we should call a “review,” which was carried on 
for many years (from 1686 to 1726), in several series. John 
Locke, a friend of Le Clerc, contributed to it. 

Further contributions to the free criticism of the past were 
made by Pierre Bayle (1647-1706), a Protestant who, when 
Louis XIV was getting ready to revoke the Edict of Nantes, 
found it more comfortable in Holland. His discussion of toler- 
ation took the form of a treatise on the following words in the 
Gospel according to Luke: “And the lord said unto the servant, 
Go out into the highways and hedges, and compel them to come 
in, that my house may be filled.” 

Bayle’s chief work was an encyclopedia in several massive 
volumes, Historical and Critical Dictionary (1695-1697), in 
which he claimed the right to tell freely the good things which 
heretics had done and to recall, without any excuse or apolo- 
gies, the evil and scandalous actions of the Christian heroes, 
whether related of Old Testament characters or of the Church 
Fathers. He maintained, also, that as a historian he had a right 
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to discuss sympathetically the views of pagans and heretics. 
His remarks on “the good morals of some persons who had no 
religion cannot,” he says, ‘‘in any way prejudice the true Chris- 
tian faith.” Bayle also, like Le Clerc, published a periodical, 
News from the Republic of Letters, a newly conceived ‘“‘com- 
monwealth” to which all willing to exercise their minds might 
belong. Bayle, like his contemporary Shaftesbury, tended to 
disassociate conduct from religion and to show that the ac- 
ceptance of Christian beliefs or their rejection had no neces- 
sary effect on righteousness, since other than religious ideas 
often determine human actions. 


ANCIENTS AND MODERNS 


In the year 1687 Charles Perrault read a poem, ‘The Cen- 
tury of Louis the Great,” before the French Academy. Perrault 
claimed that the age of Louis XIV was quite as remarkable as 
that of Pericles or Augustus,—in some respects much more en- 
lightened. Ancient times, he concluded, justified our respect ; 
but however great were the men of old, we need not worship 
them nor bend our knee at the mention of their names. They 
were, after all is said, men like ourselves. Perrault’s verses 
raised a storm of protest on the part of those who admired the 
classic form adopted by the great French writers of the time. 
The dispute spread to England and explains the only contri- 
bution to the controversy which may be said still to survive; 
namely, Swift’s Battle of the Books, published in 1697. 

Were the works of Homer, Plato, Aristotle, A‘schylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Demosthenes, Cicero, Virgil, Horace, 
really so unapproachable in excellence that no modern writer 
could hope to equal or excel them? Were the languages of the 


1La belle antiquité fut toujours vénérable. 
Mais je ne crus jamais qu’elle fait adorable. 
Je vois les anciens sans plier genoux; 
Ils sont grands, il est vrai, mais hommes comme nous. 
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Greeks and Romans superior in dignity and charm to any mod- 
ern language? Were the scientific discoveries and the moral 
and political speculations of the Greeks and Romans more 
profound than any contributed by later writers? These were 
the issues, and the answers given varied with the tastes and the 
prejudices of the disputants. The general question could hardly 
arise so long as the old books were actually and obviously more 
numerous and better written than any modern ones. With the 
exception of, let us say, Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Chaucer, 
and Rabelais, the most enthusiastic defender of things modern 
could hardly urge that much had been produced in the mod- 
ern tongues up to the latter part of the sixteenth century 
which would be relished by generations to come as would the 
“classics.” But with the appearance of Montaigne, Shake- 
speare, Bacon, Milton, Racine, Moliére, and some others, it 
began to look as if modern classics could be produced, and as 
if writers of genius might utilize the modern languages to 
equal or transcend the best in the older literatures. 

Montaigne’s Essays (1580-1588) exhibit a skeptical atti- 
tude toward the ancients as well as in regard to everything 
else.t He admits that Cicero bores him terribly. As for the 
divine Plato, Montaigne excuses his “‘sacrilegious boldness” 
in finding the Dialogues often dull and heavy. Aristotle, “the 
god of scholastic theology,” may be as false as another. Seneca 
labors too hard, and Plutarch is sometimes absurd. “Mere 
authority has power to work only upon common understand- 
ings, and it is of more weight in a foreign tongue.” Although 
Montaigne had been taught Latin before French, and stuffs 
his essays with Latin quotations, he felt that, while Greek and 
Latin are great ornaments, “we buy them too dear.” “I would 
first understand my own language and that of my neighbors, 
with whom most of my business and conversation lies.” He 
heartily approved translations. 


1Montaigne’s Essays were done into English by Florio and were published in 
1601. They had an influence on Shakespeare. 
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We have seen that Bacon and Descartes both threw off their 
respect for ancient science. Bacon recalls that even Plato re- 
ports the verdict of an Egyptian priest who remarked that the 
Greeks were “always boys, without antiquity of knowledge or 
knowledge of antiquity.” Descartes concluded in later life 
“that it is no longer the duty of an ordinary, well-disposed man 
to learn Greek and Latin any more than it is to know the lan- 
guages of Switzerland and Brittany.” As for Thomas Hobbes 
(1588-1679), he was very contemptuous of all older specula- 
tions in regard to government. He saw little use in the dead 
languages. It was once essential to know them, he thought, in 
order to expose the Roman Catholic Church; but since the 
Bible is in English, he says: “I can see no great need of 
Latin, Greek and Hebrew. I should think myself better quali- 
fied by understanding well the languages of our neighbors, 
French, Dutch, Italian.” Of course the defenders of the an- 
cient tongues might urge that all these writers had been reared 
on the classics. This did not hold, however, of the mightiest of 
all, Shakespeare, who apparently knew very little Latin. 

One of the books which attracted Swift’s darts of sarcasm 
was William Wotton’s (1666-1726) Reflections upon Ancient 
and Modern Learning (1694). The writer was a great linguist 
and well equipped by knowledge and temperament to deal 
fairly with the question raised by Perrault in France. He 
points out the superiority of modern achievement, with the 
possible exception of sculpture, and adds shrewdly that “if 
some of the most excellent of modern pieces should be pre- 
served fifteen hundred or two thousand years, or tinged with 
some chemical water that could in a short time make them 
appear antique,” they might be regarded with the same ad- 
miration as the old statues. 

Richard Bentley (1662-1742) is generally regarded as the 
most conspicuous among the founders of modern classical 
scholarship. His most noted piece of criticism was his elabo- 
rate proof that the edifying letters long attributed to a Sicilian 
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despot, Phalaris (who lived in the time of the prophet Jere- 
miah), were only an awkward forgery concocted centuries 
after the tyrant’s death, and full of stupid anachronisms. The 
classical scholars of his day resented the necessity of revising 
their notion of Phalaris. Bentley was disliked not simply on 
account of his criticism but also for his bad manners. Swift 
holds him up to ridicule along with Wotton, in his Battle of 
the Books. To read this book in view of what has been here 
recalled is the easiest way to get into the fight between ancients 
and moderns. 

The very long-lived and witty Fontenelle (1657-1757) de- 
voted no inconsiderable part of his century on earth to pro- 
claiming the superiority of the moderns over the ancients. His 
New Dialogues of the Dead (1683) might make even the most 
touchy classicist smile. He introduces both ancient and mod- 
ern interlocutors. Socrates inquires of Montaigne, ‘What! 
have not men by this time shaken off the follies of Antiquity ?” ; 
Cortes reproaches Montezuma for believing the Spaniards to 
be gods; Montezuma replies that this mistake was no more 
foolish than the superstitions of the Athenians, and the story 
of the holy chickens at Rome, whose appetite determined the 
policy of the Republic. A few years later Fontenelle sum- 
marized and put in order his arguments in a Digression on the 
Ancients and Moderns.’ 

Today the former battle of the books has become the “‘clas- 
sical”.question in our schools and colleges. Is the study of 
Latin and Greek essential to the best education? Are the 
works of the Greeks and the Romans the best preparation for 
life, or, on the other hand, should modern science, modern 
languages, and modern literature be given the preference? 
Many defenders of the classics admit that students rarely 
master either of the dead languages sufficiently to read with 


1The whole story here reviewed, along with an account of Fontenelle’s con- 
tributions, is to be found arranged with skill and learning in The Battle of the 
Books in its Historical Setting (1920), by Professor Anne Elizabeth Burlingame. 
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much pleasure or profit the works of Greeks or Romans, but 
contend that the effort to learn provides a discipline, or train- 
ing, superior to all others. This contention is a modern inven- 
tion which played no part in the discussion as long as Latin 
and Greek were so successfully taught that they enabled stu- 
dents to read books in these languages and even to speak and 
to write them. One who is still in doubt in regard to the 
classical question will find it profitable to turn back to the 
struggle between the ancients and moderns in the days of 
Swift and Fontenelle.’ 


+The claim that a study of ancient grammar, mathematics, logic, or any other 
subject will train the mind in general is regarded as baseless by many modern 
psychologists and educationists. 


CHAPTER III 


THE LENGTHY CASE OF THE PEOPLE VERSUS 
THE KING OPENS IN ENGLAND 


Tue DIVINE CLAIMS OF KINGSHIP 


Heavenly rule is scarcely more mysterious than earthly sov- 
ereignty as formerly conceived. They have been intimately 
associated in the past. Kings have often been deemed gods; 
they have played the part of priests; they were hedged about 
with sacred majesty as representatives of the Almighty. They 
have claimed the right to regulate the religious beliefs of their 
subjects as well as to appropriate their labor and possessions 
to maintain themselves and their courtiers in luxury and to 
carry on their contests with other representatives of God. 
Government has been encompassed with superstitions, by 
which is meant assumptions that will not bear careful inspec- 
tion. It has paraded in ermine robes and dwelt in magnifi- 
cence; yet kings themselves have often been commonplace 
men leading lives of indulgence utterly at variance with the 
standards of their subjects. They have been surrounded by 
flatterers and have had commonly to rely upon a few able 
ministers to secure any success for their reigns. 

In the following pages we shall see quite enough of the deeds 
for which princes have become famous. Of the scandals and 
corruption of their courts little will be said, though we have 
abundant and authentic evidence on these matters. It would 
not be decent to set forth the private lives of Henry VIII, 
Francis I, Henry IV, Charles II, or Louis XIV, not to speak of 
Louis XV. The authorities would exclude from the mails any 
volume which did so. 

47 
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When Thomas Hobbes came to write his great work on gov- 
ernment in the time of Cromwell, some imp whispered to him 
that he should call it Te Leviathan, after that terrible monster 
described in the book of Job. 


Canst thou draw out Leviathan with a hook? ... Will he 
make many supplications unto thee? will he speak soft words unto 
thee? ... Wilt thou take him for a servant for ever? ... His 
scales are his pride, shut up together as with a close seal... . 
His breath kindleth coals, and a flame goeth out of his mouth. .. . 
His heart is as firm as a stone; yea, as hard as a piece of the nether 
millstone. When he raiseth up himself, the mighty are afraid. 


Since the times of Plato and Aristotle many a heavy book 
has been written on government, its origin, its various forms, 
its legitimate sources, and its just powers and limitations. Prac- 
tically none of these describe the way in which governments 
have actually been run, but rather the ideals according to which 
they should be conducted. In all governmental policy there 
have been overwhelming elements of personal favoritism and 
private gain, which were not suitable for publication. This is 
owing to the fact that all governments are managed by human 
beings, who remain human beings even if they are called kings, 
diplomats, ministers, secretaries, or judges, or hold seats in au- 
gust legislative bodies. No process has yet been discovered by 
which promotion to a position of public responsibility will do 
away with a man’s interest in his own welfare, his partialities, 
loves, and hates, his ambition and dread of defeat, his igno- 
rance and prejudices. Yet most books on government neglect 
these considerations; hence their unreality and futility. All 
these statements are historical facts of the utmost importance. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, between 
the death of Elizabeth, in 1603, and the founding of the first 
French republic, in 1793, the theories of earthly rule underwent 
great changes which lie back of the prevailing ideas of our own 
time. The Constitution of the United States, which slightly 
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antedates the French Revolution, is still accepted, with some 
slight modifications, as embodying the correct form and prin- 
ciples of government for over a hundred millions of people. 
It is the product of the late eighteenth century. The prevailing 
conditions, and their reflection in theories which brought about 
the Federal Constitution and the first French republic, have 
gone on operating and developing down to the present. 

They have produced certain important results: (1) The 
decline and ultimate disappearance from Europe of the theory 
of the divine right of kings, and the overturning of almost all 
European thrones, including those of the Tsar and the Sultan. 
(2) The replacement of the old belief in divinely appointed or 
hereditary kings by the sovereignty of the people and by meth- 
ods whereby all adult citizens, both men and women, may vote 
for their chief state officials. (3) The supremacy of the civil gov- 
ernment over religious bodies, or a sharp separation of Church 
and State, with a growing indifference upon the part of govern- 
ments as to what religious views their citizens hold. (4) The 
great weakening or disappearance of the two classes which 
formerly largely influenced public affairs,—the clergy and the 
nobility,—and the tendency of powerful business interests to 
take their place. (5) The growth of nationalism, a belief that 
the State is not merely the territories which a dynasty managed 
to bring under its scepter, but the fundamental unity of a 
people in sentiment, language, and racial traits. (6) Lastly, 
the question has inevitably arisen how the newly conceived 
nations are to make terms with one another and come to live 
in peace in spite of all the terrible warlike traditions set by the 
older governments. We shall confine ourselves in this chapter 
to a short account of the first weakening of kingly power, in 
which enterprise the English took the lead. 

No one previously or in later times could outrun the en- 
thusiasm of Queen Elizabeth’s clergy in setting forth and 
defending the doctrine of the divine right of princes. The 
Anglican Church had been created by the English monarchs 
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(acting through Parliament, which they controlled), and its 
existence depended upon a recognition of their right to throw 
off the papal supremacy. The public must be convinced that 
their ruler enjoyed the God-given powers formerly attrib- 
uted to the Pope. A series of sermons to be preached to the 
people, Te Homilies, were prepared by Protestant ministers 
during the reign of Edward VI and in the early years of 
Elizabeth. That ‘Concerning Good Order and Obedience to 
Rulers and Magistrates” was written as early as 1547, and 
that “Against Disobedience and Wilful Rebellion” was added 
in 1569. 

The people were told that were it not for their ruler they 
would be in constant fear and wretchedness; no man would be 
safe on the highway or sleep unmolested in his bed. Should 
a wicked prince command what was contrary to God’s law, he 
should never be actively disobeyed ; for “rebellion is no medi- 
cine for small lacks in a prince,” since a rebel is worse than the 
most evil sovereign. And should a ruler prove to be evil- 
minded, this is but a just punishment for the sins of his people. 
In the Bible had not God himself said, “Through me kings do 
reign, through me counsellors make just laws; through me 
do princes bear rule”? 


Here let us mark well and remember that the high authority of 
kings, with their makings of laws, judgments and officers, are the 
ordinances, not of man, but of God. . . . It is an intolerable igno- 
rance, madness and wickedness for subjects to make any murmuring, 
rebellion, resistance, commotion, or insurrection against their dear 
and most dread sovereign lord and king, ordained and appointed of 
God’s goodness for their commodity, peace and quietness. . . . Let 
us fear the terrible punishment of Almighty God against traitors or 
rebellious persons by the example of Korah, Dathan and Abiram, 
which repugned and grudged against God’s magistrates and officers, 
and therefore the earth opened and swallowed them alive.t Others 
for their wicked murmuring and rebellion were by a sudden fire sent 


1A reference to Numbers xvi. 
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of God utterly consumed. Others, for their froward behavior to 
their rulers and governors, God’s ministers, were suddenly stricken 
with foul leprosy. Others were stinged to death with wonderful 
strange fiery serpents. . . 

The first author of rebellion was Lucifer, first God’s most excel- 
lent creature and most bounden subject; who, by rebelling against 
the Majesty of God, of the brightest and most glorious angel is 
become the blackest and most foul fiend and devil, and from the 
height of heaven is fallen into the pit and bottom of hell... . It 
cometh, therefore, neither of chance and fortune, nor of the ambi- 
tion of men and women climbing up of their own accord to domin- 
ion, that there be kings, queens, princes, and other governors over 
men, being their subjects, but all kings, queens, and other governors 
are especially appointed by the ordinance of God. 


In the early days of Louis XIV the doctrine of monarchy 
by the grace of God found an eloquent exponent in Bishop 
Bossuet (1627-1704), who prepared for the heir to the French 
throne his treatise on Politics based on the Holy Scriptures. 
It is evident, he says, from the descriptions of kings in the Old 
Testament, that 


The person of the king is sacred, and to attack him in any way is 
a sacrilege. . . . Kings should be guarded as holy things, and who- 
soever neglects to protect them is worthy of death. . . . Where the 
word of the king is, there is power; and who may say to him, What 
doest thou? . . . Without this absolute authority the king could 
neither do good nor repress evil. The prince, as prince, is not re- 
garded as a private person; he is a public personage; all the State 
is in him; the will of all the people is included in his. As all per- 
fection is united in God, so all the powers of individuals are united 
in the person of the prince. 

[The king] is the image of God, who, seated on his high throne 
in the heavens, makes all nature move. . . . Behold the secret cause 
which governs the whole body of the State, contained in a single 
head; you see the image of God in the king, and you have the idea 
of royal majesty. .. . Oh kings, exercise your power boldly, for 
it is divine and salutary for human kind; but exercise it with hu- 
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mility. You are endowed with it from without. Know that it leaves 
you feeble, it leaves you mortal, it leaves you sinners, and charges 
you before God with a very heavy account. 


In the passages just quoted we have what we may call an 
official statement of the doctrine of the divine right of kings 
as it was preached by Elizabeth’s Protestant clergymen and by 
a distinguished Roman Catholic prelate in France a century 
later. By the end of the seventeenth century, events rather 
than arguments had reduced this conception of kingship to in- 
significance in England; and a hundred years after, events 
rather than arguments destroyed for a time the Bourbon mon- 
archy in France. 

Elizabeth had had to guard herself against the attacks of 
the Roman Catholics, especially as represented by the adher- 
ents of Mary Queen of Scots and Philip II of Spain. She in- 
sisted that it was a part of loyalty to her and her government 
for her subjects to accept the rule of the bishops she appointed, 
to attend church regularly, to follow the service as prescribed 
in the Book of Common Prayer, and for government officials 
to pledge themselves to the Thirty-nine Articles. She and her 
advisers deemed it a political rather than a religious duty for 
all her loving subjects to be “knit together in one perfect unity 
of doctrine, and to be conjoined in one uniformity of rites 
and manners in the ministration of God’s holy word.” 

Elizabeth herself, it should be remembered, was no fanatic; 
nor was the sensible Richard Hooker (c. 1553-1600), who 
wrote his celebrated Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity to establish 
the reasonableness of order and uniformity in the matter of 
public worship. Later Archbishop Laud (1573-1 645), in the 
days of Charles I, strove to enforce outward conformity. But 
all these leaders were quite willing that people should interpret 
the Bible or the Church Fathers according to their own tastes 
so long as they showed respect for the forms and general beliefs 
established by law. 
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PowERS OF AN ABSOLUTE RULER 


When the first rumblings of revolution were heard in Eng- 
land, nothing seemed more securely established than the Eng- 
lish monarchy. Under Queen Elizabeth the authority of the 
crown was so great that even a French Bourbon might have 
been satisfied with its extent. On more than one occasion the 
queen had exhibited her prerogatives in spite of parliamentary 
elections and political debates. She made laws by royal proc- 
lamations and laid taxes without the consent of Lords or 
Commons. When she deigned to summon her legislature, she 
spoke to it, if it pleased her, “in language as haughty and im- 
perious as that which the Grand Turk would use to his divan.” 
If members of either House unburdened their minds too freely 
on public questions, they were likely to be locked up as felons. 
She imprisoned her subjects at will and often without sem- 
blance of legal trial. Two of her high courts, the Star Chamber 
and the Ecclesiastical Commission, composed of her pliant 
servants, quickly silenced writers and speakers who ventured 
to doubt the correctness and finality of the existing order. 

In military affairs the authority of the crown was even more 
extended. The sovereign commanded the navy and could order 
it about on the high seas at will. The crown alone could make 
war and peace. It held as a matter of right all lands discovered 
beyond the oceans and could grant them away in lots large or 
smallto persons and companies. The crown alone could create 
corporations and issue charters to companies formed for trade, 
industry, or colonization. Every new dominion and every new 
market enhanced the prestige and enlarged the revenues of 
the sovereign. 

The authority of the crown was supreme in matters of re- 
ligion. When Henry VIII threw off his allegiance to the Pope, 
he declared himself (1534) head of the Church in his realm. 
Under his daughter, Queen Elizabeth, Parliament established 
a national religious system, the Church of England. By a new 
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Act of Supremacy (1559) all authority over spiritual matters 
was vested in the crown, and all officers, civil and ecclesiastical, 
were compelled to take an oath acknowledging the supremacy 
of the monarch. The creed of the Church, embodied in the 
Thirty-nine Articles, was imposed on all subjects by act of 
Parliament. The Act of Uniformity (1559) made the Book of 
Common Prayer the official liturgy of the kingdom and forbade 
parsons, vicars, and ministers to suggest any other doctrines in 
their religious services. 

To complete the supremacy of the State, all bishops and 
archbishops and other high dignitaries were appointed by the 
crown. The king summoned, prorogued, and dissolved the con- 
vocations of the clergy and enjoyed the veto power over meas- 
ures which they passed. Appeals from decisions of the Church 
courts in matters of faith and opinion lay with the king in 
council. As the theory was expounded by a celebrated arch- 
bishop, ‘“‘the king was the spiritual as well as the temporal 
chief of the nation. . . . As he appointed civil officers to keep 
his seal, to collect his revenues, and dispense justice in his 
name, so he appointed divines of various ranks to preach the 
gospel and to administer the sacraments.” Over the lower 
ranks of the clergy the dominion of the bishops and arch- 
bishops under the crown was absolute. Thus was constructed 
a complete official hierarchy, extending from the monarch to 
the humblest official of the Church. 

Government control over religious life included the univer- 
sities, where the clergy were trained, and every school through- 
out the realm. No one could teach in a university or receive a 
degree without first taking an oath to uphold the order estab- 
lished in Church and State. No schoolmaster, public or pri- 
vate, could follow his profession without a license from the 
clerical authorities. 

For the purpose of enforcing obedience a system of espio- 
nage and press censorship was set up. The officers of the crown, 
both lay and clerical, were instructed to be on the alert to 
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detect and prosecute anyone guilty of teaching or preaching 
“errors, heresies, schisms, enormities and contempts” as pro- 
scribed by the authorities. In short, the Church was estab- 
lished by law; religious faith was defined by law; errors and 
heresies were punished by Church and State. 

According to law every person was a member of the Church 
of England and obliged to attend its services. Anyone who dis- 
sented from the Church as established by law, whether Catholic 
or Protestant, was under the ban. It was a crime to celebrate 
or hear Mass. To call the king a heretic or to convert anybody 
to the Catholic faith was treason. Those who attended any 
church, religious meeting, or “conventicle” not under Anglican 
auspices were liable to imprisonment until they were ready to 
conform. 

No book, pamphlet, or other paper could be published until 
“seen, perused, and allowed” by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury or the Bishop of London. Printers and publishers were 
all licensed under royal authority and were liable to mutilation 
or death for printing anything “seditious or slanderous of the 
government in Church and State.” Agents of the government 
were empowered to “break open doors and locks by day or 
night” in their efforts to discover unlicensed printers. It was 
the work of these minions of the law that called forth Milton’s 
noble protest, the Areopagitica, in which he proclaimed that 
“truth needs no stratagems, no licensings to make her vic- 
torious” (see pages 77 ff.). The Stuart monarchs, as we shall 
see, followed the examples of their Tudor predecessors and 
labored with might and main to extirpate, root and branch, 
all opinions not pleasing to the monarch and clergy. 

The authority and dignity of the crown were supported, like- 
wise, by the nobility, the peers of the realm. A few of them 
belonged to old families that traced their titles back to the 
Norman Conquest and boasted of remote days when their 
ancestors, secure in great castles, had defied kings; but most 
of them were of later creation. The power to lift a commoner 
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into the ranks of the nobility was a royal privilege. The king, 
on his own motion, could create a lord by letters patent and 
confer upon him any title that seemed fitting. A successful 
merchant or a country gentleman, by ingratiating himself into 
royal favor, might at any time be elevated to the peerage. 
James I openly sold titles to the rich at fixed sums. In 1597 
there were fifty-six temporal peers in the House of Lords; 
in 1661 there were one hundred and forty-two. By a liberal 
use of this prerogative the king could always count upon the 
cordial friendship of a large group of rich and titled persons. 
He conferred upon them the high offices, civil and military, and 
relied upon them for counsel, protection, and assistance. If 
some of the older families maintained an attitude of proud 
reserve, the newer ones more than made up for it by their 
zealous loyalty to the king. 


PARTIES IN THE STRUGGLE OVER DIVINE RIGHT 


The question arises, Why was England the first among the 
great European nations to subject the king to parliamentary 
control, destroy the monopoly of the Church, establish re- 
ligious toleration, and grant to the individual a large range of 
civil liberty? This has long been a subject for interesting spec- 
ulation. Fifty years ago it was the fashion to say that the 
difference between England and France in this respect was 
due to the fact that the English people, as a branch of the 
Teutonic race, possessed a peculiar genius for civil liberty and 
self-government. This theory was learnedly expounded by 
writers like Stubbs, Green, and Freeman. It exerted a powerful 
influence on historical research in England and America, and 
enjoyed a vogue which was as astounding as it was gratifying 
to the English-speaking peoples. The chief difficulty with the 
theory lay in the fact that the Germans, also Teutons of the 
purest brand, until the débacle of 1918, betrayed no such 
passion for constitutional government, civil liberty, and politi- 
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cal democracy. Another difficulty was the supineness with 
which the English people had long submitted to Norman, 
Plantagenet, and Tudor despotism—a despotism that com- 
pared in its thoroughgoing qualities with the supreme achieve- 
ments of Louis XIV. Moreover, some scholars raised grave 
doubts as to whether the English were not so mixed with Celtic 
and French stocks as to lose their pristine purity altogether. 

At all events, modern historians, English as well as foreign, 
have discarded the Teutonic theory of English liberty. They 
note that all modern nationalities are compounds of many 
racial stocks, and that most of them have passed through sub- 
stantially the same stages of development, at one time or an- 
other in their evolution having cherished practically identical 
ideas in matters of government. They are inclined to ascribe 
the priority of the English revolution to two principal factors. 
The first is the English Channel, which, by separating Eng- 
land from the continent of Europe, made it unnecessary for 
the English king to maintain a large standing army to defend 
his country against invasion. The absence of constant appre- 
hension on the frontiers made the people less dependent upon 
the king for security and protection. Thus the king had no 
large military force to use against the encroachments on his 
powers by his own subjects. The second factor, also due in 
part to England’s fortunate position in the seas, was the re- 
markable extension of English trade and exploration in the 
reign of Elizabeth and James I. Under this stimulus towns 
grew in population, and the mercantile classes increased in 
wealth and numbers. The spirit of commerce, being the spirit 
of risk and adventure, naturally challenged the old order, 
dominated by king, lords, and clergy and built upon unchang- 
ing agriculture. If this explanation is not exhaustive, it at 
least throws light upon the subject of England’s leadership in 
constitutional development. 

There is a striking unanimity among the historians of all 
schools as to the way in which the people of England grouped 
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themselves either for or against the crown and Church when 
civil war came. According to the Catholic scholar Lingard, 
“three fourths of the nobility and superior gentry, led by feelings 
of honor and gratitude or by attachment to the Church or by 
a well-grounded suspicion of the leading patriots, ranged them- 
selves under the royal banner. . . . While the higher classes 
repaired with their dependents to the support of the king, the 
call of the Parliament was cheerfully obeyed by the yeomanry 
in the country and by the merchants and tradesmen in the 
towns.” This is also exactly the conclusion reached by Hallam, 
a painstaking and judicious Protestant historian: ‘The yeo- 
manry and the trading classes of the towns were generally 
hostile to the king’s side even in those counties which were in 
his military occupation. . . . On the other hand the gentry 
were, in a great majority, attached to his cause, even in the 
parts of England which lay subject to Parliament.” 

The very names of the parties to the contest betrayed social 
distinctions. The members of the people’s party, being farmers 
and merchants, could not conveniently wear wigs and long 
ringlets ; so they cut their hair short and were dubbed Round- 
heads. Buckle, the historian, proud of the democratic ori- 
gins of modern England, gives a long list of tailors, brewers, 
grocers, mercers, weavers, shoemakers, and haberdashers who 
rose to positions of influence in the ranks of the opposition to 
the king in the days of the revolutionary struggle. The mem- 
bers of the king’s party, on the other hand, being knights on 
horseback, were called Cavaliers. 

With the growth of commerce the number of merchants in- 
creased. Their wealth and enterprise gave them a place of 
power in the affairs of England. For their success they looked 
not to royal favor but to their own initiative. Their symbols 
of rank were not titles and castles but strong boxes, warehouses, 
docks, and stores in the cities. It required no royal favor to lift 
a humble artisan or peasant into the mercantile class. No legal 
barriers closed a business career to talent. Whoever could 
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master the art of buying and selling could command his place 
among the merchants of England. Whereas the lords were 
numbered by the scores, rich merchants were numbered by the 
thousands. 

Moreover, the landed estates of the peers were limited in 
acres, whereas the capital which the merchant could amass 
had no limit. Being engaged in the regular transaction of 
business, the merchants could not endure arbitrary taxes and 
customs duties imposed by the crown. Dwelling closely to- 
gether in the towns and traveling to and fro in all parts of 
the realm, they could readily act in concert and form combina- 
tions to resist royal exactions. ‘The spirit of commerce,” 
wrote an old pamphleteer, “is the spirit of liberty.” 

No less independent in spirit than the merchants were the 
“sturdy yeomen” of England. They were the free and proud 
owners of small estates and farms. They were not men of title, 
but many of them could trace their lineage back to the Norman 
Conquest, and some of them could look with ill-concealed 
contempt upon the upstart nobleman who had recently bought 
a title from King James I for £10,000. Possessed of consider- 
able property, experienced in farming, and energetic in their 
sphere, the yeomen were among the first to resent the extrava- 
gant claims and the arbitrary conduct of the Stuarts. 

It often happened that the yeomen and the merchants found 
leaders among the more prosperous landed gentry,—men of 
large estates, enjoying the title of “Sir” without higher honors. 
The country gentlemen dwelt in comfortable manor houses 
amid their broad acres, served as justices of the peace, and 
often sat in the House of Commons for their county or a neigh- 
boring town or borough. A great many of them took the king’s 
side in the quarrels that filled the seventeenth century; but, 
on the other hand, some of the most spirited, like Pym, 
Hampden, and Cromwell, became the leaders of the people’s 
party, first in challenging the conduct of the king, and finally 
in temporarily abolishing the monarchy. 
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In the thirteenth century the kings of England, in dire straits 
for money, had from time to time summoned lords of the realm 
and representatives of the counties and towns to a parliament 
to grant funds for the royal treasury. In the course of time this 
national organ grew into a tax-granting and lawmaking body, 
and with the passing years it often showed its boldness by as- 
serting its powers in matters of government. In France and 
other European countries similar representative bodies sprang 
up during the Middle Ages, but most of them disappeared. In 
1614, when the English revolution was germinating, the Estates 
General of France had their last session previous to 1789; the 
French crown was strong enough to dispense with the repre- 
sentative body entirely for one hundred and seventy-five years. 

In addition to their Parliament, with its laws and customs, 
the English had also their Magna Carta. It too was a limita- 
tion on royal prerogative. It had been forced on King John 
in 1215; it had been renewed from time to time, and had 
been the subject of much learned comment by lawyers and 
judges. Now, that historic document contained many general 
clauses about the rights of subjects, about taxes, liberties, and 
privileges of freemen. These clauses, besides being written in 
Latin, were broad, vague, and obscure. With a little ingenuity 
the lawyers of the Stuart period, if so disposed, could find in 
the language of the Charter some justification for resisting the 
pretensions of the crown. As McKechnie, the modern com- 
mentator on the Charter, says of the celebrated jurist Coke, 
“In the skillful hands of Sir Edward, the Great Charter is 
made to attack the abuses of James or Charles rather than 
those of John or Henry, which its framers had in view.” Eng- 
lishmen, in overturning crown and Church, did not have to 
create any new theories of government or resort to the theory 
of natural rights, “written as with a sunbeam in the heart of 
man,” as did the French revolutionists. They could revive and 
appeal to the ancient customs of Parliament and the broad 
prohibitions of Magna Carta. 
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In still another respect the English revolution differed from 
its French successor beginning in 1789. Both of them, it is 
true, involved an attack upon an established church; but there 
the analogy disappears. French writers, such as Voltaire, as- 
sailed the Catholic Church in the name of free thought, whereas 
the English critics of the established faith assailed it in the 
name of Christianity. In fact, the Church of England had 
scarcely been organized before clergymen within its fold, and 
humble folk without, began to propose changes in the liturgy 
and faith. Their proposals, ranging from minor matters to 
fundamental religious ideas, did not at first, however, embrace 
designs on the Church itself. It was to be “purified,” and 
the advocates of reform were nicknamed Puritans. They 
thought that the Church was not religious enough, and they 
denounced games and pastimes, especially on Sundays, and 
advocated an austere life for all the people. 

The Puritan agitation soon widened, and several sects or 
parties with widely differing views sprang up. There was a 
“Low Church” party ready to support the Established Church 
if all ‘superstitious usages” which recalled the Catholic Church 
were abolished. Then there were the Presbyterians, followers 
of John Calvin, who held that the Church should rightly be 
governed by ministers and elders instead of by bishops. Lastly 
there were the Independents, or Separatists. These rejected 
the Anglican and Presbyterian ideas of Church government 
and declared that each religious community should govern 
itself. To this view the Baptists and the Friends also inclined. 
Indeed the idea of self-government for each religious sect 
spread far and wide in England and Scotland as the spirit of 
religious dissent took hold of the masses. 

From the point of view of the English crown and State 
Church this idea was nothing short of revolutionary. If there 
were to be no bishops and archbishops appointed by higher 
authorities to rule over the churches, if men were to claim the 
right to elect their own church officials, why should they not 
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with equal reason claim the right to choose their own civil 
governors? In fact, this is exactly what happened. In the idea 
of religious self-government a discerning writer, Borgeaud, has 
found the germs of modern political democracy; and it must 
be remembered that this view could be cited, by the “Dis- 
senters,” from the New Testament, where anyone could read of 
the brethren of the first church at Jerusalem, who were drawn 
together in a common society after the death of Jesus. James I 
was not wholly without justification when he exclaimed bit- 
terly, ‘““A Scottish presbytery agreeth as well with a monarchy 
as God with the Devil.” The Bible had been translated into 
English, under the auspices of James himself, and spread 
broadcast by the printing-press. It was, indeed, the one book 
read by the masses, and in it they could find seemingly divine 
encouragement to resist the king and Church of England. ‘Let 
God arise and let his enemies be scattered! Like as the mist 
vanisheth, so shalt thou drive them away,” exclaimed Oliver 
Cromwell as his “sober Christians” broke the king’s best 
troops on the field of battle and with the sword subverted the 
old order in England. 


How THE ENGLISH EXECUTED THEIR KING 


The first two Stuart kings, faced by changing economic con- 
ditions as commerce arose and flourished and by religious fer- 
ment on every hand, would have had troublous times even if 
they had been moderate, tolerant, and circumspect. But it 
happened that they did not have these qualities. They were, on 
the contrary, willful, opinionated, and singularly obtuse. The 
combined reigns of James I and Charles I, lasting from 1603 to 
1649, in spite of occasional compliance with popular demands, 
were marked by increasing arbitrariness in conduct. Both of 
them taught and practiced the doctrine of divine right. They 
levied taxes without the consent of Parliament; they wrung 
“benevolences” and loans from their subjects; they col- 
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lected “ship money,” not only from the seaports, according to 
old rights, but also from the inland towns. They imprisoned 
men like John Hampden, who refused to pay taxes unauthor- 
ized by Parliament, and members of the House of Commons, 
like Pym and Eliot, who dared to protest openly against the 
conduct of the king and his ministers. 

If Parliament was too insistent upon its rights, the king 
would refuse to summon it. James I once did without Parlia- 
ment for six years, and Charles I for eleven years. When the 
Commons protested against royal measures, James I sent for 
their journals and with his own hands tore the resolutions of 
protest out of the record. Both James and Charles selected 
and favored bishops and archbishops who supported their ex- 
treme claims and taught the unquestioning obedience of sub- 
jects. Both of them dismissed judges who rendered decisions 
contrary to their pleasure, and employed a horde of zealous of- 
ficials to arrest and imprison those who printed or circulated 
“seditious, schismatical, or other scandalous books.” 

To political difficulties were added religious controversies, 
which grew more and more bitter as sects multiplied in num- 
ber. James I encountered the new doctrines of religious re- 
formers in the second year of his reign, when several hundred 
clergymen petitioned for more freedom on some points of doc- 
trine and service. After listening for a few moments with evi- 
dent restraint, James burst out angrily: ‘No bishop, no king. 
_ . .~ If this be all your party hath to say I will make them 
conform themselves or else harry them out of the land.” By 
this sharp speech, says the historian Gardiner, “he sealed his 
own fate and that of England forever.” Still James had not 
acted hastily. He was an eager student of affairs—“the most 
learned fool in Europe,” as a French minister called him. He 
simply took the ground that one change might lead to another, 
until his whole system was undermined. He thought it safest 
and best, therefore, to make no concession at all and to stand 
firmly by things as he found them. 
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In dealing with those who refused to conform to the very 
letter of the law, the Stuarts declined to make any fine distinc- 
tions between moderate Puritans, who proposed slight inno- 
vations; Presbyterians, with their rival State Church; and 
Separatists, with their leveling doctrines. James and Charles 
lumped all Dissenters together as makers of trouble and dealt 
with them accordingly. 

The Court of the Star Chamber, composed of royal judges, 
proved to be the pliant tool for “extirpating abominable opin- 
ions.” Men of high and low rank fell under its displeasure. 
Alexander Leighton, a Scotch divine who attacked the episco- 
pacy in a savage manner, was fined £10,000, degraded, whipped 
publicly at Westminster, and set in the pillory. Not satisfied 
with this, the Court ordered that he should have one ear cut 
off, one side of his nose slit, one cheek branded with the letters 
“S. 5.” (sower of sedition), and that the whole cruel process 
should be repeated in another part of town the next week. 
Then, as if this were not enough, the victim was sentenced to 
prison for life. There were scores of cases almost as terrible as 
this, and hundreds of others revolting enough, if less horrible 
in details. 

Persecution aroused thousands of people who had hitherto 
taken little interest in theological controversies. Moreover, it 
fused into one party of passionate hatred all opponents of 
monarchy by divine right. Men who were thrown into prison 
for refusing to pay taxes not authorized by Parliament found 
as companions in misery men whose offense had been writing 
books or pamphlets against the Established Church. Slowly 
Puritans, Independents, and Presbyterians were driven by op- 
pression into a compact mass. Divided on everything else, all 
parties were united in opposition to the common enemy: the 
absolute monarch and the Established Church. 

There was, in short, a conflict between the idea of royal su- 
premacy and religious liberty that could not be settled. The 
only solution was the triumph of the one or the other, although 
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for nearly forty years an attempt was made to solve the prob- 
lem by the peaceful methods of negotiation. Had the king 
been willing slowly to surrender his prerogatives, he might 
have avoided a revolution; but neither James I nor Charles I 
was in any mood to surrender anything. When they yielded, 
they yielded to necessity, with bad grace, and only to break 
their pledges. They looked upon all criticism as seditious and 
all critics as fomenters of disorder. 

James I took this position from the beginning of his reign. 
During the sessions of his first Parliament, the House of Com- 
mons laid a statement of its rights before him in the form of 
a moderate petition. The remonstrants were careful to aver 
that they came in the spirit of peace, with no thought of work- 
ing the subversion of the “state ecclesiastical as it now stands,” 
but they were explicit as to their rights: “Our privileges and 
our liberties are of right and due inheritance no less than our 
lands and goods. . . . The voice of the people in things of 
their knowledge is said to be as the voice of God.” And they 
concluded by saying, ‘Our care is and must be to confirm the 
love and tie the hearts of your subjects, the Commons, most 
firmly to your Majesty.” But even such language of respect 
and moderation excited the anger of the king and opened the 
way for endless bickerings and disputes. 

After twenty years of conflict with James I, the House of 
Commons was stiffened in its determination to assert its claims ; 
and early in the reign of his son, Charles I, it wrung from the 
crown the approval of a solemn declaration of privileges em- 
bodied in the Petition of Right. This document, approved in 
1628, set forth three distinct propositions: imprisonment with- 
out lawful trial is illegal; martial law and orders instituting 
courts-martial are illegal; and taxes, loans, gifts, and benevo- 
lences without the consent of Parliament are unlawful. Though 
Charles I signed these articles, he had mental reservations at 
the time and immediately resorted to measures of illegal tax- 
ation. Finding Parliament insistent in the matter of its rights, 
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he exclaimed that unless the members would do their duty he 
would be compelled to use those other means which God had 
put into his hand. With an angry gesture he dissolved the two 
Houses, and for eleven years governed personally without call- 
ing another session of Parliament. During this period he fined 
and imprisoned popular leaders, levied ship money, collected 
taxes, and issued decrees, declaring that he “hated the very 
name of Parliaments.” 

When, in 1640, Charles, heavily in debt and at the end of 
his resources, was again forced to call Parliament, he found 
no such moderate men as those he had faced eleven years be- 
fore. Within a few months Parliament tried, condemned to 
death, and executed his favorite minister and adviser, the Earl 
of Strafford; abolished his two great agencies for oppressing 
his subjects, namely, the Star Chamber and the Court of 
High Commission; drew up a program of reform in State and 
Church; and demanded the right to appoint and dismiss the 
royal ministers. The climax came when the House of Commons 
proposed that the command of the militia should pass from 
the king to its appointees. “If I granted your demands,” re- 
torted Charles, “I should be no more than the mere phantom 
of a king.” ‘That was true, and Charles would rather fight than 
to surrender prerogatives which he regarded as his right. So 
he raised the standard of war and summoned all faithful sub- 
jects to his side. That was on August 22, 1642. For six years, 
Cavaliers and Roundheads tried out their great issue on the 
field of battle. 

At length, under the leadership of Oliver Cromwell, the 
parliamentary army, composed largely of God-fearing and 
zealous men, triumphed everywhere, and the king was a pris- 
oner in the hands of his angry subjects. Members of the House 
of Commons who now turned to measures of moderation and 
compromise were rudely expelled by soldiers, and the remnant 
—the “Rump”— created a high court for the trial of the sov- 
ereign. The result was foregone. Charles was condemned to 
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death, and on January 30, 1649, he was executed at Whitehall. 
“The news of the king’s death,” says Green, “was received 
throughout Europe with a thrill of horror. The Tsar of Russia 
chased the English envoy from his court. The ambassador of 
France was withdrawn on the proclamation of the republic. . . . 
Holland took the lead in acts of open hostility.” 


ENGLAND A REPUBLIC 


Shortly after the execution of Charles, the “purged” House 
of Commons proclaimed the people of England “a Common- 
wealth and Free State,” to be governed henceforward by “the 
representatives of the people in Parliament and such as they 
shall appoint and constitute officers and ministers for the good 
of the people and without any king or House of Lords.” Eng- 
land was a republic. Its fate was in the hands of a few army 
officers and members of the House of Commons. 

Now the real troubles of the revolutionists began. They 
were divided among themselves in the hour of triumph. A 
conservative wing proposed to limit the right of suffrage to 
property owners worth £200 or more; a radical faction would 
be satisfied with nothing short of manhood suffrage. “I would 
fain know,” exclaimed one of their leaders, “what the soldier 
hath fought for all this while? He hath fought to enslave him- 
self, to give power to men of riches, to men of estate, and to 
make himself a perpetual slave.”’ Other radicals, not even con- 
tent with political reforms, proposed to break up the estates 
of the great landlords and to give land to the peasants. “No 
man,” wrote Winstanley, an ardent reformer of this school, 
“shall have any more land than he can labor himself. . . . If 
the rich still hold fast to this propriety of Mine and Thine, let 
them labor their own lands with their own hands; and let the 
common people that say the earth is ours, not mine, let them 
labor together and eat bread together upon the commons, 
mountains, and hills.” After the execution of the king some 
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of the radicals began to plow and dig the common lands of the 
villages, and others petitioned Cromwell and the army for 
land reforms. Extremists in religious matters and sects of 
various views attacked the Church and proposed a hundred 
schemes for reordering religious affairs. To complete the scene, 
disputes arose between the “Rump” Parliament and the army. 
At the end of four years of wrangling, Cromwell ordered 
soldiers to clear the hall in which Parliament sat, shouting to 
the frightened members, ‘I will put an end to your prating.”’ 
The Commonwealth had become a dictatorship, and Cromwell 
was the dictator. He was now given the title of Lord Protector, 
and for five years he ruled England with an iron hand. He 
collected taxes, appointed officers, imprisoned and exiled ob- 
jectors, and waged war on land and sea against the Dutch, 
Trish, and Spanish. It is true that he made experiments in at- 
tempting to restore some kind of parliamentary government, 
but through them all he remained master of the situation. 
The great hopes that had been raised in the day of revolu- 
tion were not realized. The time was to come when the people 
of England were to govern through representatives and minis- 
ters of their own choosing, but it had not come in Cromwell’s 
day. Worn out by labors and disease, he died in the early 
autumn of 1658, leaving his heritage of power to an amiable 
but weak and unworthy son. By this time a deep reaction 
toward the old monarchy had set in. A son of “the martyred 
king,”’ who had been crowned as Charles II by a few faithful 
followers at Scone, in 1651, was called to the throne. 


RESTORATION AND EXPULSION OF THE STUARTS 


The return of Charles “from his travels” was the signal for 
severe measures against the surviving leaders of the revolution. 
Many men who had taken part in the execution of Charles I 
were cruelly done to death. Cromwell’s bones were dug up and 
hung in chains. Law after law was passed restoring the Church 
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of England to its old position and making even more stringent 
the penalties laid upon critics and Dissenters. The very name 
“Puritan” became an object of execration. But the changes 
wrought during twenty years of revolution could not be undone. 
Even if he had been so inclined, Charles II could not have re- 
stored all the autocratic practices of his father. Fortunately for 
him, perhaps, he had no such desire. He cared far more for 
pretty women, and for eating and drinking, than he did for the 
business of State. Having lived through troublous times, he was 
convinced that the world was a mad place and that one had 
better make oneself as comfortable as might be. A gentle but 
confirmed cynic, he was not going to risk his crown in any 
dangerous adventures. So he lived out his reign of twenty-five 
years and died, in 1685, a natural death, apologizing wittily at 
the very end for being so long in his taking-off. 

His brother and successor, James II, was quite a different 
sort of person. He was a zealous Catholic; and though he 
promised at his accession to “preserve the Government both in 
Church and State as now established,” he lost no opportunity 
to advance the interest of his faith. The law provided that only 
members of the English Church were eligible for public offices ; 
but he appointed Catholics in spite of the law and obtained 
from a high court a decision in favor of the practice. He for- 
bade the clergy to preach against his own religion and created 
anew the old Court of High Commission, to punish all critics. 

To cap the climax, James II issued a general Declaration of 
Indulgence, which, in effect, swept away all the penal laws 
directed against Catholics and Dissenters alike. Thus, at one 
blow, he alienated the Church of England, which had been such 
a tower of strength to his father. At the same time, the Dissent- 
ers, glad to have freedom themselves, looked with dismay upon 
the emancipation of the Catholics and feared a return to papal 
supremacy even more than they feared the monopoly of the 
Anglican establishment. England was Protestant, and the 
spirit of Cromwell was not dead. 
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James learned this to his cost. Before the third year of his 
reign had expired, a group of influential lords sent a formal 
letter to William, Prince of Orange, who had married James’s 
daughter, Mary, asking the Prince to come into England with 
an army and “restore English liberties.” The invitation was 
answered promptly; at the head of a powerful army, William 
landed in England on November 5, 1688. James, alarmed at 
the course of events, sought to save his throne by making all 
kinds of promises and undoing his illegal measures, but it was 
too late. Deserted by his friends and his children, he fled to 
France, where he found refuge and comfort at the court of 
Louis XIV. Such was the “Glorious Revolution of 1688.” 


EMERGENCE OF PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 


Before William and Mary were crowned, Parliament drew 
up an elaborate Declaration of Rights condemning the evil 
practices of James and asserting “the ancient liberties of Eng- 
lish subjects.” This document was solemnly read to William 
and Mary, and on this basis they were proffered the crown. 
They accepted the conditions (February, 1689), and thus the 
English monarchy was made to rest upon a definite agreement, 
or contract, with Parliament. 

The principles of the Declaration were enacted into law, and 
the famous instrument became known as the Bill of Rights. 
According to its terms the royal suspension of laws, the creation 
of a Court of High Commission, and the maintenance of a stand- 
ing army and the levying of taxes without the consent of Parlia- 
ment are illegal; subjects have the right to petition the king; 
the election of members of Parliament must be free; freedom 
of speech in Parliament cannot be questioned outside of Parlia- 
ment; excessive bail must not be required nor excessive fines 
imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted; and for 
the redress of grievances sessions of Parliament shall be held 
frequently, 
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Thus, after nearly a century of conflict, civil war, revolution, 
and reaction, a few simple principles, for which moderate mem- 
bers of the House of Commons had stood in the beginning, 
were formally and firmly established: no taxes could be laid 
or law passed or armed forces maintained without consent of 
Parliament; no subject could be unlawfully imprisoned by 
arbitrary act of the king; no laws could be set aside by mere 
royal decree; and there was to be no interference with freedom 
of debate in Parliament. 

The period of English revolution also witnessed the rise of 
that extraordinary phenomenon of modern democracy, the 
political party. Before that time there had been in England 
and on the Continent many groups and factions in parliaments 
and outside them. They often engaged in bitter quarrels and 
frequently settled their disputes by fighting. Each of them, in 
the hour of triumph, often celebrated victory by putting the 
leaders of the opposition to death, as the Puritans had sent 
Charles I and his chief advisers to the scaffold. In taking this 
step the victorious faction resorted to the forms of law,—im- 
peachment, with its solemn trial or a bill of attainder. It was 
in the closing years of the seventeenth century that these ter- 
rible methods were laid aside and the defeated leaders of the 
opposition were allowed to retire from the scene with their 
heads on their shoulders. 

Indeed, at that time the two great English factions, Whigs 
and- Tories, became so powerful that a general proscription 
of the fallen foemen was out of the question. The Whigs were 
the champions of a limited monarchy and of the rights of 
Parliament ; the Tories were the champions of divine right and 
the unquestioning obedience of the subject. Such were the 
broad theories which the Whigs and Tories professed ; but the 
roots of their differences lay deep in the social and economic 
life of the nation. “The loyal adherents of Charles I,” says 
the historian May, “were drawn from the territorial nobles, 
the country gentlemen, the higher yeomanry, the Church, and 
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the universities; the Parliament was mainly supported by the 
smaller freeholders, the inhabitants of the towns, and the Prot- 
estant Nonconformists. Seventy years afterwards, on the ac- 
cession of George I, the classes were distinguished by similar 
principles.” 

Political parties, like the press, made for the development 
of public opinion. Party leaders, seeking votes at elections, 
attacked the government and the measures of their opponents, 
argued all manner of public questions, and encouraged the 
habit of debate and discussion. Arbitrary actions on the part 
of the government were sure to find frank critics in the party 
out of power. Those in charge of the government therefore had 
to be circumspect lest they should awaken an opposition that 
would turn them out of office. Slowly, but inevitably, power 
slipped from the hands of the king and a few ministers and 
the members of the House of Commons into the hands of the 
voters; that subtle force known as public opinion became the 
basis of political sovereignty. As a wag once remarked, in this 
way factions that had once broken heads in their efforts to 
obtain and hold office now resorted to the practice of counting 
heads and accepting the verdict of the count. Before many 
generations passed, as we shall see (pp. 250-251), the party 
became supreme, and the king was compelled to choose all his 
ministers from the group that had a majority in the House 
of Commons. Thus the party system helped to complete the 
popular control over government which only the boldest think- 
ers had dreamed of in the days of Charles I. At the same time 
it transferred to the forum of public opinion the discussion 
of measures and policies and prepared the way for modern 
democracy. 

As the Whigs, chiefly the spokesmen for the business in- 
terests, increased in power and as the colonial and commercial 
expansion of England went on apace, it was inevitable that the 
government should have to deal more and more with large 
economic questions. In the course of time a school of writers 
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appeared who dealt with every phase of economics: trade, 
shipping, colonies, currency, rent, taxation, tariffs, ship sub- 
sidies, bounties, and similar matters. Some of them attempted 
complete treatises and thus must be reckoned as the fore- 
runners of Adam Smith and the modern school of economists. 

Widely as the seventeenth-century economists differed on 
many matters, there was a general agreement on the proposi- 
tion that the government should aid, protect, and support 
commerce and colonization. This theory of government was 
termed mercantilism. 

Accordingly in the year 1651, while Cromwell was in power, 
a series of navigation acts and similar measures began to be 
passed, designed to protect English manufacturers and ship- 
pers against foreign competition and to make the English col- 
onies tributaries to the prosperity of the business men of the 
mother country.’ Long before the “Glorious Revolution” of 
1688 this policy had borne fruit in scores of statutes, and long 
afterward it continued to control the statesmen who dealt with 
colonial and commercial questions. There was hardly any- 
thing from cod and whale blubber to woolen cloth and cutlery 
that was not regulated by an act of Parliament. No one could 
buy or sell, manufacture or ship, save under the eagle eyes of 
the officers of the law. 

Though it is the fashion of modern writers to criticize this 
policy, it is well to remember two things. The first is that 
under it England grew into the supreme commercial and co- 
lonial power of the world. The second is that all modern gov- 
ernments, including that of England, are following a similar 
policy today. The English Revolution of 1688 marked the 
triumph of mercantilism; and even if it was later rejected for 
a time, the end of this philosophy is not yet in sight. 

Although the century of civil conflict in England inaugurated 
the system of mercantile measures that were destined to bring 
on the American Revolution, it was nevertheless favorable in 

1See pages 173-174. 
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many ways to colonial freedom. Engrossed in their domestic 
struggles, the kings of England had little time for interfering 
with American affairs. What they might have done if their 
hands had been free is illustrated by the measures of the ill- 
starred James II. Determined to make his subjects across the 
seas as well as at home feel the weight of his authority, he 
appointed a man after his own heart, Sir Edmund Andros, 
governor of all New England, New York, and New Jersey. 
Andros proceeded to collect all the old dues for which he 
could find color of title; he abrogated claims to lands when 
he thought them unlawful; he forced the Episcopal service 
upon the Old South Church in Boston; he denied the writ of 
habeas corpus to a minister who denounced taxation without 
representation. 

But such attempts were few and unsuccessful. In the main, 
the colonies enjoyed an extraordinary freedom from arbitrary 
interference on the part of the crown throughout the entire 
seventeenth century, the crucial days of American beginnings. 
In those early years the Americans acquired rights, established 
customs, and developed the machinery of self-government 
which later made independence possible. Moreover, the doc- 
trines enunciated by the English revolutionists—doctrines of 
popular rights—afforded a whole armory of arguments when 
the Americans, in 1765, set out upon the course that led to 
their revolution. 

Radical as the demands of the Cromwellian party seemed 
to Charles I, they were mild as compared with the measures 
which the French Revolution evoked more than a century 
later. In the course of the long upheaval in England there 
triumphed no such extreme doctrines of democracy as those 
which convulsed France when the storm broke there. As 
Macaulay says of the English revolution, “The laws had 
undergone little alteration. . . . The tenures of the soil were 
still to be learned from Littleton and Coke. The Great Charter 
was mentioned with as much reverence in the parliaments of 
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the Commonwealth as in those of any earlier or any later age. 

. The bulk of the ecclesiastical property still remained. 
The colleges still held their estates. The parson still received 
his tithes. The Lords had, at a crisis of great excitement, been 
excluded by military violence; but they retained their titles 
and an ample share of public veneration.”’ At the great settle- 
ment of 1689 all the old institutions were kept in form, if 
changed somewhat in spirit. The prerogatives of the king were 
curtailed and defined, but the crown remained an object of rev- 
erence. The constitution of the House of Lords and the House 
of Commons was absolutely unchanged. More merchants and 
country gentlemen had been elevated to the peerage, but the 
peers had lost none of their ancient rights in law-making. The 
same classes of people voted in 1689 as in 1603. The suffrage 
had not been extended, and the new towns that had sprung up 
had not been given representatives in the Commons. 

The mass of the people—namely, the tillers of the soil—had 
taken little or no part in the revolutions, and their position had 
not been improved in any respect. Serfdom had disappeared 
in England before the conflict began, and the serfs had become 
tenants and agricultural laborers. Unlike the French peasants 
a hundred years later, they did not participate in uprisings 
against the king. It is true that a few spokesmen for the ten- 
ants and agricultural laborers, such as Winstanley, had begged 
that the land be taken from the great lords and given to the 
people, but they begged in vain. They petitioned that the com- 
mon lands belonging to the villages, at least, should be put at 
the disposal of the man with a hoe; but their petitions were 
not granted. In fact, the English igs of the soil sank lower 
and lower during the revolution and the years that followed it. 
Since the landed gentry were powerful in Parliament, they 
passed act after act inclosing the common lands attached to 
the villages, thus depriving the peasants of their rights to use 
such lands and enriching the already prosperous landlords. 
Down through the eighteenth century this process continued 
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until the body of freeholders who owned and tilled their tiny 
farms almost disappeared. England became the paradise of 
the great landlord. So it happened that the serfs of England, 
instead of becoming small landowners, like their brethren 
across the Channel, sank into half-starved wage-earners. Eng- 
land, instead of developing into a country of farms tilled by 
men who owned and loved the soil, became a country of vast 
estates owned by lords, and tilled by day laborers less secure 
in their livelihood than their servile ancestors and in many 
respects worse off. 

It was the pathetic state of the peasantry that long after- 
ward called forth the lament of Goldsmith in The Deserted 
Village. It is true that he probably had in mind his native Irish 
village when he wrote, but his lines were equally applicable to 
the decaying peasantry of England: 


Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay: 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made: 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 


CENSORSHIP AND TOLERATION 


All the discussions about heavenly and earthly authority, of 
which we have been speaking in this and the previous chapter, 
inevitably raised the interesting question of how far the gov- 
ernment was justified in punishing those who “murmured.” 
Was it the duty of government officials to destroy or prevent 
the publication of books which they deemed treasonable, sedi- 
tious, heretical, blasphemous, or indecent? Were they to arrest 
or silence those who criticized the monarch and his ministers 
or expressed doubts in regard to the accepted ideas of God and 
the Bible and the powers of the Church? It was unanimously 
agreed that it was the business of rulers and magistrates to 
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punish those who disturbed peace and order. Did this prerog- 
ative extend to such talking and writing as seemed to the 
authorities to threaten the tranquillity or welfare of the realm? 
A speech, a book, or a pamphlet might easily have more far- 
reaching and disturbing effects on public opinion than any 
overt act. It might seem more deliberately criminal and inex- 
cusable than some hasty deed of violence, of which the State 
would take immediate notice. 

On the other hand, those who think that they have new and 
better ideas and plans than the prevailing ones naturally de- 
mand the right to be heard. They urge that if government 
officials are permitted to suppress or punish novel suggestions 
and free criticism, old mistakes and abuses can never be over- 
come nor new truth disseminated. The problem of “freedom 
of speech” was raised in the United States by the World War, 
and it is important to note the eloquent arguments of those 
former advocates of liberty who helped lay the foundations for 
such freedom of discussion as exists today. 

During the Middle Ages the State supported the Church in 
punishing all who dared dissent from the official religious doc- 
trines, and sometimes the universities established penalties for 
those who expressed disagreement with Aristotle. When print- 
ing was invented, measures were taken by the Church authori- 
ties to have manuscripts approved by a bishop or a board of 
censors before they could be legally printed. The Council of 
Trent, established in 1563 a cumulative Index of Prohibited 
Books, including those that must be expurgated before being 
admitted to circulation. The first celebrated work to review 
all those precautions of the past and plead eloquently for the 
entire abolition of government censorship was the Areopagitica, 
by the poet John Milton. 

Milton was a bold thinker and ardent reformer,—one who 
would be called a “radical” by most people today. He made 
an uncongenial marriage in 1643, when he was thirty-five, with 
a girl of seventeen. She speedily left him; and he published 
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forthwith his Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, in which he 
declared that the most substantial and holy justification of 
divorce was incompatibility. He rejected the doctrine that 
matrimony had a permanent sacramental sanction, and claimed 
that his contentions were based upon a proper interpretation of 
the Bible as well as upon the most profound dictates of reason, 
common sense, simple decency, and humanity. Domestic 
bondage was worse than any public tyranny; “for he in vain 
makes a vaunt of liberty in the senate or in the forum who 
languishes under the vilest servitude to an inferior at home.” 

In addressing his book on divorce to the Long Parliament, 
he says: 


If it were seriously asked who of all teachers and masters that 
ever have taught have drawn the most disciples after him, both in 
religion and manners, it might not untruly be answered, Custom. 

Error supports Custom, Custom countenances Error. And 
these two would persecute and chase away all truth and solid wisdom 
out of human life. [These,] with the numerous and vulgar train of 
their followers, make it their chief design to envy and cry down the 
industry of free reasoning, under the terms “humor” and ‘“innova- 
tion”; as if the womb of teeming Truth were to be closed up if she 
presumes to try to bring forth aught that sorts not with their un- 
chewed notions and suppositions. . . . [Truth] never comes into 
the world but like a bastard, to the ignominy of him that brought her 
forth. . . . When points of difficulty are to be discussed apper- 
taining to the removal of unreasonable wrong and burden from 
the perplexed life of our brother, it is incredible how cold, how 
dull and far from all fellow-feeling we are, without the spur of 
self-discernment. 


Milton’s recommendations in regard to easy divorce have 
now been accepted in many countries, but they aroused only 
scandal in England in the seventeenth century. Bishop Hall 
denounced his book as a licentious pamphlet; James Howell 
—whose letters are not wholly forgotten—called the poet “a 
poor, shallow-brained puppy.” He was branded as the founder 
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of a new sect of “divorcers.” With his convictions in regard to 
the discovery of new Truth, the firm alliance of Custom and 
Error, together with “the spur of self-discernment” which had 
come to him through his ill-sorted marriage and the execra- 
tions heaped upon him and his book, it is not strange that 
Milton’s proud spirit produced the Areopagitica. 

Its object, he says, was to make plain “that the power of 
determining what was true and what was false, what ought to 
be published and what to be suppressed, might no longer be 
intrusted to a few illiterate and illiberal individuals, who re- 
fused their sanction to any work which contained views or 
sentiments at all above the level of the vulgar superstition.” 

An attempt to describe the Areopagitica briefly is embar- 
rassing; it flames beyond any feeble, second-hand report. 
Fortunately it has lived, and all can get and read it for them- 
selves. It is not easy to find any stronger indictments against 
the habit, which was revived by the Long Parliament, of re- 
quiring the inspection and approval by government censors be- 
fore a book could be legally issued. Truth was a temple still in 
the building; its foundations were scarcely laid. Each thinker 
worked on but a single stone, which might some day go into 
the final structure. Only a little had so far been discovered of 
all that still lay unknown to man. Nothing should hamper the 
progress of thought,—least of all, the foolish verdicts of official 
censors; for no man of parts would ever accept such a dis- 
reputable position. The censors never succeeded in guarding 
or purifying morals. Men could learn only from experience, 
not by having their beliefs guarded. And here Milton bursts 
out with the celebrated utterance 


I cannot. praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, unexercised and 
unbreathed, that never sallies out to see her adversary, but slinks 
out of the race, where the immortal garland is to be run for, not 
without dust and heat. Assuredly we bring not innocence into the 
world, we bring impurity much rather; that which purifies us is 
trial, and trial is by what is contrary. That virtue, therefore, which 
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is but a youngling in the contemplation of evil, and knows not the 
utmost that vice promises to her followers, and rejects it, is but a 
blank virtue, not a pure; her whiteness is but an excremental white- 
ness. . . . Since therefore the knowledge and survey of vice is in 
this world so necessary to the constituting of human virtue, and the 
scanning of error to the confirmation of truth, how can we more 
safely and with less danger scout into the regions of sin and falsity 
than by reading all manner of tractates and hearing all manner of 
reason? And this is the benefit which may be had of books pro- 
miscuously read. 


Next to the Areopagitica John Locke’s first letter on Toler- 
ation, published anonymously in 1689, is the most outstanding 
argument against governmental attempts to interfere with free- 
dom of religious belief. It is neither so eloquent nor so broad 
in its scope as Milton’s work, but it contains many weighty ob- 
jections to persecution. Locke had become so unpopular with 
the government of Charles II that he went to Holland in 1683. 
There he made the acquaintance of some of the distinguished 
men who had sought safety in that tolerant land. Of these 
men something has already been said (see pages 38 ff.). After 
the accession of a Dutchman, William of Orange, to the Eng- 
lish throne, Locke returned, and began at the age of fifty-six 
to publish the various works which were to give him a Euro- 
pean reputation. He was a person of balanced good sense who 
abhorred all forms of religious fanaticism (“‘enthusiasm,”’ as it 
was then called), and who wrote for the general reader with no 
academic affectations of learning. 

To him religion was essentially righteous conduct forti- 
fied by a simple and sincere acceptance of the Gospel. He 
writes : 


I appeal to the conscience of those that persecute, torment, de- 
stroy and kill other men on pretense of religion, whether they do it 
out of friendship and kindness toward them, or no. And I shall then 
indeed, and not till then, believe they do so [in kindness] when I 
shall see these fiery zealots correcting in the same manner their 
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friends and familiar acquaintances for the manifest sins they commit 
against the precepts of the gospel; when I shall see them prosecute 
with fire and sword the members of their own communion that are 
tainted with enormous vices and, without amendment, are in danger 
of eternal perdition. 


The care of men’s souls does not, he claims, belong in any 
way to the duties of government. Outward force will not purify 
belief. ‘Light can in no manner proceed from corporal suffer- 
ings or any other outward penalty.” If it be urged that the 
orthodox church has a right to suppress the erroneous and 
heretical, this is just using “great and specious words to say 
nothing at all. For every church is orthodox to itself—to 
others, erroneous and heretical. Whatever any church believes, 
it believes to be true, and the contrary thereto it pronounces 
to be error.... The decision of that question belongs only to 
the Supreme Judge of all men, to whom alone belongs the 
punishment of the erroneous.” Locke concludes: 


The sum of all we strive at is that every man may enjoy the same 
rights that are granted to others. Is it permitted to worship God in 
the Roman manner? Let it be permitted to do it in the Geneva form 
also. Is it permitted to speak Latin in the market place? Let those 
that have a mind to it be permitted to use it also in church. Is it 
lawful for any man in his own house to kneel, stand, sit or use any 
other posture; and to clothe himself in white or black, in short or 
long garments? Let it not be made unlawful to eat bread, drink wine 
or wash with water in the church. In a word, whatsoever things are 
left free by law in the common occasions of life, let them remain free 
unto every church in divine worship. . .. If solemn assemblies, 
observations of festivals, public worship be permitted to any sort of 
[religious]. professors, all these things ought to be permitted to the 
Presbyterians, Independents, Anabaptists, Arminians, Quakers, and 
others with the same liberty. Nay, if we may openly speak the truth, 
and as becomes one man to another, neither pagan, nor Mahometan, 
nor Jew ought to be excluded from the civil rights of the common- 
wealth because of his religion. 
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Thus government was becoming disentangled from religion. 
The doctrine that the State was a result of man’s fall, or a 
divine institution to be regulated and justified by citing pas- 
sages from the Bible, gave way before the conviction that it 
was a practical human device which had nothing to do with 
things divine. The best-known exponent of this view was 
Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679). He wrote his Leviathan (first 
published in 1651) to prove that man’s fears, mutual jealousies, 
and hates were so fundamental that only an absolute monarchy 
could possibly bring peace and order. This kind of absolutism 
was not founded upon God’s beneficent care for man but upon 
man’s fears and inveterate tendency to quarrel. Only an ab- 
solute monarch could control these. 

Other writers, however, began to show a tendency to suggest 
as the rightful and ultimate source of government the people 
or their representatives rather than a king. This was Locke’s 
point of view. His arguments were, like those of Hobbes, 
founded on man’s nature and needs, not on God’s will. After 
the Revolution of 1688 the English government’s claims to 
power were based upon the laws of the realm, old and new, 
and not on the Bible or on any theological theory of the divine 
right of kings. 

As a part of the settlement of 1689, a measure was enacted 
which was known as the Toleration Act, although it by no 
means granted religious freedom as understood today and did ' 
not sweep away the pains and penalties laid upon those who 
criticized or rejected the doctrines of the Church of England. 
It merely permitted certain Protestant denominations, such as 
Baptists, Quakers, and Presbyterians, to hold religious services 
and worship God according to their conscience. They were 
all required, however, to make certain declarations or to take 
certain oaths, and none of the privileges granted to Dissenters 
were extended to Catholics. Quite the contrary. The Toler- 
ation Act expressly excluded Catholics from the benefit of the 
law. It shut out Unitarians also, by withholding indulgence to 
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those who denied the doctrine of the three members of the 
Trinity as set forth in English ecclesiastical law. 

Moreover, it must be borne in mind that the toleration did 
not extend beyond freedom of religious worship. Dissenters 
and Catholics alike were still subject to many disabilities, such 
as exclusion from Parliament and public offices. They were 
also compelled to pay tithes to the support of a Church whose 
doctrines they rejected. Nevertheless, in an age when intoler- 
ance was the rule, and freedom the exception, the Toleration 
Act represented a remarkable advance. It was far ahead of 
anything which members of the House of Commons contem- 
plated when they began their fateful struggle with James I in 
1603. 

In keeping with the spirit of a wider toleration, but not born 
of that spirit, was the abolition of the censorship of the press 
in 1695. Milton’s plea had fallen on deaf ears. The Puritans, 
his own party, had been as savage in the prosecution of those 
who wrote in favor of the crown and Church as the government 
had been of those who had opposed them in the days of Eliza- 
beth and James I. The restoration of Charles II, in turn, was 
the signal for the prosecution of the Puritans. By act of Par- 
liament, printing was confined to four cities; the publication 
of books, papers, and pamphlets, even harmless news letters, 
was subject to official censorship. None could be issued with- 
out license and approval. Heavy penalties were imposed upon 
those, who violated the law. Unfortunate printers were hanged, 
quartered, mutilated, pilloried, fined, or imprisoned, according 
to the temper of the judges that tried them. Still, the govern- 
ment could not prevent the surreptitious publication of books 
and pamphlets, the growth of religious dissent, or the develop- 
ment of political liberty. The Revolution of 1688 came in 
spite of James II’s strict censorship of opinion. 

Seven years later the Licensing Act, which instituted gov- 
ernment control of printing, expired, and a committee of the 
House of Commons, headed by a stanch friend of liberty, made 
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a report against renewing the law. The report was ingenious. 
It discussed, not the merits of liberty, but the exactions, incon- 
veniences, and interference with business which the enforce- 
ment of the Licensing Act involved. Without realizing, it 
seems, the significance of its step, Parliament simply refused 
to renew the Licensing Act, and official censorship automati- 
cally fell to the ground. Printers were still liable for publishing 
indecent or libelous statements, but, subject to the law, they 
were free to print what they pleased. 

The effect of the step was immediate. Until that time there 
had been many periodicals in England, but no newspaper ex- 
cept the London Gazette, which was published by the govern- 
ment. Within a few days after the fall of the censorship the 
newspaper Intelligence Domestic and Foreign appeared, and 
before many weeks had elapsed other journals of the same type 
were being hawked in the streets of London. The era of the 
modern newspaper, with its domestic and foreign news, its 
editorials, and its special articles, opened. The number of 
presses quickly multiplied. Each sect and party eagerly seized 
the opportunity to print books and pamphlets designed to edify 
its adherents and secure new recruits. A great army of writers 
on political and religious themes began to congregate in the 
capital. Though they were careful to speak respectfully of the 
king, they did not shrink from attacking his ministers and 
discussing his measures. 

In a short time men of the highest intellectual caliber em- 
ployed their talents in writing for daily and weekly journals— 
men like Swift, Steele, Addison, and Bolingbroke, whose prose 
has seldom been equaled in any age. Some timid spirits, 
alarmed at the partisan rancor and personal abuse that crept 
into the newspapers, longed to restore the censorship again; 
but the genie had been let out of the bottle, and there was no 
way of getting the mysterious thing back again. Save in times 
of crises the heavy hand of the government was restrained, and 
freedom of opinion made steady headway. 
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The difficult problem of free speech and publication has by 
no means been settled, and keeps presenting itself in our own 
country. Constitutions practically always proclaim freedom 
of speech and of the press and complete religious toleration, 
but with reservations in regard to the abuse of this liberty. 
These give abundant excuse in periods of excitement, especially 
in war time, for special laws and police interference in the 
alleged interests of good order. The ideas of Milton and Locke 
are at least legally sanctioned by all modern constitutions. 
But mankind is naturally too intolerant to obey its own laws 
when passions are aroused. 


CHAPTER IV 
KINGLY FIGHTS OVER LANDS AND PEOPLES 
BACKGROUND OF OUR MODERN STATES 


Almost everyone believes unquestioningly that governments 
are essential to mankind, and it is assumed that without them 
there would be only terror and depredation. The fundamental 
business of government is, then, to maintain order within and 
protect its people against attacks from without. Governments, 
however, have by no means confined themselves to minding 
their own business. Ambitious rulers have from time imme- 
morial engaged in conflicts with other governments on one pre- 
text or another, and the habit seems inveterate. 

Political history has to do with governments and states— 
with their organization, their laws, their increase or diminution 
of territory, and, above all, with the wars in which they engaged 
to win more land or protect what they already had. With these 
wars historians have been accustomed to deal with particular 
ardor, since they are the most spectacular of the activities of 
governments. And yet the story of military enterprises is a 
dreary one. The excuses for fighting usually seem to a distant 
onlooker to have been trifling or downright wicked. When 
accounts of wars are reduced to a few paragraphs they have 
a dull sameness. They lose all vividness and, differing only 
in the names of the states involved and of the battle grounds, 
are easily forgotten. 

Nevertheless it is certain that modern European states have 
spent a great part of their energy and resources fighting one 
another. Wars have been deemed not only unavoidable but 


glorious enterprises, when successful. Two very excellent rea- 
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sons can be given for reviewing military and even diplomatic 
history, in spite of the fact that the record of these “enter- 
prises in mutual damage and discomfort” may make little ap- 
peal to the reader—or to the writers, for that matter. First, the 
story reveals the predatory habits of governments; what the 
police might call their criminal record ; their scheming and dis- 
honesty and reckless sacrifice of lives in the interest of some 
family squabble. There is at present an unprecedented effort 
to abolish war, and its ghastly history may help to change 
men’s minds. In the second place, it has been mainly through 
force, directly or indirectly, that the boundaries of the exist- 
ing states of the world have been established. Nations, it is 
true, are not wholly the result of the perennial war game; but 
the stakes, the winnings and losings of royal and political 
gamesters of yore, explain much that otherwise could not be 
at all understood. 

It will be observed that family relations—marriages, the 
birth and death of princes—have played a great part in polit- 
ical history down to our own day, though ever lessening in 
importance. Kingship was considered a sort of private posses- 
sion of a family, to be handed down to the direct heir or nearest 
relative by birth, subject to many interferences and disappoint- 
ments. Sovereignty was a kind of property, like a plot of land 
or a silver cup, and could be transmitted from generation to 
generation in the same way. There was the heir “apparent,” 
who-would lawfully succeed to the throne if he did not die 
before his ancestor who was then ruling; the heir “presump- 
tive,” who would be ruler if the king had no more children. 
One could lay claim to a kingdom through his mother or wife 
as he might to a house or cow. Uncles might well relish the 
news of the premature demise of a dear nephew. Even an 
unborn babe could be a king by right. So it comes about 
that histories are often supplied with elaborate genealogical 
tables exhibiting the excuses for innumerable invasions under- 
taken in order to seize a new crown which had belonged to 
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some, often very distant, relative. The particular details in 
any particular case are unimportant, but many instances of this 
proprietary conception of the state will appear as we proceed. 


REALMS OF THE QUARRELSOME EUROPEAN RULERS 


In studying the emergence of the present European govern- 
ments we can make a start with the map as it was when a 
prime disturber of the peace, Louis XIV, took the French rule 
in hand (1661), shortly after Charles II had regained the 
English throne. The western part of Europe appears much as 
it still does. There are Great Britain and Ireland (under a 
single ruler), Spain and Portugal, France, the United Nether- 
lands (Holland), Denmark and Sweden, all looking very fa- 
miliar. But if we look farther east there have evidently been 
many changes. Most of the area now occupied by the German 
republic, the pre-war Austrian realms, and, on the west, what 
is now Belgium constituted the Holy Roman Empire. What 
the Turkish invasions had left of Hungary formed a narrow 
strip under the Austrian Hapsburgs, just east of the Empire. 

There was no kingdom of Italy but a group of principalities, 
republics (Venice and Genoa), the papal possessions (States 
of the Church), and the possessions of Spain (Naples, Sicily, 
Milan, and Sardinia) which had been acquired when the vast 
realms of Charles V had, a century earlier, been apportioned 
between the Austrian and the Spanish Hapsburgs. Spain ruled, 
also, over what is now Belgium (the Spanish Netherlands ) — 
although this was a part of the Holy Roman Empire—and 
Franche-Comté. For this particular piece of territory Louis 
XIV lusted, as he considered it by nature a part of France. 
The Swiss cantons nestled in their valleys amid their majestic 
mountains as they do today. 

The momentous name “Prussia” was confined to a bit of 
land on the eastern Baltic, surrounded by the republic of 
Poland. It was, however, under the rule of the House of Hohen- 
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zollern, which had its headquarters in Berlin, in the duchy of 
Brandenburg, with some holdings near or on the Rhine. 

What has gone to make up the Balkan States of today was 
under the rule of the Turkish Sultan, with his capital at Con- 
stantinople. To the northeast lay the vast territories of the 
Tsar of Russia, who had as yet not been received into the con- 
tentious family of nations. The reader is advised to pause here 
and study the map; it will save him a great deal of trouble 
if he has in mind the distribution of European territory from 
Dublin to Constantinople when Louis XIV and his generals 
began to harass their neighbors with a view to extending 
French control.’ 

Of the English experiments in government, and the outcome, 
something has been said in the preceding chapter. So we may 
turn to France and its ruler, who kept the eyes of other Euro- 
pean potentates riveted upon him for over half a century. 


THE FRENCH MONARCHY 


It was in the year 987 that Hugh Capet was crowned king 
of France and began the long struggle against feudal lords 
which ended in the unity of France and the supremacy of the 
crown. From about the year 1100 the French kings began to 
get the better of their vassals, and they succeeded, with some 
setbacks, in holding the many provinces of France firmly in 
their grip. In the age of the Protesant Revolt it looked as if 
the warring religious factions—Catholics and Huguenots— 
might break the kingdom to bits again, but after many decades 
of religious conflict and general disorders unity was restored 
once more. 

After the close of the wars of religion Henry of Navarre 
(1589-1610), Louis XIV’s grandfather, reformed and strength- 

1The chief struggles which reduced western Europe to its status in the 
seventeenth century and left Germany and Italy in a state of feudal dissolution 


are sketched in Robinson’s An Introduction to the History of Western Europe, 
Vol. I, a proper prelude to this volume. 
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ened the royal power. He had himself been a Protestant in 
his earlier days and consequently treated the Huguenots with 
consideration; he assigned them fortified cities of refuge and 
granted them certain privileges in order to protect them from 
attacks by their Catholic enemies. Though Henry was assas- 
sinated in 1610, and his great work was left half done, he has 
always remained a heroic and popular figure. 

Henry’s son, Louis XIII, had little capacity, and he pru- 
dently delegated the direction of the government to Cardinal 
Richelieu, probably the greatest minister that France has ever 
had. Richelieu found that the Huguenots, owing to the excep- 
tional position in which Henry had placed them, were “sharing 
the monarchy with the king,” as he expressed it. He accord- 
ingly reduced them to the position of ordinary subjects by 
depriving them, after a struggle, of the cities of refuge granted 
them by Henry IV. 

The strength of the disorderly tendencies of the nobility 
had much increased during the turmoil of the prolonged wars 
of religion. Richelieu accordingly ordered the destruction of 
all the unnecessary castles and fortresses within the realm, on 
the ground that they served as so many temptations to resist 
the king’s officers. These officers themselves, who too often 
acted as if they were absolute rulers in their districts, were 
strictly watched and corrected by the minister. This policy 
was continued by Richelieu’s successor, Cardinal Mazarin. 

When Mazarin died, in 1661, he left to the young monarch 
a kingdom such as no previous French king had ever enjoyed. 
The nobles were no longer feudal lords but only courtiers. The 
Huguenots, whose claim to occupy a place in the state beside 
the Catholics had led to the terrible civil wars of the sixteenth 
century, were reduced in numbers and no longer held their 
fortified towns. Richelieu and Mazarin had successfully taken 
a hand in the Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648), and France 
had come out of it with enlarged territory and increased im- 
portance in European affairs. 
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Louis XIV (1643-1715) carried the work of these great 
ministers still further. He gave that despotic form to the 
monarchy which it retained until the French Revolution. He 
made himself the very mirror of kingship. His brilliant court 
at Versailles became the model and the despair of other, less 
opulent and powerful princes, who accepted his theory of the 
absolute authority of kings and would gladly have imitated his 
luxury. By his incessant wars of aggression he kept Europe in 
turmoil for over half a century. The distinguished generals — 
Turenne, Condé, and Vauban—who led his newly organ- 
ized troops, and the unscrupulous diplomats who arranged his 
alliances and negotiated his treaties, made France feared and 
‘respected by even the most formidable of the other powers. 

Louis had the same idea of kingship which the first Stuart 
king of England, James I, had fifty years earlier tried in vain 
to induce the English people to accept. God had given kings 
to men, and it was God’s will that monarchs should be regarded 
as his lieutenants and that all those subject to them should 
obey them absolutely, without asking any questions or making 
any criticisms; for in yielding to their princes they were really 
yielding to God himself. The Bible was used (as was pointed 
out in the previous chapter) to prove that the person of the 
king was sacred and that to attack in any way the anointed 
of the Lord was sacrilege. If the king were good and wise, his 
subjects should thank the Lord; if he proved foolish, cruel, 
or perverse, they must accept their evil ruler as a punishment 
which God had inflicted upon them for their sins. But in no 
case might they limit his power or rise against him. 

Louis had one distinct advantage over the Stuart kings. The 
English had generally shown themselves more reluctant than 
the French to place absolute power in the hands of their rulers. 
By her Parliament, her courts, and her various declarations of 
the nation’s rights, England, as we have seen, had built up 
traditions which made it impossible for the Stuarts to establish 
their claim to be absolute rulers. 
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In France, on the other hand, there was no Great Charter 
or Petition of Right; nor had a representative body like the 
English Parliament developed which could restrain the king 
and his officers by refusing to grant them money. The French 
kings, it is true, had, from about the year 1300, been accustomed 
to call together from time to time representatives of the three 
estates of the realm, namely, the nobility, the clergy, and 
the so-called “third estate,” or townspeople. But the Estates 
General, as this body was called, assembled only at rare inter- 
vals; and while they often protested against heavy taxes and 
bad government, they did not hold the purse strings. The 
French king was consequently permitted to raise money with- 
out asking the permission of the Estates or previously redress- 
ing the grievances which they chose to point out. The king 
could therefore cheerfully dispense with these assemblies, es- 
pecially as he did not relish their criticisms and demands for 
reform. When Louis XIV came to the throne, twenty-nine 
years had passed without a meeting of the Estates General, 
and a century and a quarter was still to elapse before they 
were again summoned, in 1789. 

The French people placed far more reliance upon a power- 
ful king than the English, because France was not protected 
by the sea from its neighbors, as was England. On three sides 
France had enemies ready to take advantage of any weakness 
or hesitation which might arise from dissension between a par- 
liament and the king; so the French had become accustomed 
to leave matters of government to the monarch’s judgment, 
even if they suffered at times from his tyranny. 

The powers which the French king exercised were more ex- 
tensive than those which English sovereigns enjoyed, even in 
the Tudor age. He was permitted to take as much of his 
people’s money as he could get, and to do with it what he 
would, since he could both impose new and increase old taxes. 
No distinction was made between his private funds and the 
state treasury, from which he could help himself freely, spend- 
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ing what his subjects could ill afford to give him in presents 
to courtiers, reckless extravagance, or needless wars. What was 
worse, he could, by simply signing an order, imprison anyone 
he wished, for any length of time, without any legal proceedings. 
He could call before him any case which was being tried in 
the courts and decide it as he pleased. More will be said of 
the powers of the French kings when we come to see how they 
lost them in the great Revolution of 1789. 

Louis XIV was personally well adapted to assume the rdéle 
of God’s representative on earth. He was handsome, of ele- 
gant and courtly mien and the most exquisite perfection of 
manner; even when playing billiards he retained an air of 
world mastery. The first of the Stuarts, on the contrary, had 
been a very awkward man, whose slouching gait, intolerable 
manners, and pedantic conversation were utterly at variance 
with his lofty pretensions. Louis added to his noble appear- 
ance a sound judgment and quick apprehension. He said 
neither too much nor too little. He was, for a king, a hard 
worker, spending several hours a day attending to the business 
of government. 

It requires, in fact, a great deal of energy and application to 
be a real despot. In order to understand and to solve the prob- 
lems which constantly face the ruler of a great state, a monarch 
must, like Frederick the Great or Napoleon, rise early and toil 
late. Louis was greatly aided by the able ministers who sat in 
his council, but he always retained for himself the place of 
first minister. He would never have consented to be dominated 
by an adviser, as his father had been by Richelieu. “The pro- 
fession of the king,” he declared, “‘is great, noble, and delight- 
ful if one but feels equal to performing the duties which it 
involves,” and he never harbored a doubt that he himself was 
born for the business.* 

Louis XIV was careful that his surroundings should suit the 


1There is no reason to suppose that Louis himself ever used the famous ex- 
pression “I am the State,” but it exactly expresses his idea of government. 
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grandeur of his office. His court was magnificent beyond any- 
thing that had been dreamed of in the Occident. He had an 
enormous palace constructed at Versailles, just outside of Paris, 
with interminable halls and apartments and with a vast garden 
stretching away behind it. About this a town was laid out, 
where all those lived who were privileged to be near His Maj- 
esty or supply the wants of the royal court. This palace and 
its outlying buildings, including two or three less gorgeous 
residences for the king when he occasionally tired of the cere- 
mony at Versailles, probably cost the nation about a hundred 
million dollars, in spite of the fact that thousands of peasants 
and soldiers were forced to aid in the construction of the build- 
ings and parks without remuneration. The furnishings and 
decorations were as rich and costly as the palace was splendid. 
But it may be observed that in spite of all its grandeur the 
palace was a chilly place in winter, lighted only with hundreds 
of candles and lacking the decencies of a shipshape modern 
American farmhouse. Perfume was easier had than cleanli- 
ness. For over a century Versailles continued to be the home 
of the French kings and the seat of their government. 

This splendor and luxury helped to attract the nobility, who 
no longer lived on their estates in well-fortified castles, plan- 
ning how they might escape the royal control. They now dwelt 
in the effulgence of the king’s countenance; they saw him to 
bed at night, and in stately procession they greeted him in the 
morning. It was deemed a high honor to hand him his shirt 
as he was being dressed, or, at dinner, to provide him with 
a fresh napkin. Only by living close to the king could the 
courtiers hope to gain favors, pensions, and lucrative offices 
for themselves and their friends, and perhaps occasionally to 
exercise some little influence upon the policy of the govern- 
ment. For they were now entirely dependent upon the good 
will of their monarch. 

The exalted position of the French king, his claims to con- 
centrate in his person, by God’s will, all the powers of govern- 
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ment without the codperation or participation of his people, is 
a matter of the utmost significance in appreciating the history 
of Europe during the following centuries. Only in the light of 
these pretensions can the French Revolution be understood. 
It must also be remembered that the other European sover- 
eigns claimed, in general, similar powers and prerogatives. 
The various ways in which each was finally forced or induced, 
during the nineteenth century, to accept a constitution which 
limited his arbitrary control and gave the people a voice in 
the government are among the most important subjects which 
we shall have to study. Finally, the complete destruction of a 
score of ancient monarchies and principalities forms one of the 
most striking chapters in the history of the World War, which 
closed in 1918. 

Louis XIV was not indifferent, however, to the welfare of 
the nation over which he believed God had called him to rule. 
He permitted his distinguished adviser, the financier Colbert, 
trained in the service of Mazarin, to remedy such abuses as he 
could, and even to undertake certain important reforms. Col- 
bert, to whom France still looks back with gratitude, early 
discovered that Louis’s officials were stealing and wasting vast 
sums. The offenders were arrested and forced to disgorge, and 
a new system of bookkeeping was introduced, similar to that 
employed by business men. 

He then turned his attention to increasing the manufactures 
of France, both by establishing new industries and by seeing 
that the older ones kept to a high standard, which would make 
French goods sell readily in foreign markets. He argued justly 
that if foreigners could be induced to buy French products, 
these sales would bring gold and silver into the country and 
so enrich it. With the ardor of a “mercantile” economist (see 
page 73) he made rigid rules as to the width and quality 
of cloths which the manufacturers might produce and the 
dyes which they might use. He even reorganized the medieval 
guilds and encouraged their monopoly; for through them the 
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government could keep an eye on all the manufacturing that 
was carried on. This would have been far more difficult if 
everyone had been free to engage in any trade that he might 
choose. There were serious drawbacks to this kind of gov- 
ernment regulation, but France accepted it, nevertheless, for 
many years. 

It was, however, as a patron of art and literature that Louis 
XIV gained even more celebrity. Moliére, who was at once 
a playwright and an actor, delighted the court with comedies 
in which he delicately satirized the foibles of his time. Cor- 
neille, who had gained renown by the great tragedy of The Cid 
in Richelieu’s day, found a worthy successor in Racine, per- 
haps the most distinguished of French tragic poets. The charm- 
ing letters of Madame de Sévigné are models of prose style 
and serve at the same time to give us a glimpse into the more 
refined side of the court. In the famous memoirs of Saint- 
Simon, the weaknesses of the king, as well as the numberless 
intrigues of the courtiers, are freely exposed with inimitable 
skill and wit. 

Men of letters were generously aided by the king with pen- 
sions. Colbert encouraged the French Academy, which had 
been created by Richelieu. This body gave special attention 
to making the French tongue more eloquent and expressive by 
determining what words should be used. It is to this day the 
greatest honor that a Frenchman can obtain to be made one 
of the forty members of this celebrated group. It will be re- 
called that Colbert founded in 1666 the French Academy of 
Sciences, which has since done so much to extend knowledge; 
he had an astronomical observatory built at Paris, and gave 
his support and protection to a magazine devoted to careful 
reviews of new books, the Journal des Savants, which is still 
published regularly. The Royal Library, which then consisted 
of about sixteen thousand volumes, began to grow into a vast 
collection. Today the Bibliothéque Nationale, as it is called, 
is one of the greatest libraries in existence; it possesses more 
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than three million volumes, and attracts scholars from all parts 
of the world to Paris. In short, Louis and his ministers be- 
lieved one of the chief objects of any government to be the 
promotion of art, literature, and science, and the example they 
set has been followed by almost every modern state. 

Just before religious toleration was proclaimed in England, 
Louis XIV exhibited a woeful want of statesmanship in the 
treatment of his Protestant subjects. The Huguenots, deprived 
of their former military and political power, had turned to 
manufacture, trade, and banking; ‘as rich as a Huguenot” 
had become a proverb in France. There were perhaps a mil- 
lion of them among fifteen million Frenchmen, and they un- 
doubtedly formed by far the most enterprising part of the 
nation in business. The Catholic clergy, however, did not cease 
to urge the complete suppression of heresy. 

Louis XIV had scarcely taken the reins of government into 
his own hands before the perpetual hostile treatment to which 
the Protestants had been subjected at all times took a more 
serious form. Upon one pretense or another their churches 
were demolished. Children were authorized to renounce Prot- 
estantism when they had reached the age of seven. If they 
were induced by the offer of a toy or a sweetmeat to say, 
for example, the words “Ave Maria” (Hail, Mary), they 
might be taken from their parents to be brought up in a Cath- 
olic school. In this way Protestant families were pitilessly 
broken up. Rough and licentious dragoons were quartered 
upon the Huguenots with the hope that the insulting behavior 
of the soldiers might drive the heretics to accept the religion 
of the king. 

At last Louis was led by his officials to believe that practi- 
cally all the Huguenots had been converted by these drastic 
measures. In 1685, therefore, he revoked the Edict of Nantes, 
which had secured their liberties under Henry IV; and the 
Protestants thereby became outlaws, and their ministers sub- 
ject to the death penalty. Even liberal-minded Catholics, like 
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the kindly writer of fables La Fontaine and the charming 
letter-writer Madame de Sévigné hailed the reéstablishment 
of “religious unity” with delight. They believed that only an 
insignificant and seditious remnant still clung to the beliefs of 
Calvin. But there could have been no more serious mistake. 
Thousands of the Huguenots succeeded in eluding the vigilance 
of the royal officials and fled, some to England, some to Prus- 
sia, others to America, carrying with them their skill and in- 
dustry to strengthen France’s rivals. This was the last great 
and terrible example of that fierce religious intolerance which 
produced the Albigensian Crusade, the Spanish Inquisition, 
and the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 


Tue Hoty RoMAN EMPIRE 


“Holy Roman Empire” was certainly a strange name for the 
German lands. The Empire, as Voltaire said, was neither holy 
nor Roman; nor was it really an empire, but the most confused 
congeries of governments—some with fair-sized territories, 
some tiny as a large private estate, some single towns. It was 
a survival of Charlemagne’s days. He had built up an empire 
comprising not only Germany but France and Italy (as far 
south as Rome). Having helped the Pope out of difficulties, he 
was crowned Emperor by Leo III on Christmas Day, 800. A 
woman of evil fame had usurped the throne of the surviving 
eastern portions of the old Roman Empire, and “the name of 
Emperor had ceased among the Greeks.” So it seemed good 
not only to the Pope but “‘to all Christian men that they should 
name Charles, King of the Franks, Emperor. For he held 
Rome itself, where the ancient Czsars had always dwelt, in 
addition to all his other possessions in Italy, Gaul and Ger- 
many.” Thus report the Chronicles of Lorsch. 

This historical accident had no appreciable effect on the 
Eastern, or Greek, Empire, which went its own way until finally 
the Turks took its capital in 1453. But it put ideas into the 
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heads of the German kings, and they endeavored for hundreds 
of years to keep both Germany and Italy in hand. This led to 
successive excursions across the Alps, during which the Ger- 
man nobles at home often seized the opportunity to revolt 
against their ruler. It involved also many a struggle with the 
popes, notoriously that between Henry IV and Gregory VII. 
One cannot understand the unification of Germany and Italy 
in the nineteenth century without going back to their pre- 
carious union in the ninth. 

How the addition of “Holy” was made to this frantic Em- 
pire is not known. But at least among Germans and Italians 
many dreamed of an ideal arrangement which would bring all 
Christendom under one prince who would see to their worldly 
welfare even as the other great power, the papacy, controlled 
their spiritual life. Dante, in his work on government, De 
Monarchia, holds that there should be a universal monarch 
in the image of the Roman Emperor. “Man has need of two 
guides, one the Supreme Pontiff to lead mankind to eternal 
life, according to the things revealed to us; the other, the 
Emperor, to direct mankind to happiness in this world, so that 
in this little plot of earth belonging to mortal man life may 
pass in freedom and peace.” This was, however, as James 
Bryce points out, an epitaph, not a prophecy. 

The most energetic emperors of the Middle Ages, like Otto 
the Great, Henry IV, and Frederick Barbarossa, had never suc- 
ceeded in getting the better of their powerful vassals and bind- 
ing their territories into a consolidated monarchy, such as 
France became. On the contrary, the central power had grown 
weaker and weaker, while the various dukes, counts, bishops, 
abbots, and free towns went their own way, paying less and 
less attention to the Emperor, coining their own money, rais- 
ing their own taxes, and, for that matter, fighting their own 
wars, for each country was permitted to conclude treaties with 
other countries, as if it were quite independent. 

The Emperor, who regarded himself as the successor of the 
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Roman emperors, was selected in a peculiar manner. He did 
not inherit the crown, but was chosen by a few of the German 
rulers who had long enjoyed this right and were consequently 
called “electors.” As they often appear in history, it may be 
worth while to remember their names. There were first the 
three ecclesiastical electors,—the archbishops of Mainz, of 
Tréves, and of Cologne,—who were not only prelates but 
princes, and who, as their possessions lay upon the Rhine, con- 
sequently had much to do with France. Close to them, geo- 
graphically, was the elector of the Palatinate; then, farther 
east, the elector of Saxony, and, to the north, the elector of 
Brandenburg, who was to assume in 1700 the title of “King in 
Prussia.”’ The seventh elector was the king of Bohemia.* 

Although the Empire was not hereditary it became so in 
practice, for since the fourteenth century the electors had been 
accustomed to select as Emperor the ruler of the Austrian 
dominions. They were free, however, at any time to choose 
someone else, and Francis I of France, Henry VIII of Eng- 
land, and other foreign candidates had occasionally had some 
hopes of securing the imperial crown. Even Louis XIV was 
induced at one time to make an effort to have himself chosen 
Emperor and spent some money in gaining the good will of 
the electors. 

The Empire had a general congress, or diet, to which the 
various members of the union sent representatives and which 
met at Ratisbon, on the Danube. It had little power and was 
so badly organized and so slow in its proceedings that business 
dragged along literally for centuries. The Emperor, as emperor, 
had little or no steady revenue, and the imperial army was 
made up of contingents from the various states, which came 
together very reluctantly and tardily. Consequently, although 


1This title had been held for some time by the Emperor himself, since 
Bohemia formed a part of the Austrian dominions. The original number of 
electors was increased by the addition of the Duke of Bavaria during the Thirty 
Years’ War and, later, the Duke of Hanover, father of George I of England. 
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we hear of the Empire entering into treaties of alliance, par- 
ticipating in wars and concluding treaties of peace, it must be 
remembered that no one, not even the diet or the Emperor 
himself, had any particular interest in the Empire as such; 
everything really depended upon the individual German 
princes, among whom the ruler of the Austrian territories was 
the most important. 

The House of Hapsburg, to which the Austrian territories 
belonged, and which had so long held the office of Emperor, had 
slowly accumulated its various kingdoms, duchies, counties, 
etc., by conquest, inheritance, intrigue, and fortunate mar- 
riages, running back into the Middle Ages. In the treaty of 
Nimwegen with France, the Emperor is called “Most serene 
and mighty Lord Leopold, Emperor elect of the Romans," ever 
august, King of Germany, Hungary, Bohemia, Dalmatia, 
Croatia, Slavonia, Archduke of Austria, Duke of Burgundy, 
Brabant, Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, Margrave of Moravia, 
Duke of Luxemburg, of Upper and Lower Silesia, Wiirttemberg 
and Teck, Prince of Swabia, Count of Hapsburg, Tyrol, Kyburg 
and Gorz, etc.” Some minor possessions are here modestly 
omitted; but, on the other hand, Leopold’s title “King of 
Germany” was meaningless, and Louis XIV protested against 
his still calling himself Duke of Burgundy, since the duchy of 
Burgundy had belonged to France for over a century. 

As for Hungary, that was mostly in the hands of the Turks, 
with whom the Hapsburg princes had been warring for two 
centuries. As late as 1683 the Mohammedans were besieging 
Vienna itself, which was saved only by the timely intervention 
of the Polish king. After this defeat, however, the power of 
the Turks rapidly declined, and the Hapsburgs were able in 
1699 to force the Sultan to acknowledge their title to Hungary. 


1 This title Emperor elect” meant that the Emperor had been chosen by the 
electors but had not as yet been crowned by the Pope. It was first assumed by 
Maximilian in 1580 with the Pope’s permission; and after his time, although no 
Emperor ever went to Rome to be crowned by the Pope, as had been the custom 
earlier, they continued to use the title Imperator electus, 
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It was but natural that the eyes of the Emperor should be 
turned rather to the east than to the west, since his realms 
lay mainly to the east of Germany proper and his capital was 
Vienna,—not Ratisbon, where the diet met, nor Frankfurt-on- 
the-Main, where the imperial elections took place. 

As for the rest of the states included in the Holy Roman 
Empire, two or three hundred in number, they differed widely 
in size and character. One had a duke, another a count at its 
head, while others were ruled by prelates, archbishops,, bishops, 
or by the heads of monasteries—abbots, abbesses, and priors. 
There were many cities, like Nuremberg, Augsburg, Frank- 
furt, Worms, and Cologne, which were just as independent as 
Bavaria, Wurttemberg, or Saxony. Lastly there were the impe- 
rial knights, whose whole possessions might consist of a single 
strong castle with a wretched village lying at its base. The 
burgravate of Reineck* is said to have included one castle and 
twelve poor subjects; the standing army of Count Leimburg- 
Styrum-Wilhelmsdorf* was composed of one colonel, nine 
other officers, and two privates. 

Now, it so happened that it was the southwestern portions 
of the Empire on both sides of the Rhine and nearest France 
that were most broken up into weak and helpless little princi- 
palities. It is no wonder that Louis was encouraged to add, bit 
by bit, through war or by digging up dubious old feudal claims, 
the region between France and the Rhine, where he already 
had so many little enclaves, or islands of territory. Next to 
the French boundary lay the duchy of Lorraine, whose duke 
suffered so much from Louis that he finally took service in the 
Austrian army. Three bishoprics within his domain—Metz, 
Verdun, and Toul—fell into the hands of France about the 
middle of the sixteenth century. Alsace, before portions of it 
were ceded to France in 1648, was divided into some forty 
independent or dependent little countries, not including the 


1The reader will search the map in vain for these and other equally insignif- 
icant territories too small to be indicated. 
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ninety villages of the knights. There were the bishopric of 
Strasbourg, the realms of several abbots and counts, and ten 
independent towns besides the great free city of Strasbourg. 

To the north of Alsace lay the ragged possessions of the 
elector of the Palatinate, which Louis hoped to add to France; 
east and west of him were the lands of the ecclesiastical elec- 
tors of Mainz and Tréves, still farther down the Rhine those 
of the elector of Cologne, and near him the Prussian duchy of 
Cleves. To the west of Cologne was the duchy of Jiilich, and 
then right in the midst of the Spanish Netherlands the bishop- 
ric of Liége. Besides these there were other territories, some 
too small to appear on even a good map. It will be clear that 
it is almost impossible to give with any exactness the number 
of countries which went to make up the singular union known © 
as the Holy Roman Empire. The manner in which Germany 
finally consolidated itself under the influence of French ag- 
gression— which by no means ceased with the death of Louis 
XIV—will prove one of the most astonishing and decisive 
events in this narrative. 


CONSTRUCTING THE KINGDOM OF PRUSSIA 


That a kingdom should come into existence, extending be- 
fore the World War all the way from Russia to France, is one 
of the most astonishing results of a long series of seeming 
accidents. It it hard to tell where the tale of Prussia’s develop- 
ment should begin. In the early Middle Ages a great part of 
northern Germany was occupied by Slavs. But along the 
eastern shores of the Baltic were other peoples—Letts, Lithu- 
anians, and Borussians—whose languages were not Slavic but 
belonged, nevertheless, to the Indo-European, or Aryan, class 
of speech. Of the origin and arrival of these tribes little or 
nothing is known. They were doughty pagans and long 

1What is left of these peoples received national recognition after the World 


War in the creation of Lithuania and Latvia (the land of the Letts). Estonia 
is inhabited by a people allied to the Finns and Hungarians in language. 
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fought against the efforts of Russians, Poles, and Germans to 
conquer them and bring them into the fold of Christianity. 

The early German kings, after Charlemagne’s time, estab- 
lished a North Mark, or border province, as an advance post 
from which the Slavs beyond the Oder might be conquered and 
Christianized. This task proceeded slowly but steadily. The 
North Mark came to be called Brandenburg, from one of its 
chief fortresses, and Albert the Bear (d. 1170) was the first 
margrave of Brandenburg. Later the title of “margrave” gave 
way to that of “elector.” Early in the fifteenth century, after 
many vicissitudes, the electorate came into the hands of Em- 
peror Sigismund, who, being hard up, sold it to the hitherto 
inconspicuous House of Hohenzollern, which is familiar to us 
through its representatives, Frederick the Great, William I 
(the first emperor of united Germany), and William II, his 
grandson, the “Kaiser” of the World War. While it was al- 
ways the pride of the Prussians that each of its kings added 
something to what his ancestors had handed down to him, noth- 
ing need be said of the earlier, unimportant annexations; no 
extensions of heavy import for future generations took place 
until 1614, when the elector of Brandenburg inherited Cleves 
and Mark and so got his foothold on the Rhine. — 

But nothing so far explains why the inhabitants of Berlin 
are named Prussians, after the old pagan Borussians. This 
brings us to a long chapter in Prussian history, which must be 
condensed here into a paragraph or so. 

Among the latest of the militant monkish orders to be estab- 
lished during the Crusades was the Teutonic Order, which 
finally rivaled the Templars and the Hospitalers. As the re- 
tention of the Holy Land became hopeless the leader of the 
order began to look for a more promising enterprise. The 
king of Poland arranged that the Teutonic Knights should un- 
dertake the conquest and conversion of the heathen Borussians 
on his borders. So at the opening of the thirteenth century 
the work began. The opposition to Christianization was so 
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fierce and prolonged that the best way to convert the region 
seemed to be to kill the obstinate pagans and replace them 
by German colonists. 

The successive heads of the Teutonic Order knew how to se- 
cure their rights over their new territory. At first they ruled 
merely over East Prussia; later they acquired West Prussia, 
and their realms extended along the Baltic for over two hun- 
dred miles and far inland. In 1466 reverses compelled the 
order to cede West Prussia to Poland, as well as a triangular 
section of East Prussia (the bishopric of Ermeland). The re- 
sults of this deal can be noted on the map of Europe today, 
as will be seen in due time. So the knights retained a rather 
ragged realm, which has played a more considerable part in 
international discords than its dimensions would appear to 
justify. 

In Luther’s day (1525) the knights accepted Protestantism 
and dissolved their order. They then called their lands the 
Duchy of Prussia and made their Grand Master, who was a 
relative of the elector of Brandenburg, their first duke, under 
the suzerainty of the king of Poland. About a hundred years 
later (1618) this branch of the Hohenzollerns died out, and 
the duchy then fell to the elector of Brandenburg. 

Notwithstanding this substantial territorial gain, there was 
little promise that the hitherto obscure electorate of Branden- 
burg would ever become a formidable power when, in 1640, 
Frederick William, known as the Great Elector, came into his 
inheritance. His territories were scattered from the Rhine to 
the Vistula, his army was of small account, and his authority 
was disputed by powerful nobles and by local assemblies. The 
center of his domain was Brandenburg. Far to the west was 
Mark, bordering on the Rhine valley, and Cleves, lying on 
both banks of that river. Far to the east, beyond the Vistula, 
was the duchy of Prussia, quite outside the borders of the 
Holy Roman Empire and subject to the overlordship of the 
king of Poland. 
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Frederick William was, however, well fitted for the task of 
welding these domains into a powerful state. He was coarse 
by nature, heartless in destroying opponents, treacherous in 
diplomatic negotiations, and devoted no time or money to the 
luxurious life which distinguished Louis XIV and his court. 
He set resolutely to work to build up a great army, to destroy 
the local assemblies in his provinces, to place all government 
in the hands of his own officials, and to add new territories to 
his patrimony as promising opportunities presented themselves. 
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TERRITORIES OF THE GREAT ELECTOR OF BRANDENBURG 


In all these undertakings he was largely successful. By 
shrewd tactics during the closing days of the Thirty Years’ 
War he managed to secure,-in the treaties of Westphalia, the 
bishoprics of Minden and Halberstadt and the duchy of 
Farther Pomerania, which gave him a good shore line on the 
Baltic. He also forced Poland to surrender her overlordship 
of the duchy of Prussia and thus made himself a duke inde- 
pendent of the Empire. 

Knowing that the interests of his house depended on mili- 
tary strength, he organized, in spite of the protests of the tax- 
payers, an army out of all proportion to the size and wealth 
of his dominions. He reformed the system of administration 
and succeeded in creating an absolute monarchy on the model 
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furnished by his contemporary, Louis XIV. He joined Eng- 
land and Holland in their alliances against Louis, and the army 
of Brandenburg began to be known and feared. 

Though a stanch Protestant,’ the Great Elector permitted 
religious freedom to a remarkable degree. He made Catholics 
eligible to office and, on the other hand, gave asylum to the 
persecuted Huguenots from France. 

It was accordingly a promising legacy which the Great Elec- 
tor left in the year 1688 to his son, Frederick III. Although 
the career of the latter was by no means so brilliant as that 
of his father, he was able to transform his electorate into a 
kingdom. The opportunity for this achievement was offered 
by the need of the powers for his assistance against the de- 
signs of Louis XIV. When the Emperor called upon Frederick 
III in 1700 to aid him in securing a division of the Spanish 
dominions, the elector exacted as the price of his help the 
recognition of his right to take the title of “ king.” 

The title “‘ King of Prussia” was thought preferable to the 
more natural “King of Brandenburg,” because Prussia lay 
wholly without the bounds of the Holy Roman Empire, and 
consequently its ruler was not in any sense subject to the 
Emperor but was entirely independent. Since West Prussia 
still belonged to Poland in 1701, the new king satisfied him- 
self at first with the title ‘‘ King im Prussia.” 

The second ruler of the new kingdom, Frederick William I, 
the father of Frederick the Great, is known to history as the 
rough and boorish barrack king who devoted himself entirely 
to governing his realm, collecting tall soldiers, drilling his bat- 
talions, hunting wild game, and smoking strong tobacco. He 
ruled his family and his country with a despotic hand, de- 
claring that “salvation belongs to the Lord; everything else is 
my business.” 

Frederick William was passionately addicted to military life 


1The electors of Brandenburg had introduced the Protestant faith before 
Luther’s death. 
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from his childhood. He took special pride in giant soldiers and 
collected them at great expense from all parts of Europe. He 
raised the army, which numbered twenty-seven thousand in 
the days of the Great Elector, to eighty-four thousand, mak- 
ing it almost equal to that maintained by France or Austria. 
He reserved to himself the right to appoint subordinates as 
well as high officials in the service, and based promotion on 
excellence in discipline rather than on family connections. He 
was constantly drilling and reviewing his men, whom he ad- 
dressed affectionately as ‘my blue children.” Moreover, by 
miserly frugality and entire indifference to the amenities of 
life, Frederick William treasured up a large sum of money. 
Consequently he was able to leave to his son, Frederick II, the 
Great, not only a good army but an ample supply of gold. 


RIsE OF RUSSIA 


The vastest of European states had in the time of Louis XIV 
only just begun to come into somewhat intimate terms with the 
governments of western Europe. The European realms of the 
Tsar of Russia before the World War of our own day exceeded 
in extent those of all the other rulers on the Continent put 
together. And his European possessions were scarcely more 
than a quarter of his whole dominions, which embraced huge 
stretches of territory in northern and central Asia—an empire 
nearly three times the size of the United States! From the 
eighteenth century onward Russia began to participate in the 
wars of the other European powers and to form alliances with 
them. No one could then foresee that her despotic and con- 
servative government would in the twentieth century marvel- 
ously transform itself into a new tyranny in the name of the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat,” which would fill Europe and 
America with far more alarm than ever the Tsars had aroused. 
So it comes about that the story of Russia is one of the most 
vital in the history of Europe and the world at large. 
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The Slavic peoples, comprising the Russians, Poles, Bohe- 
mians, Serbians, and other smaller groups, together form the 
most numerous race in Europe, but only recently has their 
history begun to merge into that of their western neighbors. 
In this chapter we shall deal mainly with the Russians, leaving 
the other Slavic nations to be considered later, especially at the 
end of this volume. 

The Slavs, who belong to the Indo-European group, were 
settled in southern Russia before the Christian Era. They 
gradually spread northeastward. In the ninth century some 
of the Northmen, who played so great a part in western and 
southern Europe, invaded the region as half pirates and half 
merchants. It is supposed that one of their leaders, Rurik, 
was the first to consolidate the Slavic tribes around Novgorod 
into a kind of state about the year 862. His successor ex- 
tended his control to the south as far as the river Dnieper. 
Kiev was the most important town of these Scandinavian ad- 
venturers. The word “Russia” is probably derived from Rous, 
the name given by the neighboring Finns to the Northmen. 

About the year r1oo the prince of Kiev lost his command- 
ing position. The country fell apart into warring principal- 
ities, and the confusion was increased by various kinds of 
Asiatic marauders. The focus of Russian development and 
consolidation was shifted northward. Not far from the site 
of the future St. Petersburg a great commercial town had 
grown up—Novgorod. It was not the burghers of Novgorod, 
however, who were destined to conquer their rivals and build 
up modern Russia, but the princes of Moscow. The progress 
of unification was checked by the coming of the Mongols. A 
Russian chronicle of the period says, “For our sins unknown 
peoples appeared; no one knew their origin or whence they 
came, or what religion they practiced.” 

The princes of Moscow and the citizens of Novgorod gave 
up their mutual conflicts for a time in the presence of this 
unexpected danger, but they were completely defeated by the 
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troops of Genghiz Khan in 1224. Thirteen years later the 
Mongols made a second incursion under the name of the 
“Golden Horde.” This time they settled permanently in south- 
ern Russia and established their capital on the lower Volga, 
not far from the Caspian Sea. They continued their pastoral 
life and, except for occasional cruel and devastating incur- 
sions, satisfied themselves with exacting tribute from the Rus- 
sian princes. 

The princes of Moscow showed themselves particularly 
skillful in dealing with the Mongols. As time went on, the 
strength of the Golden Horde declined; it fell apart into con- 
flicting “khanates” and left the way open for an extension of 
the power of the enterprising princes of Moscow. It is curious 
to note that the Russian state began to take form at just the 
period when England and France were being consolidated by 
Henry VII and Louis XI after the Hundred Years’ War. But 
Russia was fated to remain a thoroughgoing autocracy long 
after both England and France had established constitutional 
government. This is an important contrast,—one which is to 
be explained by several considerations. In the first place, the 
principality of Moscow had no natural or traditional bound- 
aries. It could be extended indefinitely. It did extend until 
it not only became by far the largest state in Europe but 
reached across Asia to the Pacific and, finally, in the nine- 
teenth century, down to the confines of India. Naturally, a 
military despotism seemed the only appropriate government 
for so aggressive a state. 

Then those powerful class interests which tempered the 
despotism of the Tudors and of the French monarchs were 
feeble in Russia. The princes of Moscow crushed the repub- 
lican tendencies in the commercial towns like Novgorod and 
Pskov, so that the burghers played no such part as did the 
commons in England. The former independent princes and 
the nobles in general were too completely subjugated to make 
much trouble, and their duma, or assembly, had no impor- 
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tant share in the government. Lastly, the Church was com- 
pletely subordinated to the State. 

It was alleged that the Patriarch of Constantinople had 
forfeited all respect by his wicked concessions to the Latin 
Church at the Council of Ferrara in 1438. Moscow therefore 
succeeded Constantinople (the second Rome) and became 
the third and last Rome, and its archbishop claimed the head- 
ship of the Orthodox Greek Christians. This theory was 
emphasized by creating a Russian patriarchate, which was, 
however, kept under careful government control. So the pro- 
gram of the Russian rulers included, first, indefinite territorial 
expansion; second, the suppression of all democratic tenden- 
cies and, on the other hand, of all efforts of the nobles to gain 
control; lastly, the complete subordination of the clergy to 
the autocracy. 

It took some time to carry out the program, but Ivan the 
Great (1462-1505) made much more than a beginning. He 
was astute and unscrupulous. While he left it to his successors 
to annex the khanates into which the Golden Horde had fallen, 
he managed to bring the Tartar chieftains under his influence, 
and a number of important towns, including Novgorod, under 
his sway. He managed to encroach on Lithuania, a large state 
to the west which was for centuries more or less closely asso- 
ciated with Poland. Ivan married the niece of the last Roman 
emperor who had ruled at Constantinople. This may help to 
explain why in the Church service he is referred to as ‘‘Auto- 
crat of all Russia, the new Tsar Constantine, in the new city 
of Constantine, Moscow.” We have in this a striking instance 
of the perpetuation of historical sentiment and veneration. 
The first Christian emperor is summoned to stand sponsor for 
the Russian autocracy ! 

The successors of Ivan the Great carried on his work. Of 
these the most famous was Ivan the Terrible (1533-1584), 
who began to rule when Henry VIII was casting off his alle- 
giance to the Pope, and who died in the midst of Elizabeth’s 
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reign.’ Ivan was but three years old when his father died. He 
had a sensitive disposition, and his childhood was embittered by 
the horrors accompanying an attempt of the former princes to 
reéstablish their power. When he was only thirteen years old, 
he met atrocity with atrocity by ordering his huntsmen to set 
his dogs on one of the leading nobles, who was torn to pieces. 
At seventeen, when he came to be crowned, he insisted that the 
title ‘‘ Tsar of all the Russias” should be conferred upon him. 
He had, for a monarch in those days, read a good deal and had 
reached the conclusion that this term, derived from “Czsar”’ 
and meaning king or emperor, was appropriate for the ruler 
of all the Russias and the successor of the Roman Emperor 
of the East. In order to affirm the autocracy of the Tsar, Ivan 
did what he could to replace the older aristocracy by a new 
nobility of office dependent on the head of the State. 

About 1554 Ivan ventured to annex outright two of the chief 
Mongol khanates, Kazan and Astrakhan, and in this way he 
greatly extended the Russian boundaries to the east. The Cri- 
mea, the remaining khanate, had come under Turkish protec- 
tion, and was not acquired by Russia for a couple of centuries. 

Shortly after the death of Ivan the Terrible a decree was 
issued which reduced the Russian peasants to a condition of 
serfdom. This was to insure the Russian landlords a perma- 
nent body of agricultural laborers. Previously the peasants 
had been allowed to wander from one great estate to another 
as might please their fancies and correspond to their interests. 
But about the year 1600 this right was abolished, and the serf- 
dom which western Europe had inherited and developed from 
the institutions of the later Roman Empire was introduced into 


1Tyan owes his surname “the Terrible” to the massacres he set on foot in 
his later years. It is reported that in order to discourage any republican senti- 
ments he had sixty thousand men, women, and children slaughtered in Nov- 
gorod. The numbers may be much exaggerated; still it is certain that not only 
Ivan but his predecessors and successors, including the Bolshevik government 
after the World War, resorted to far more generous killings than would have 
been deemed expedient by Western statesmen, 
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Russia when it was disappearing from the more progressive 
states in the West. This system of servitude was to prevail 
for over two centuries and a half. Only after the great Rus- 
sian revolution of 1917 did the peasants get their revenge. We 
often forget how long-standing were their woes and the terrible 
injustice under which they suffered. 

In the early seventeenth century there was a period of dis- 
order and civil war in Russia. In 1613 the so-called Romanov 
dynasty* was acclaimed, which lasted down to the end of the 
World War. Under the Tsars Michael and Alexius, whose com- 
bined reigns extended from 1613 to 1676, the autocracy held 
its own and frustrated an attempt of the patriarchs of Mos- 
cow to exalt themselves to the position of popes. Up to this 
period Muscovy, as the Western peoples called Russia, was 
little known abroad and was usually regarded as a grotesquely 
barbarous nation. With the accession of Peter the Great, who 
ruled from 1689 to 1725, the relations of Russia with the 
Western powers became more intimate, and the princes of 
Moscow were at last received into the quarrelsome family of 
nations. 


PETER THE GREAT; HIS EFFORTS TO EUROPEANIZE RUSSIA 


Now and then a chieftain appears who quite transcends the 
standards set by the ordinary run of able rulers. Peter the 
Great seems to have stepped out of the Nibelungenlied or 
some Icelandic saga. He was a sort of mythical demigod. He 
had no time to waste on respectability or propriety. All his 
virtues and vices were on a colossal scale. 


1Tvan the Terrible married a member of the Romanov family, which had 
been very prominent in the affairs of Muscovy long before one of its scions, 
Michael, was elected Tsar in 1613. By the middle of the eighteenth century the 
dynasty had received a strong infusion of German blood, because Peter the 
Great’s daughter had married Charles Frederick of Holstein-Gottorp, and their 
son, Peter III, had married Catherine (later to be called “the Great”) of An- 
halt-Zerbst. 
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His rage was cyclonic; his hatred rarely stopped short of extermi- 
nation. His banquets were orgies, his pastimes convulsions. He 
lived and loved like one of the giants of old. There are deeds of his 
which make humanity shudder, and no man equally great has ever 
descended to such depths of cruelty and treachery. Yet it may 
generally be allowed that a strain of nobility, of which we catch il- 
luminating glimpses, extorts from time to time an all-forgiving ad- 
miration. Strange, too, as it may sound, Peter the Great was at heart 
profoundly religious. Few men have ever had a more intimate 
persuasion that they were but instruments for good in the hands of 
God.—R. Nisbet BAIN 


Peter was coarse in his tastes. As a boy he was a sort of 
gangster who collected a group of companions of very low 
degree, whom his aunt Sophia called blackguards. Later he 
loved to spend his nights in the German or foreign quarter 
of Moscow and associate with miscellaneous adventurers. A 
Scotchman, Alexander Gordon, who was appointed major gen- 
eral by Peter, says of the Tsar that it was “uneasy for him to 
appear in majesty. He was a lover of company and a man 
of much humor and pleasantry, exceedingly facetious and of 
vast natural parts. He had no letters [that is, was poorly edu- 
cated]; he could only [that is, barely] read and write, but had 
a great regard for learning.” He rose early and worked hard on 
government business until ten or eleven; the rest of the day 
and a great part of the night he devoted to pleasure, taking his 
bottle “heartily” and forcing the rest of the company to do the 
same. He seems always to have had underneath his gayety a 
steady purpose of promoting his great enterprises. He made a 
wise selection of aides and helpers from his nondescript com- 
panions. Indeed, his second wife, who became his successor, 
was a girl he picked up in the German quarter during his orgies. 

Peter had three main objects in view his whole life long. 
He was bent on Westernizing Russia; he strove greatly to 
improve its government; and, lastly, he was steadfastly intent 
on securing an outlet to the sea and establishing his country 
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as a maritime power. In all these great projects he was un- 
expectedly successful. Each of these we shall take up in turn. 

In manners and customs Muscovy was, from a Western 
standpoint, notoriously crude and barbarous. And it seemed 
so to a few of the Russians themselves. Some of the enlight- 
ened boyars (nobles) were humiliated by the situation, and 
Peter’s father, Alexius, was eager for new knowledge. The way 
had been prepared for Peter’s innovations. 

In 1697-1698 Peter himself visited Germany, Holland, and 
England with a view to investigating every art and science of 
the West, as well as the most approved methods of manufac- 
ture, from the making of a man-of-war to the etching of an 
engraving. Nothing escaped the keen eyes of this rude, half- 
savage Northern giant. For a week he put on the wide 
breeches of a Dutch laborer and worked in the shipyard at 
Zaandam, near Amsterdam. In England, Holland, and Ger- 
many he engaged artisans, scientific men, architects, ship 
captains, and those versed in artillery and the training of 
troops, all of whom he took back with him to aid in the re- 
form and development of Russia. 

He was called home by the revolt of the royal guard, which 
had allied itself with the very large party of nobles and church- 
men who were horrified at Peter’s desertion of the habits and 
customs of his forefathers. They abhorred what they called 
“German ideas,” such as short coats, tobacco-smoking, and 
beardless faces. Peter took a fearful revenge upon the rebels 
and is said to have himself cut off the heads of many of them. 
Like the barbarian that he was at heart, he left their heads 
and bodies lying about all winter, unburied, so as to make 
quite plain to all the terrible results of revolt against his power. 

Peter’s innovations extended throughout his whole reign. He 
made the men give up their cherished Oriental beards and long, 
flowing garments. He forced the women of the better class, 
who had been kept in a sort of Oriental harem, to come out 
and meet the men in social assemblies such as were common 
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in the West. He invited foreigners to settle in Russia and 
insured them protection, privileges, and the free exercise of 
their religion. He sent young Russians abroad to study con- 
ditions in the western European countries, for he did not wish 
to be permanently dependent on foreigners and hoped to create 
a type of well-informed Russian who would help him and carry 
on his policy when he was dead. 

Books, which played such an important part in Western life, 
were practically unknown in Russia. If a man learned to read, 
as he rarely did, he was set deciphering some ancient religious 
ritual. Peter took a personal interest in revising the old, 
clumsy Cyrillic alphabet and simplifying it into a form that, 
with a few modifications, is used in Russia today. He gave a 
Dutch printer the privilege of printing Russian books. Trans- 
lations of old and new works were made, and Russian writers 
and scientists were destined one day to pay back their debt to 
the West by the deep insight of their fiction and the originality 
of their discoveries. 

Innumerable other changes were introduced by the tireless 
Tsar. He forbade his subjects to kneel before him, for this was 
an honor for the Deity only. He ordered that the year should 
begin on January 1 instead of on September 1, and that dates 
should be reckoned anno Domini instead of from the supposed 
year of the creation of the world. The use of “old style” was 
continued, however, until the revolution of 1917 and served to 
throw the Russian calendar somewhat out of agreement with 
that of the West. Peter built a hospital, encouraged medical 
training, and frowned on religious magic. 

He was denounced as Antichrist. The new garments he com- 
manded his people to wear were deemed indecent and heretical. 
Some prudent reactionaries saved their beards when they were 
forced to cut them off, and had them buried with them lest 
they might otherwise be excluded from the kingdom of heaven. 
But Peter seems not to have been in the least deterred by 
opposition ; it gave zest to life. 
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As for the government, Peter had no quarrel with the long- 
established despotism of the Tsars. He aimed to strengthen 
his own power and to suppress all interference on the part of 
the nobles, the guards, and the Church. He wanted a well- 
ordered system of State departments; he divided his country 
into eight “governments” for the more ready collection of 
taxes. It gives one a notion of the extent of the Russian realms 
to review these new divisions. They were Moscow, St. Peters- 
burg, Kiev, Smolensk, Archangel, Kazan, Azov, and Siberia. 

Coins in Russia were few and much mutilated. Peter began 
minting money on a large scale and ordered a careful survey 
to be made of the mineral resources of his realms. He encour- 
aged commerce and sought to defend the serfs against the 
atrocious ill treatment under which they suffered. He made 
war on the deep-seated and perennial corruption and stealing 
on the part of government officials and offered to reward those 
who should report cases of dishonesty. He was suspicious of 
the patriarchate, lest it might encourage the Church to set 
itself against the government. So the office of Patriarch lapsed, 
and the Holy Synod, practically a department of State, was 
substituted. One of Peter’s earliest measures was to estab- 
lish permanent embassies at foreign courts. In this way he 
insured Russia a diplomatic standing and importance in the 
policy and intrigues of European nations which it had not 
previously enjoyed. 


RussIA SECURES AN OUTLET TO THE SEA 


In addition to his plans for bringing Russia abreast of 
Western civilization and reforming its highly defective govern- 
ment, Peter was perhaps even more thoroughly engrossed in 
opening a way to the sea—making a window, as he expressed 
it, through which Russia might look abroad upon the great 
world. To this he devoted much of the best energy of his life, 
for it involved him in a long series of weary wars with his 
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neighbors. Russia already extended up to the White Sea. 
However, Archangel, which was its chief port, lies not far from 
the arctic circle; it is icebound during a long winter, and at 
best its ships have to course far around the North Cape to 
reach the Baltic or the North Sea. Peter had been an enthu- 
siastic shipbuilder and sailor in his youth, and he knew all the 
disadvantages of the harbors of the White Sea. 

There were three possible ways of solving the problem of an 
outlet by water for land-bound Russia. There was the Caspian, 
a vast inland sea (over five times the size of Lake Superior ) 
in the midst of ancient trade routes. The Caspian, however, 
has no outlet, for its level is eighty-three feet below that of the 
Black Sea. Then there was the Black Sea itself, connected 
with the Mediterranean and the Atlantic. But its shores were 
in the hands of a remnant of the Golden Horde (the khanate of 
Crimea), and the Bosporus and the Dardanelles were carefully 
guarded by the Turks. Peter meditated expansion around the 
Caspian and toward the Black Sea. He engaged early in a 
war with Turkey with a view to extending his control to the 
south; and later he tried again, but accomplished little. His 
main desire, which he finally attained, was breaking through 
to the Baltic. 

The region for which Peter longed, at the eastern end of the 
Baltic, had for some time belonged to Sweden, which had 
been since the days of Gustavus Adolphus a large and power- 
ful state. It happened, too, that never had Sweden had a more 
warlike king than Charles XII, who was ten years younger 
than Peter. When Charles came to the throne in 1697, at the 
age of fifteen, no one could foresee that he was to prove a 
prodigy of military prowess. It seemed a most auspicious 
moment for Peter to join in a conspiracy of Sweden’s rivals to 
seize some of her outlying territory. So a union was formed, 
including Denmark, the elector of Saxony (who had been 
chosen king of Poland), and Russia, to increase their realms 
at the expense of the boy ruler. This led to the Great Northern 
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War, which began just before the Western powers started the 
War of the Spanish Succession and dragged on much longer, 
lasting, in all, over twenty years. 

Peter began by besieging Narva, not far from the site where 
in good time he was to establish St. Petersburg. But Charles 
astonished Europe by his skill and energy. He besieged Copen- 
hagen and forced the king of Denmark to sign a peace with 
Sweden. He put to flight the incautious Peter, and with eight 
thousand Swedes wiped out an army of fifty thousand Russians 
(1700). He then turned on the elector of Saxony and set up 
a rival king in Poland (Stanislaus Leszczynski, whose name 
we shall meet later). His attempt to keep his protégé on the 
Polish throne proved a serious complication, and Peter was 
able to get Narva after all and to conquer Livonia as well. 

Charles decided to advance into central Russia. The march 
of the Swedes during a terrifically cold winter through a land 
devastated by the enemy was as horrible and ineffective as 
that of Napoleon a hundred years later. At Pultowa (1709) 
Charles was totally defeated and fled to Turkey, where he 
spent several years trying to induce the Sultan to lend aid 
against Peter. The Turks did declare war on Russia no less 
than three times, but Peter’s representatives managed to buy 
off the leading Turkish officials at critical moments. Charles 
finally gave up all hopes of Turkish help and returned to his 
own long-neglected kingdom. In 1718 he was killed while lay- 
ing’ siege to a town on the Norwegian boundary. Shortly after 
his death a treaty was concluded between Sweden and Russia 
which ceded to Russia not only the region east of Narva but 
Estonia and Livonia, to the west. This gave Peter a long strip 
of coast on the Baltic and the Gulf of Riga. 

The acquisition of an outlet to the sea was celebrated by the 
foundation of a new capital. Peter was weary of the stolid 
opposition which he encountered in the ancient seat of govern- 
ment, Moscow. So he planned and built a city to suit himself. 
He forced his Swedish captives of war to erect long lines of 
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magnificent stone structures. In this way St. Petersburg arose 
in the forests and marshes which had previously covered its 
site. Peter called it his “paradise.” It was symbolic of the 
change from an old to a new Russia. The ancient principality 
of Moscow had given place to the Russian Empire of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In our own day this re- 
markable country was destined to undergo a revolution which 
was still more perturbing to western Europe, and during which 
Moscow once more became the capital. 

For a generation after the death of Peter the Great, Russia 
was ruled by rather incompetent monarchs. It appears again 
as an aggressive European state when Catherine II came to 
the throne in 1762. From that time on, the Western powers 
had always to reckon with the attitude of the vast Slavic em- 
pire in all their great struggles. 


THE BALANCE OF POWER 


After the medieval dream of universal empire was dissi- 
pated by events, philosophers and statesmen began to consider 
other ways of mitigating strife among the nations, if not of 
bringing permanent peace to them. Some thinkers based their 
hopes on the growth of international right and justice, and they 
found as their spokesman Hugo Grotius, a Dutch lawyer who 
laid the basis of international law in his famous book The Law 
of War and Peace, published in 1625. Others saw more prom- 
ise in what they were pleased to call a “balance of power,” 
namely, the grouping of nations in alliances in such a way as 
to prevent any one nation from becoming too strong. 

The origin of this idea may be traced to Italy, where five 
rival powers—the Pope, Naples, Tuscany, Venice, and Milan 
—sought to keep order among the contending Italian states 
by balancing one group against another. In the seventeenth . 
century it became the fashion to illustrate the idea by pictures 
showing a huge pair of scales in which the nations of Europe 
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were nicely and equally poised. By this time the various gov- 
ernments had adopted the custom of maintaining diplomatic 
agents at foreign capitals; and when these gentlemen had noth- 
ing else to occupy their minds, they took pleasure in discussing 
ways of building up combinations of the powers—unfortu- 
nately by no means always in the interests of peace. 

It was found by experience, however, that it was as difficult 
to keep the peace by practicing the art of balancing the powers 
as it had been to maintain a universal empire. Indeed, the 
period from the Peace of Westphalia (1648) to the Peace of 
Paris (1763) witnessed more terrible struggles than ever; and 
the new wars now extended beyond the confines of Europe 
to far-distant India and America. Novel and powerful motives 
—trade and colonies—grew in intensity through the years 
until they produced the awful cataclysm of 1914—the great- 
est of all conflicts among combinations of world powers. In 
fact, the doctrine of the balance of power did not make for 
peace at all. On the contrary, the diplomats quite as often 
devoted themselves to forming coalitions for the purpose of 
despoiling other combinations as for the purpose of “holding 
the scales of justice even.” So it worked out that as various 
independent states were established, these did not act alone, 
but sought to realize their respective ambitions through com- 
binations and alliances with other states. The history of the 
great wars of Europe for the last two hundred and fifty years 
can be summarized under the heads of coalitions and alliances 
formed for defense and aggression. 

In this great game England played a peculiar rdle. Having 
no territorial ambitions on the continent of Europe and being 
interested in trade and colonies, she could readily act as a sort 
of arbiter in European affairs, casting her military and naval 
power into the one scale or the other as circumstances required. 
It was to her interest that the Dutch, French, and Spanish 
should not become too strong, for they were her chief rivals 
in commercial and colonial spheres. Consequently England 
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was for many decades associated with Austria or Prussia, or 
with both of them, in checking the pretensions of Spain and 
France. This is one of the important clues to the maze of 
diplomatic arrangements and long wars of the past two or 
three centuries. 


THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE AGAINST FRANCE, 1668 


Louis XIV had hardly reached his twenty-third year and 
taken over the reins of power himself before he began to think 
of realizing the dream of reéstablishing the ancient boundaries 
of France as reported by Julius Cesar. France’s “natural 
limits” appeared to be the great river Rhine on the north and 
northeast, the Jura Mountains and the Alps on the east, to the 
south the Mediterranean and the mighty chain of the Pyrenees, 
and to the west and northwest the Atlantic Ocean. 

Richelieu had made it an important part of his policy to 
endeavor to restore all the territory to France which Nature 
seemed to have assigned to her. Mazarin looked longingly 
toward the Rhine and sought vainly to win Savoy and Nice, 
which lie on the French side of the Alps.* But he was forced 
to content himself with inducing Austria, at the end of the 
Thirty Years’ War, to cede to France such rights as she en- 
joyed in Alsace. A few years later (1659) Mazarin compelled 
Spain to give up Artois, a few towns on the northern confines 
of France, and, to the south, all her trifling possessions north 
of the Pyrenees—that barrier which, as the treaty of 1659 
recites, “formerly divided the Gauls from Spain.” 

Louis’s efforts to extend the boundaries of France were con- 
fined for the most part to the north and east—to regions now 
occupied by France herself, Belgium, the German republic, 
and the tiny duchy of Luxemburg. But in his time the map 
was no such simple matter as it is today. France was still 
hemmed in by Spain on the south, north, and east, as she had 


1These regions were added permanently to France some two centuries later. 
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been since the time of Charles V'; for Spain still held the 
southern Netherlands and Franche-Comté. Then there was a 
maze of little duchies, counties, bishoprics, and more or less 
independent towns lying between France and the Rhine, be- 
longing to the weak Holy Roman Empire. Some of this region 
France had already added to her possessions, as will be seen 
on the map,” and there was reason to believe that she might 
take advantage of the general demoralization of the Empire to 
add more. Paris, the French capital, seemed altogether too 
near the frontier; but, should Louis succeed in adding terri- 
tory at the expense of Spain and the little states toward the 
Rhine, it might become almost the center of an enlarged 
France. 

Louis had no difficulty in finding an excuse for beginning 
his aggressions. He was married to a Spanish princess, Maria 
Theresa. When her father died, and her younger brother, 
Charles II, succeeded to the Spanish throne in 1665, Louis 
maintained that his wife, as the first-born, was legally the 
heiress to a great part of the Spanish Netherlands, if not to 
the whole Spanish realm. He had his lawyers write a book to 
prove this, and then ordered his troops to take possession of 
the Spanish Netherlands. He insolently announced that he was 
only about to undertake a “journey” into the region, as if his 
invasion were merely a visit to an undisputed portion of his 
territories. He easily took a few towns on the border, and 
then-turned southeast and quickly and completely conquered 
Franche-Comté. 

Notwithstanding the formidable appearance of the Spanish 


1It must be recalled that in 1496 the heir of the Austrian and Burgundian 
possessions, which included the Netherlands, married the heiress to all the Span- 
ish realms, and that, in consequence, their son, Charles V, became ruler of a very 
considerable portion of western Europe. But before his death he divided his 
territories between his son, Philip II, to whom Spain and the Netherlands fell, 
and his brother, Ferdinand, who received the older Austrian possessions in 
Germany. 

2See map of Holy Roman Empire, pp. 98-99. 
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empire and the traditions of power and glory handed down 
from the preceding century, Spain was really in no condition 
to resist these pretensions of Louis. The sovereign, Charles IT 
(see page 131), was a child of only four years when he came 
to the throne, and a child he remained, in intellect and ca- 
pacity, until his death in 1700. Spain did not have the army, 
the navy, or the money necessary to oppose the powerful 
forces which Louis XIV could muster. It was clear that, unless 
some action were taken to form a combination against him, 
he would easily annex all the Spanish Netherlands. 

The Dutch naturally took the leadership in opposing the 
designs of Louis. If he seized the Spanish Netherlands, the 
borders of France would be carried up to the United Provinces 
and the river Scheldt, and the port of Antwerp would be in 
French hands, much to the dissatisfaction of the Dutch mer- 
chants. At this time the United Netherlands was composed of 
the seven provinces (eight, including the unimportant Drenthe) 
lying in a circle around the Zuider Zee. These had successfully 
combined a century earlier to free themselves from Spanish 
oppression.’ They differed greatly in their laws and in the 
character and occupations of their inhabitants; and they were 
bound together as loosely as possible, so that each of the 
members of the union had a right to veto any important 
measure. The most influential province was Holland, with its 
vast commerce and its celebrated cities of Amsterdam, Rotter- 
dam, Delft, Leyden, and The Hague, which was the seat of 
government of the United Provinces. We commonly refer to 
the present kingdom of the Netherlands as “Holland,” al- 
though, strictly speaking, that is the name of only one province. 
In the time of Louis XIV the United Netherlands included 
about the same area as the Dutch kingdom of today, which is 
somewhat larger than Massachusetts. Each province had a 
governor, or stadholder, but it was the established custom for 
most of the provinces to choose the same member of the House 


1See map, pp. 126-127. 
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of Orange to fill that office for them. In this way the direction 
of Dutch affairs passed largely into the hands of that family. 

Such was the Dutch republic threatened by the advances of 
Louis XIV from the south. Although the English had seized the 
rich colony of New Netherland (with New Amsterdam, now 
New York) in 1664, and although the English and Dutch had 
been at war within a twelvemonth, the Dutch in 1668 sought 
aid against Louis XIV across the Channel. The English, who 
did not relish the growth of French commercial power and the 
aggrandizement of France on the Continent, consented to help 
the Netherlands. At the same time the support of Sweden was 
secured, and soa Triple Alliance was formed against Louis XIV. 
This quickly brought him to terms: he returned the Spanish 
Netherlands to Spain and gave up most of his conquests, re- 
serving only a northern line of frontier forts. 


A New TuRN IN THE BALANCE OF POWER 


Smarting under the check he had received at the hands of 
the Dutch, Louis XIV set to work to form a combination 
against them. His diplomats were able to win over the cynical 
English king, Charles II, by a promise of money which would 
enable him to amuse himself in his expensive fashion without 
resorting to Parliament for revenues. Louis was also successful 
in gaining the support of Sweden, the Emperor, and several 
German princes by promises of money and territories. He de- 
clared that he would now punish the Dutch for their inter- 
ference with his plans, and he sent a powerful army against 
them, taking an easterly route to avoid crossing the Spanish 
Netherlands. 

At this juncture there came to the head of affairs, in the 
United Provinces, William, the great-grandson of William 
the Silent, a young man of twenty-two, the representative of 
the House of Orange. The threatening attitude of Louis XIV 
and the actual approach of the French troops speedily con- 
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vinced the Dutch that the provinces must stand together. Every 
one looked to the descendant of William the Silent for safety in 
the terrible crisis, and William, Prince of Orange, was chosen 
commander general of all the troops. He was also appointed 
hereditary stadholder by some of the more important prov- 
inces, beginning with Holland, and while he never became 
king, he so increased the powers of the stadholder that the 
Netherlands ceased to be a republic except in name. 

In June, 1672, the French were not far east of Amsterdam, 
‘which expected to have to surrender at any moment. The 
Dutch were ready for peace and offered to cede the southern 
portions of their territory to France and pay the expenses of 
the war. Louis, however, asked for still more land and money, 
and demanded, moreover, that the Dutch should reéstablish 
the Catholic religion on the same footing with the Protestant 
and should each year send an embassy to thank him “for hav- 
ing left to the United Provinces the independence which the 
kings his predecessors had caused them to acquire.” These 
outrageous demands only strengthened the power of William 
of Orange, who cut the dikes and put a part of the country 
under water so as to drive out the French; and after a vain 
effort on their part to take Amsterdam by advancing over the 
ice during the winter of 1672-1673, they evacuated Holland. 

William of Orange now became the leader of the European 
opposition to France. Both as stadholder of the Dutch prov- 
inces and later as king of England, he was to be the stanch 
and unwavering enemy of Louis and the most serious obstacle 
in his path. Young as he was, William exhibited the capacity 
for leadership, diplomacy, and dogged perseverance which had 
shown itself in his ancestors. He induced Louis’s recent allies 
to desert him and organized against the too-powerful France 
a “grand alliance,” including Spain, the Emperor, the elector 
of Brandenburg, and other German princes. England, which 
had never sympathized with its king’s love for Louis, became 
neutral, leaving only Sweden to support France. 
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When, at the end of six years of intermittent hostilities, a 
general peace was concluded at Nimwegen in 1678, the chief 
provisions were that France should not only leave the United 
Netherlands intact but should pledge herself to protect the 
Dutch merchants and their commerce. France was, however, 
finally permitted to annex some northern towns and Franche- 
Comté, over which she and Spain had been quarreling for a 
century and a half. 

The ink was hardly dry on the Treaty of Nimwegen before 
the diplomats were at work on new designs. The ambitions of 
Louis XIV were not yet satisfied: he boldly announced his 
claim to the Rhine Palatinate in the name of his sister-in-law. 
To offset this several German states formed in 1686 the League 
of Augsburg, which was joined by the Dutch and the Spaniards. 
Two years later, when the Dutch leader, William of Orange, 
became William III, King of England, he was able to bring 
the English into the grand combination against Louis. 

France now stood alone against Europe and was really in no 
condition to begin a new war; for her treasury was empty, 
her people burdened with taxes, and her best generals dead. 
Nevertheless Louis seized the Palatinate and the electorate of 
Cologne, where he was trying to establish his own candidate 
as archbishop. He also sent his fleet to support James II in his 
attempt to regain his English throne. In 1689 Louis justified 
the worst apprehensions of his enemies by a frightful devasta- 
tion of the Palatinate, which he had decided to evacuate. He 
burned whole towns, and destroyed the castles, including the 
beautiful residence of the elector of the Palatinate at Heidel- 
erg, whose magnificent ruins stand as a reminder of this 
cruel attempt to destroy permanently the prosperity of one 
of the most beautiful and flourishing districts of Germany. 
Mannheim was ruined by fire and gunpowder, Speyer and 
Worms destroyed, and the country ravaged as Sherman rav- 
aged Georgia on his famous march to the sea. Though this was 
defended as a war measure, the ancient grudge of the Germans 
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against France may even today be aroused by the sight of the 
ivy-grown walls which still crown many a hill in the region 
desolated by Louis’s minister of war, Louvois. 

The war dragged on by land and sea for nearly a decade, 
until at last, in 1697, France, England, the United Nether- 
lands, and the Empire signed the treaties of Ryswick. The 
chief provisions of these will serve to recall the main issues 
which have been alluded to above. Louis surrendered prac- 
tically all the places (except Strasbourg) that he had occupied 
since the Treaty of Nimwegen, nineteen years earlier, and 
agreed to recognize William III as king of England, to make 
no effort to depose him, and to ratify as William’s successor 
his wife’s sister, Anne, a stanch Protestant, thus assuring the 
exclusion of Catholics from the English throne. He restored 
Lorraine to its rightful ruler, evacuated the right bank of the 
Rhine, withdrew his candidate for the electorate of Cologne, 
and accepted a sum of money in lieu of his sister-in-law’s 
claims on the Palatinate. 

It has been wearisome to review these illustrations of the 
way the theory of the balance of power worked out. They 
hardly need be remembered except as a part of the sad record 
of kingly ambition. Holland had been saved, and France had 
grown somewhat eastward. Forty years had passed since Louis 
had first begun his aggressions, with all their accompanying pil- 
lage, ravishings, death, and destruction. His crowning audacity 
was the struggle to get Spain under his control. This produced 
the “Grand Alliance” of his enemies in 1701 and was followed 
by a dozen more years of war, with important results. Spain 
is a country of which little has so far been said. We must, as 
a proper introduction to the long War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion, recall its greatness and its decline. 


CHAPTER V 


NEW WARS AND NEW MAPS IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


THE DECLINE OF SPAIN 


Like the other provinces of the Roman Empire the Spanish 
peninsula fell under the sword of the Teutonic invaders and 
then dissolved into feudal anarchy. A peculiar turn was given 
to the fate of Spain, however, by the Moorish conquest. In the 
year 711 the West Goths, who had established themselves in 
the Iberian peninsula nearly three hundred years before, were 
utterly defeated in a great battle with the Moors, who had 
crossed from Africa bearing the banner of Mohammed. For 
seven hundred years the Moors maintained themselves in 
Spain. They introduced the learning of the East, especially 
natural science, and they built beautiful buildings, many of 
which lend a charm to Spanish architecture to this day. 

But in the course of time a few Christian princes who in the 
region of the Pyrenees survived the Moorish invasion were 
able to push back the Mohammedan rule. Little kingdoms 
like Castile, Leon, Aragon, and Navarre appeared. Finally 
these kingdoms were all united under Ferdinand of Aragon 
and Isabella of Castile, who were married in 1469. By this 
time all of Spain had been recovered from the Moors except 
Granada, in the south, and even that province fell before the 
victorious troops of Ferdinand and Isabella in 1492, the year 
that Columbus sailed away on his first voyage of discovery. 

For almost a hundred years the power and territories of the 
Spanish crown steadily increased. The explorers added whole 
continents to the king’s patrimony, the conquerors poured into 
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his treasury the gold and silver of Mexico and Peru, and the 
merchants filled his markets with the huge profits from the 
business with the “fabled East.” Moreover, the fortunes of 
the royal family brought to Spain huge sections of Europe. 
In 1519, on the death of the Emperor Maximilian, his grand- 
son—who was also the grandson of Ferdinand and Isabella— 
Charles, king of Spain, inherited the dominions of Austria and 
became, as Charles V, head of the Holy Roman Empire. Thus 
at the height of her power in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury Spain had, in addition to the New World, “the fairest and 
wealthiest portions of the Old.”” The king of Spain was the 
ruler of prosperous Italian states, like Naples and Milan, the 
scattered crownlands of Austria, and the busy commercial 
provinces of Flanders and the Low Countries. Besides the 
dusky inhabitants of his wide colonies, he ruled Italians, Dutch, 
Flemings, Germans, and Slavs, to say nothing of the races in 
his own Iberic peninsula. He had an army which had filled the 
world with the renown of its valor, and a navy which ruled 
the seas. 

At the very hour when Spain towered above all the other 
countries of Europe, a number of forces were at work under- 
mining her strength. Though possessed of immense colonies 
and potential markets, Spain did not develop thriving mer-' 
cantile and industrial classes such as those that made England 
“the workshop of the world.” The treasure of Mexico and 
Peru was not used to create a sturdy peasantry or an industri- 
ous body of skilled artisans: it was recklessly wasted in wars 
and by the Spanish grandees. When it was spent, Spain was 
poorer than before. The Protestant revolt also struck at Span- 
ish power; though the Spanish Inquisition was able to stamp 
out religious dissent at home, it could not subdue the Protestant 
Dutch, who defied and defeated the best troops that Spain 
could send to crush their uprising. So the Dutch provinces 
were lost by the close of the sixteenth century. Meanwhile Eng- 
land’s navy was growing in strength and issuing a challenge 
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_ that could not be evaded. The king of Spain accepted it, and 
in 1588 sent his Armada “to sweep the upstart from the sea.” 
The famous naval battle designed to demonstrate Spanish 
supremacy destroyed it. As the crown of the Holy Roman 
Empire and the chief possessions of Austria had passed, in 
1556, to Charles V’s brother, the Hapsburg Ferdinand, Spain 
came out of the sixteenth century with her dominions reduced 
and her prestige shattered. 

At the close of the next century she had sunk to the position 
of a third-rate power. Her ruler, Charles II, is described by 
contemporaries as being without occupations, pleasures, edu- 
cation, sentiment, or the inclination to do anything serious; 
he could scarcely read and write; he hated the business of 
State and delighted in the game of jackstraws even after reach- 
ing the years of maturity. Though king he did not govern, 
but was the prey of factious nobles and ecclesiastics who were 
at once prodigal and without administrative capacity. The 
offices of State were bestowed on aristocratic favorites or sold 
to speculators. 

The finances of Spain were badly deranged; extravagance 
was regarded as a virtue, and the systematic accounting for 
receipts and expenditures was held worthy only of the shop- 
keeper. A keen observer of the time declared that, so far as 
the State treasury was concerned, “all was chaos, wrapped in 
impenetrable obscurity.” A high functionary vauntingly as- 
serted that Spain did not wish a Colbert to reform finances 
because “it was beneath so great a prince as his king to live 
with parsimony.”’ The pension roll was long; the revenues 
were decreasing, and only about one fourth of the taxes re- 
mained for the king after the pensions, interest, and charges 
of the collectors were paid. To meet expenses he was com- 
pelled to resort to discreditable methods: the coinage was 
debased ; salaries were only partly paid; and the national debt 
was cut down by repudiations. The chief reliance was borrow- 
ing, although the prudent bankers of Genoa deemed Spain’s 
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credit so poor that they exacted an interest of from 25 to 4o 
per cent. In spite of all these expedients, the poor king had 
to pawn his jewels and plate for personal expenses, and even 
then he was humiliated by finding his servants deserting him 
and by the refusal of his tradesmen to trust him. 

Under such circumstances it was only natural that the mili- 
tary and naval defenses of the Spanish possessions should be 
neglected. The army and navy had been worn out in the 
Thirty Years’ War. The war footing of the army amounted 
to less than twenty thousand effective soldiers; the old mil- 
itary spirit was gone, pay was in arrears, and the soldiers were 
reduced to rags and beggary. Nobles would serve only in high 
places, and there were more generals than regiments. The 
ocean-going fleet had less than a dozen ships in good fighting 
condition, and the coast defenses were so defective that the 
pirates could not be kept off. 

The government only reflected the general condition of the 
country. The gold which continued to flow in from the col- 
onies, instead of building up Spanish industry and commerce, 
really checked them, inasmuch as it encouraged idleness and 
extravagance among the upper classes, who disdained mercan- 
tile pursuits. The population, which now numbers some twenty 
millions, was then but four or five millions; foreigners con- 
trolled the manufactures in a large measure; literature had 
almost perished; and only the Church showed an increase in 
wealth and in the number of officials. An Italian ambassa- 
dor declared, “There is no state in Christendom where the 
ecclesiastics absorb more of the public revenues, or where re- 
ligious orders are more numerous.” Although diminished in 
military and naval power and poor in industrial resources, 
Spain was nevertheless an important factor in the diplomatic 
intrigues and terrible wars which filled Europe with troubles 
all during the eighteenth century. 
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WAR OF THE SPANISH SUCCESSION (1701-1713) 


In 1700 Charles II, the childless king of Spain, died leaving 
a will bequeathing his immense empire to Philip of Anjou, 
the grandson of Louis XIV. It was a crucial moment in the 
history of Europe when the news of this royal will reached 
Paris. Louis XIV clearly foresaw that war was likely to fol- 
low his acceptance of its terms, and he well knew that France 
was already terribly exhausted by his previous enterprises. 
Nevertheless the prize was tempting beyond measure. He had 
been secretly working for it for years, and his refusal meant its 
transfer to a hated rival. To say “no” meant—as Torcy, the 
head of French foreign affairs, urged—that ‘“‘the same courier 
who has been dispatched to convey the news of the will to 
France will proceed to Vienna; and the Spanish nation, with- 
out hesitation, will acknowledge the Emperor’s second son 
as their king. The house of Austria will then unite between 
father and son the power of Charles V, a power hitherto so 
fatal to France.” Such arguments could not but appeal strongly 
to the king. 

For a brief time Louis XIV hesitated, either to save appear- 
ances or because he realized fully the gravity of the situation; 
but at last he decided to accept the privilege for his grandson, 
and on November 16, 1700, he called the Spanish ambassador 
to his private chamber and told him to salute the duke of 
Anjou_as the king of Spain. Louis then threw open the fold- 
ing doors of his cabinet, bade the courtiers enter, and, with 
the majestic air of which he was the consummate master, he 
said: “Gentlemen, permit me to present to you the king of 
Spain. His station called him to that crown; the late king has 
called him to it by his will; and the whole nation has fixed its 
desire upon him and has eagerly asked me for him. It is the 
will of Heaven; I have obeyed it with pleasure.” Then turning 
to his grandson, he said: ‘Be a good Spaniard; that is your 
first duty. But remember that you are a Frenchman born, in 
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order that in this way the union between the two nations may 
be preserved. By this means -you will be able to render both 
peoples happy and preserve the peace of Europe.” The lead- 
ing French journal of the time boldly proclaimed that the 
Pyrenees were no more. 

Contrary to expectations, Louis’s conduct in accepting the 
throne of Spain for a member of his family failed immediately 
to arouse general indignation. Both England and the United 
Provinces concurred in the new arrangement as inevitable, and 
even acknowledged the duke of Anjou as king of Spain under 
the title of ‘Philip V.” It looked as if Louis were going to have 
everything his own way; and had he been more discreet he 
might have secured his prize without war. However, the com- 
mercial issue quickly became prominent, for he soon published 
a series of decrees relating to the Spanish-American trade 
which clearly indicated that the English and Dutch could ex- 
pect no favors. He sent French soldiers to reénforce the 
Spanish troops in the barrier fortresses of the Spanish Nether- 
lands and began to build ships at Cadiz as if Spain were now 
a part of France. Moreover, he had his courts declare solemnly 
that his grandson, Philip, still retained his rights to the French 
crown. Finally, in 1701, upon the death of the exiled king, 
James II, Louis, contrary to the promise he had made in the 
Treaty of Ryswick, recognized the deposed king’s son as sov- 
ereign of England. 

It was evident that Louis XIV had large plans for managing 
Spain’s vast colonial empire in a way to benefit French mer- 
chants. The empire then embraced, far to the east, the Philip- 
pine Archipelago and the Caroline Islands; to the west— 
thanks to Columbus—Cuba, Porto Rico, and Trinidad. In 
North America, Spain controlled Florida, Mexico, and Texas, 
and claimed, indeed, all the great unexplored West. Central 
America was hers, and all of South America except Brazil, 
which was Portuguese. 

The trade of this huge empire Spain had tried to keep 
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entirely in her own hands. Columbus had sailed away to the 
west under the auspices of the queen of Castile, and conse- 
quently Castile proposed to retain for herself all the advan- 
tages of his discoveries and those of his successors. The idea 
of the “open door,’ which would have permitted all ship- 
owners to sail freely back and forth from Dutch, English, or 
Portuguese ports to Havana, Vera Cruz, or Porto Bello, was 
unheard-of in those days. Castile looked upon her lucky find 
as a gold prospector would look upon the discovery of a rich 
claim, which he would scarcely expect to share with his less 
fortunate neighbors. 

At first Spain forbade all foreign vessels to enter American 
waters, and Spanish merchants were ordered not to carry on 
business with traders of other European nations without the 
express permission of the king. Even in Spain only one port, 
Seville, was allowed to engage in trade with the colonies. All 
ships bound for America must leave from that port and must 
deliver their goods there on their return.’ For a time Vera 
Cruz and Porto Bello were the only colonial ports through 
which trade could be conducted with Spanish America. More- 
over, all ships were required to sail in fleets with regular con- 
voys which made but very few trips a year. This was doubtless 
necessary when piracy and buccaneering were rife, but the 
system was maintained, like other restrictions, with the view 
of keeping the trade in the hands of the companies in which 
the government had vested it. 

Spain was, however, unable to defend her monopoly. Tr the 
first place, she could not cover the broad Atlantic with guards 
and watch every inlet and landing-place along the interminable 
coasts of the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea. More- 
over, her home industries were so slight that she was unable 
to supply her colonies with all they needed; so they gladly 


1Not until 1778 were the special privileges originally granted to Seville, and 
later to three or four other towns, abolished and all Spanish ports opened to 
colonial trade. 
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conducted a secret and illicit trade with the merchants who 
came to them from England and Holland. 

These conditions had produced a curious species of trader 
—half merchant, half pirate, and necessarily always a smug- 
gler—who sailed the Spanish Main* prepared, when unduly 
tempted, to sink a Spanish convoy and capture the unwieldy 
galleons laden with treasure. The English seamen of Eliza- 
beth’s time—Drake, Hawkins, and others—had ranged the 
high seas, first visiting the west coast of Africa to capture 
cargoes of negroes who could be sold as slaves in the Spanish 
colonies. When war existed between Spain and her European 
neighbors, her merchants naturally fared worse than usual, for 
it was considered patriotic as well as profitable to attack her 
ships. But smuggling flourished at all times, and it is supposed 
that by the eighteenth century England was carrying on ille- 
gally a more considerable trade with the Spanish colonies than 
did the mother country through her regular channels. 

It was these commercial interests that gave the question of 
the Spanish succession its chief importance for the English. 
Should France obtain the vacant Spanish throne for a mem- 
ber of her reigning house, she would doubtless take pains 
to assure to herself all possible advantages in the trade with 
the Spanish colonies, and she would be able to supply the 
necessary military and naval forces to aid Spain in keeping 
out intruders as never before. Nor was it only the Western 
trade that was involved; for France, with even indirect control 
of Spain and southern Italy, could exclude English merchants 
from their intercourse with the Levant (as the eastern Medi- 
terranean regions were called),—a calamity which England 
must avoid at any cost. 

When it was clear that France intended to give support to 
the crumbling Spanish empire, and benefit from the union of 


1The term “Spanish Main” perhaps meant originally the mainland of Cen- 
tral and South America as contrasted with the West Indies, but it is commonly 
applied to the neighboring waters, especially the Caribbean Sea. 
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the two crowns in one family, William III, king of England, 
formed in 1701 a Grand Alliance in which England, Holland, 
the Emperor, and the king of Prussia were the leading mem- 
bers. In making this coalition the participants very frankly 
set forth their purposes. These were five in number: Spain 
and France were never to be united under the same ruler; 
the commercial privileges of the English and Dutch in the 
Spanish empire were to be continued; France should not be 
permitted to seize the Spanish Indies or engage in trade there ; 
the Spanish Netherlands were to be conquered, to form a bar- 
rier against France; Milan, Naples, and Sicily were to be 
seized as the Emperor’s share of the spoils and to give security 
to the commerce of the English and Dutch in those parts of the 
Mediterranean. 

William himself died (1702) just as hostilities were begin- 
ning, and so the alliance against Louis lost its great leader. 
William was succeeded by his sister-in-law, Anne, who was not 
distinguished for her capacity as a ruler. The English were, 
however, pledged to the alliance and deeply interested in it. 

Accordingly the long War of the Spanish Succession was 
carried on vigorously by the English general, the Duke of 
Marlborough, as well as by the Austrian commander, Eugene 
of Savoy. Louis, on the contrary, no longer had generals like 
Condé and Turenne, who had gained the victories in his earlier 
wars. All the important battles, Blenheim, Ramillies, and 
Oudenarde, went against him. The conflict was more general 
than the Thirty Years’ War had been; even in America there 
was fighting between the French and English colonists which 
in American histories goes by the name of “Queen Anne’s 
War.” In the unequal conflict France was rapidly being ruined 
by the destruction of her people and her wealth; after some 
ten years of war Louis was willing to consider a compromise 
that would bring peace. As the allies were constantly quarrel- 
ing among themselves, and bitterly charging one another with 
failure to render the promised help in the war, Louis was able 
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to save something from the wreck in the treaties which 
established peace once more. 

The Peace of Utrecht’ changed the map of Europe as no 
previous treaty had done,—not even that of Westphalia, 
which closed the Thirty Years’ War in 1648. Each of the com- 
batants got a share of the Spanish booty over which they had 
been struggling. The Bourbon Philip was permitted to retain 
the crown of Spain and all her colonies, but the Spanish and 
French crowns were never to rest on the same head. Though 
losing the Spanish Netherlands and her Italian possessions, 
Spain was really benefited by this arrangement; for under her 
new sovereign, attention could be given to those domestic and 
administrative reforms so long and so sadly needed. 

The Archduke Charles, now become Emperor after the death 
of his brother, was of course obliged to surrender his hopes of 
becoming king of Spain; but his disappointment was offset 
by considerable additions to the Austrian realms. He was 
awarded the Spanish Netherlands, which were to continue to 
form a barrier between the Dutch and the French. Moreover, 
he received most of the Spanish possessions in Italy; namely, 
Naples, Milan, and the island of Sardinia. In this way it 
came about that Austria got that hold upon Italy which was 
not relinquished until 1866— indeed, not completely until 1918. 

Of all the countries which participated in the War of the 
Spanish Succession, England came out with the most consider- 
able and permanent gains. In the first place, the question of 
the succession to the English crown was set at rest. Louis XIV 
had always shown himself ready to forward a revolution in 
England in order to place a Catholic king once more upon the 
throne. But he now agreed to recognize Anne as the legitimate 

1The greater part of the powers which had been involved in the War of the 
Spanish Succession concluded peace with one another at Utrecht, April, 1713; 
but the Emperor did not sign his treaty with France until the following March, 
at Rastadt. This was accepted by the representatives of the Holy Roman Em- 


pire a few months later at Baden, in Switzerland. So, to be quite accurate, one 
should speak of the Peace of Utrecht-Rastadt-Baden, 1713-1714. 
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ruler and promised never, either openly or by fomenting sedi- 
tion, to attack her or her Protestant successors as designated 
by Parliament. 

In America, England acquired from France Nova Scotia, 
Newfoundland, and the Hudson Bay region, all of which she 
still holds. In this way the gradual expulsion of the French 
from North America began. From Spain, England received 
the rock of Gibraltar, from which she still commands the nar- 
row entrance to the Mediterranean Sea, an acquisition that 
grew in importance with the establishment of the British Em- 
pire in India and the opening of the Suez Canal. Moreover, she 
induced Spain to bind herself not to grant to France or any 
other nation the right to trade freely with her colonies, but 
secured for herself the highly prized privilege of supplying the 
Spanish colonies with African slaves for thirty years. She was 
also permitted to send each year to Porto Bello, on the isthmus 
of Panama, a ship of five hundred tons’ burden laden with 
merchandise,—a concession which only served to encourage 
smuggling on a larger scale than ever before and led finally to 
a war between the two countries. 


ENGLAND MERGES INTO GREAT BRITAIN 


Hereafter, if a common inaccuracy is to be avoided, England 
should, as a European power, be referred to as Great Britain, 
and the English government be called the British government , 
for, with the union established between England and Scotland 
in 1707, the whole island of Greater Britannia (originally dis- 
tinguished in this way from Lesser Britannia, that is, Bretagne, 
across the Channel), including England, Wales, and Scotland, 
became a single state.’ 

1For centuries the difficulties between England and Scotland had led to much 
bloodshed and suffering. In 1603, on the accession to the English throne of the 
Scotch king, James VI, as James I of England, the two countries had come 


under the same ruler, but each maintained its own independent parliament 
and system of government. Finally, in 1707, both countries agreed to unite in 
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In order to make the later history clear, a change in the Eng- 
lish dynasty just as England was becoming Great Britain must 
also be noted at this point. None of Queen Anne’s children 
survived her, and she was succeeded, according to an arrange- 
ment made before her accession, by the nearest Protestant heir. 
This was George I, son of James I’s granddaughter, Sophia." 
She had married the elector of Hanover’; consequently the 
king who came to the English throne in 1714 was a German, 
and as elector of Hanover his Continental realms belonged 
to the Holy Roman Empire. 

This circumstance did not cause as much trouble as might 
have been expected. There was no question of uniting Han- 
over and Great Britain in any way. Indeed, Great Britain 
assumed no responsibility for her king’s German territory. 


one government. Forty-five members of the British House of Commons were 
thereafter to be chosen in Scotland, and sixteen Scotch lords were added to the 
British House of Lords. About a century later, January 1, 1801, the official 
name of Great Britain became “The United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland.” There seems to have been a desire to please all the countries in the 
United-Kingdom, together with Ireland, when the heir to the throne, born in 
1894, was named Edward Albert Christian George Andrew Patrick David. 


1 James I (1603-1625) 
| 





Charles I Elizabeth, m. Frederick V, 
(1625-1649) elector of the 
Palatinate 


(“winter king” 
of Bohemia) 
Charles II (1) Anne Hyde, m. James II, m. (2) Mary of Sophia, m. Ernest 


(1660-1685) (1685-1689) Modena Augustus, 
elector of 
Hanover 


William ITI, m. Mary Anne 
(1689-1702) (1689-1694) (1702-1714) George I (1714-1727) 


James Francis Edward George II (1727-1760) 
(the Old Pretender; 
d. 1766) Frederick, Prince of 


| Wales (d. 1751) 
Charles Edward (the 


Young Pretender) George III (1760-1820) 
2See note, p. 100. 
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Nevertheless the policy of the Hanoverian kings was from time 
to time influenced by attacks made upon their electorate. The 
inability of George I to speak English led to an important 
result; for he was compelled to turn over most of the busi- 
ness of government to his ministers, and, as will be shown later, 
this led to the development of the famous British cabinet.’ 

At the close of the War of the Spanish Succession, Great 
Britain was in a position to overshadow not only the French 
but her former rivals on the sea, the Dutch and the Span- 
ish. Her navy became the finest and most powerful in the 
world. For a quarter of a century after the Peace of Utrecht, 
Great Britain managed, with a trifling exception, to keep 
out of the struggles on the Continent. Later, as we shall see, 
she felt obliged, at least through subsidies and diplomatic 
negotiations, to intervene in European conflicts in order to 
maintain the “balance of power,” which she believed essential 
to her welfare. Her important wars were waged in far-distant 
portions of the world and more often on sea than on land. 
Fifty years after the death of Louis XIV, Great Britain suc- 
ceeded in driving the French out of both India and North 
America and so laid the foundations of that vast overseas 
empire which secured her a long commercial supremacy among 
the people of the earth (see the following chapter). 

When Louis XIV died in 1715, after a reign of more than 
seventy years, the French appear to have experienced a sense 
of relief in being well rid of the old man. There was no one 
to spoil the general satisfaction by foretelling that the new 
king, then but five years old, was beginning a long and in- 
glorious reign during which he would gratify a taste for low 
debauchery and exhibit an insensibility to the public welfare 
quite alien to his great-grandfather, whose death was mistaken 
for a harbinger of better times to come. France was exhausted 
by her long wars and ceased to be a serious menace to her 
neighbors until the French Revolution stirred up new troubles. 

1See last section in Chapter VII. 
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Though her king was incompetent and her generals inferior ; 
though her campaigns resulted in shameful defeats; though 
she lost her colonies and was weighed down by bad taxes and 
the survivals of feudal dues and privileges, — France neverthe- 
less, during the reign of Louis XV, became the leader of Euro- 
pean thought and the teacher of the nations. Her scientists, 
philosophers, and economists, as we shall see, pointed the way 
toward progress by denouncing the old abuses and errors— 
sometimes too hotly, it is true, but in such a manner that no 
one could refuse to listen to them. At last, in the Revolution of 
1789, France gave Europe an example of thoroughgoing reform 
that was sooner or later followed by all the European powers. 


POLAND AND ITALY, APPLES OF DISCORD 


The division of the variegated and widely scattered Spanish 
realms after the War of the Spanish Succession led to various 
complications which well illustrate the European situation of 
the time and the problems of the future. The Bourbon Philip 
had been permitted to retain the crown of Spain and the Span- 
ish colonies in the Western Hemisphere. He had, however, 
to give up the Spanish Netherlands, which were one day to 
become the kingdom of Belgium. These went to Austria. To 
Austria were also assigned most of the Spanish possessions in 
Italy,—Naples, Milan, and the island of Sardinia. Sicily was 
given to the duke of Savoy, but two royal marriages led to 
two little wars before the Italian situation was adjusted. 

The new Bourbon king of Spain had married an enterpris- 
ing Italian princess, Elizabeth of Parma, who, regardless of 
the lives and treasure of her Spanish subjects, soon set her 
heart upon securing some kind of respectable principality for 
their little son, Don Carlos. Under her influence Spain tried 
(1717-1718) to regain Sardinia and Sicily by arms, but was 
forced by France and Great Britain to agree to a peace in 
1720 in which Parma and Tuscany were promised to Don 
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Carlos as soon as their rulers, who were without heirs, should 
die. The Emperor at last acknowledged Philip as king of 
Spain, but only on condition of receiving Sicily. This had to 
be taken from the duke of Savoy, who was obliged to content 
himself with the island of Sardinia instead, and the title of 
“King of Sardinia.’’* 

The second royal marriage to furnish an excuse for further 
fighting and another readjustment of territory was that of 
Louis XV of France. He had married the daughter of that 
Stanislaus Leszczynski whom the Swedish king, Charles XII, 
had vainly tried to keep on the Polish throne (see page 119). 
Louis felt it his duty and privilege to attempt the restoration 
of the deposed king. An opportunity offered itself in 1733, and 
the French were forced to go to war in the interest of their 
king’s father-in-law. Spain sided with Stanislaus, and Austria 
supported his rival; but it was J¢aly, not Poland, in which 
both were really interested. 

After two years of hostilities (the War of the Polish Succes- 
sion) and three years of negotiations a new agreement was 
made at Vienna in 1738. The Emperor, who had been badly 
beaten, agreed to turn Naples and Sicily over to Don Carlos 
on condition that the latter should give up all claim to Parma 
and Tuscany. In this way the queen of Spain secured the 
coveted kingdom of the Two Sicilies* for her son and his heirs. 
This younger branch of the Spanish Bourbons held all south- 
ern Italy until the last of them was driven out by Garibaldi 
in 1860. 

As Louis XV had not succeeded in replacing his father-in- 
law on the Polish throne, he looked about for a dukedom to 


1The entire disregard of the “self-determination of nations” may be noted in 
all these shiftings. But the misnamed kings of Sardinia were destined ultimately 
to become kings of Italy. The dukes of Savoy had come into possession of Pied- 
mont, with its city of Turin, in 1601. In this way they became an important 
power in northwestern Italy. 

2 This singular name owes its origin to the fact that during the Middle Ages the 
kingdom of Naples was commonly called Sicily, as well as the island of Sicily. 
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solace the ex-king’s declining years. Since there was none va- 
cant, the duke of Lorraine was induced to surrender his patri- 
mony to Stanislaus Leszczynski, after whose death (which 
occurred in 1766) France was to be allowed to annex this long- 
coveted region. In view of this advantageous arrangement 
France gave her consent to a marriage between Francis, the 
dispossessed duke of Lorraine, and the Emperor’s daughter, 
Maria Theresa, of whom we shall hear more anon. As an 
indemnity for the loss of his duchy, Francis was given Tus- 
cany, with its famous city of Florence. This had long been 
under the rule of the Medici, but the line had died out in 1737, 
and their lands thus passed to a stranger from across the Alps. 

Italy’s fate was sealed for more than a century. As we 
glance at the map (in 1750) we find a Spanish ruler once more 
controlling, as of old, all the southern portions of the peninsula. 
Another foreign power, Austria, holds Milan and, indirectly, 
Tuscany (Parma she agreed in 1748 to hand over to a younger 
son of the queen of Spain). Across the peninsula, between the 
Austrian and the Spanish lands, lay the Papal States, which for 
hundreds of years had belonged to the head of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The two ancient republics, Venice and Genoa, 
once the glory of Italy, had lost a great part of their former 
importance, nor were the two little independent duchies of 
Modena and Lucca in a position to resist foreign interference. 

As later history showed, the hope of Italy lay in the king of 
Sardinia, whose capital was Turin. His realms consisted of 
Piedmont and the mountainous Savoy, together with the unim- 
portant island from which he derived the royal title that he 
was destined one day to exchange for the more glorious one of 
“King of Italy.” We shall later describe the extraordinary 
series of events in the nineteenth century that enabled Italy to 
free herself from the control of foreign nations, and to unite 
all her scattered members into a firm national union. | 

The Peace of Utrecht did not affect the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, which remained for almost another century the same 
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loose union of practically independent dukedoms, principal- 
ities, bishoprics, and towns that it long had been. The new 
kingdom of Prussia was, however, preparing to assume an 
important place in European affairs. 

As for eastern Europe, we have seen that Peter the Great had 
at last won an outlet to the sea for Russia. Little further hap- 
pened in the way of Russian expansion down to the accession 
of Catherine the Great in 1762. The Turks had been driven 
out of Hungary, which was under Hapsburg rule. We have 
now to take up the European struggles which filled the middle 
of the eighteenth century. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT AND MARIA THERESA 


It was reserved for Frederick II of Prussia to win for his 
little kingdom a prominent place among the European powers 
and to earn for himself the title of “the Great.” As a youth he 
gave no promise of military distinction. He had disgusted his 
father by his fondness for French books and his passion for 
writing verses and playing the flute. When eighteen years old 
Frederick had tried to run away, to escape the harsh military 
discipline to which he was subjected. He was captured and 
brought before the king, who was in such a rage that he seemed 
upon the point of killing his renegade son with his sword. 

After this, Frederick consented to give some attention to 
public affairs. He inspected the royal domains and began, for 
the ‘first time, to study the peasants, their farms, and their 
cattle. He was very fond of writing and seized every spare 
moment of a busy life to push forward his works upon history, 
politics, and military matters. No less than twenty-four vol- 
umes of his works, all in French, were published shortly after 
his death, and these did not include everything that he had 
managed to write. 

Frederick had no trouble, when the time came, in showing 
the world that he was one of the greatest generals of modern 
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times. Upon his father’s death in 1740 it seemed for a moment 
as if he proposed to inaugurate an era of peace. He dismissed 
the giant guards whom his father had taken such pains to get 
together ; he reorganized the Academy of Berlin and hastened 
to confer with the great Voltaire in regard to the new responsi- 
bilities which he had now to meet. 

Frederick came to the throne in the spring of 1740. In the 
autumn the Emperor, Charles VI, died and left his extensive 
domains to his eldest daughter, Maria Theresa, then only 
twenty-three years old, five years younger than her future 
rival, the king of Prussia. Her father, it will be remembered, 
had aspired to the throne of Spain and had most reluctantly 
acknowledged the Bourbon Philip V, with whom he long con- 
tinued to fight over their respective claims to Italian territory. 
Since he had no male relatives to whom the Hapsburg posses- 
sions would descend after his death, he labored for years to 
insure to his favorite child, Maria Theresa, the inheritance of 
all his lands. In order to do this he drew up a revised code of 
laws relating to the rights of succession, which was called the 
Pragmatic Sanction. This he so arranged as to exclude the 
daughters of his elder brother and give preference to his own.* 


1Leopold I (1658-1705) 
Joseph I (1705-1711) Charles VI (1711-1740) 


last of the Hapsburgs 
in the male line 


Maria Amelia, Maria Josephine, Maria Theresa (1740-1780), 
m. Charles Albert, m. Augustus ITI, m. Francis, ex-duke of 
elector of Bavaria, elector of Saxony Lorraine and grand 
Emperor as Charles. VII, duke of Tuscany, 
1742-1745 Emperor as Francis I, 
1745-1765 
Joseph II Leopold II (1790-1792) 


(1765-1790) 
Francis II (1792-1806). 
Ruled 1806-1835 
as Francis I, 
emperor of Austria 
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By promises, concessions of territory, and tedious negotiations 
he induced the more important powers of Europe—Russia, 
Prussia, Holland, Spain, England, and France—to agree to 
his plan. 

For a time it seemed as if no one were going to take ad- 
vantage of Maria Theresa’s inexperience to rob her of her 
outlying possessions. She began immediately to display aston- 
ishing energy and aptitude for the business of governing. Her 
clear judgment, her distinguished bearing, her love of pomp 
and ceremony, all helped her to sustain her dignity in the 
trying circumstances in which she soon found herself. She had 
none of Frederick’s appreciation of culture, and, unlike most of 
her royal contemporaries, exhibited a contempt for science and 
philosophy. Nor had she any sympathy with religious toler- 
ation; on the contrary, she abhorred the skeptical notions of 
the Prussian king and his admiration for Voltaire. 

The problems which confronted her would have been diffi- 
cult enough if her realms had been compact and inhabited by 
people of a single race. The Austrian possessions were, how- 
ever, a most miscellaneous and scattered collection of terri- 
tories, great and small, inhabited by a great variety of widely 
differing races: Germans in Austria proper, Czechs mixed with 
Germans in Bohemia and Moravia, Magyars in Hungary, 
Croatians and Slovenes to the south, Italians in Milan and 
Tuscany, and French and Walloons in the Netherlands. The 
chief cities of the young queen included such scattered and 
varied places as Vienna, Pest, Prague, Milan, Brussels, and 
Antwerp. 

While the Spanish Bourbons might try to increase their 
Italian territories at her expense, or France encroach upon 
the Netherlands, Maria Theresa’s more natural enemies were 
nearer home. Of her two cousins (the daughters of her father’s 
elder brother, Emperor Joseph I) one had married the elector 
of Saxony; the other, the elector of Bavaria. Both these 
princes accordingly laid claim to portions of Maria Theresa’s 
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lands: the elector of Saxony wanted Moravia, and the elector 
of Bavaria wanted Bohemia. 

It was, however, none of Maria Theresa’s relatives that first 
attacked her, but Frederick of Prussia, whose anxiety to in- 
crease the bounds of his kingdom precipitated a series of 
wars which lasted with scarcely any interruption for nearly 
a quarter of a century and altered the map of the world 
more fundamentally than had even the long War of the Span- 
ish Succession. Frederick saw no easier way of forwarding 
his designs than by robbing the seemingly defenseless Maria 
Theresa of Silesia, a strip of territory lying to the southeast 
of Brandenburg. 

To save appearances he offered to join Austria in a firm alli- 
ance if she would peacefully cede Silesia to him, but Maria 
Theresa indignantly replied that she was prepared to defend 
her subjects, not to sell them. Thereupon, scarcely two months 
after the death of Charles VI, Frederick marched his army into 
the coveted district, occupied the important city of Breslau, 
and had soon gained possession of the whole province. He did 
not take the trouble to declare war, and offered as an excuse 
for his attack only a vague claim to a part of the land. 


War OF THE AUSTRIAN SUCCESSION (1740-1748) 


Maria Theresa got together an army with difficulty, and her 
troops were hopelessly defeated by the Prussian king at Moll- 
witz early in April, 1741. This brilliant victory attracted the 
attention of all the European monarchs, especially those who 
saw a prospect of following Frederick’s example and seizing 
some part of the defenseless queen’s territory. France joined 
Prussia in June, hoping to weaken her old enemy Austria; to 
secure the election of her friend, the elector of Bavaria, as 
Emperor instead of Maria Theresa’s husband, Francis; and 
lastly, to gain the long-coveted Austrian Netherlands. Spain, 
Sardinia, and Bavaria joined France and Prussia. But Maria 
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Theresa’s appeal to Great Britain had brought a prompt re- 
sponse from George II, who, as elector of Hanover, feared the 
increasing power of Prussia and the possibility that France 
might annex the Netherlands. Consequently he induced Par- 
liament to make a grant to aid the young queen in defending 
herself. 

The French army joined that of the elector of Bavaria and 
advanced into Austria. They turned into Bohemia, took 
Prague in November, 1741, and forced the representatives of 
Bohemia to recognize the elector of Bavaria, Charles Albert, 
as their king. Early next year he was duly chosen Emperor, 
as Charles VII, at Frankfurt. 

A great part of Maria Theresa’s possessions were now in the 
hands of her numerous enemies. Nevertheless her courage did 
not fail. She appealed to her Hungarian subjects. It took a 
good deal of negotiation to induce them to participate in a war 
that had already proved so disastrous; but at last their queen 
roused their enthusiasm, and they provided her with soldiers 
so that she was able in a short time to cope successfully with 
her western enemies. 

In February, 1742, the very day on which Charles Albert 
was crowned Emperor, one of her armies swept into his capital 
of Munich, while the other was defeating his French allies. 
In the summer she came to terms with the Prussian king, who 
perfidiously deserted the French on condition that Maria 
Theresa should cede him Silesia. The Austrian troops forced 
the French across the Rhine, and Charles VII, in spite of his 
august title, became a sort of vagrant who had to rely upon 
the French commander for pocket money. 

The war, instead of coming to an end as might have been 
expected, now broadened out by coalescing with a war between 
Great Britain and Spain which had begun in 1739, just before 
the seizure of Silesia by Frederick. The first Bourbon king of 
Spain, Philip V, became in later life a sad mental and physical 
wreck; but his energetic wife, Elizabeth of Parma, did what 
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she could, with the aid of able ministers, to strengthen her 
adopted country. The marine forces were increased, and the 
heavy old galleons were replaced by more modern ships. Ef- 
forts were made, too, to check the smuggling which the British 
continued to carry on. 

British merchants, who had long violated with impunity 
the Spanish laws which prohibited them from trading with 
the West Indies and South America, now began to bring home 
stories of the hardships they had suffered in Spanish prisons. 
One of the many stories alleged that a certain Captain Jenkins, 
while engaged in legitimate commerce, had been arrested by 
the savage Spaniards, who had cut off his ear. The captain’s 
story helped to excite the populace, and gave rise to the name 
“the War of Jenkins’s Ear.” 

The pacific Sir Robert Walpole, who was then at the head 
of British affairs, discouraged a resort to arms and urged a 
careful investigation of the charges; but he was forced to 
agree to war in 1739. When he heard the clamor of bells an- 
nouncing to the people the commencement of hostilities, he 
declared, “They are ringing the bells now; they will be wring- 
ing their hands soon.” 

The momentous results in India and America of the war 
thus begun will form the subject of the following chapter. So 
far as the continent of Europe was concerned, the conflict 
between Great Britain and Spain merged into the general 
turmoil; for France, instead of being discouraged by her 
reverses, made advances to Spain and concluded a “family 
compact” by which each branch of the Bourbons agreed to 
defend the territories of the other. France promised, more- 
over, to help Spain to regain Gibraltar and Minorca, which 
she had been compelled to cede to Great Britain, and also to 
win the English colony of Georgia, in North America. France 
as an ally of Spain was now at war with Great Britain as 
well as with Austria, and she at once threw her troops into the 
Austrian Netherlands, where they won for a time victories 
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as brilliant as those achieved by Louis XIV upon the same 
battle ground during the early years of his reign.’ 

Frederick II of Prussia scarcely participated in the war. 
France was thus left in the lurch once more while Frederick 
quoted an ancient verse, ‘“‘Happy are they who, having secured 
their own advantage, can look tranquilly upon the embarrass- 
ments of others.” 

For four years the war raged in the Austrian Netherlands, 
the Rhine valley, Silesia, Saxony, Italy, North America, and 
India without bringing permanent gain or glory to any of 
the combatants, for all the fearful sacrifices of life and money. 
Finally all parties, weary of the long conflict, laid down their 
arms and agreed to what is called in diplomacy the status quo 
ante bellum, which meant that everything should be restored in 
general to the conditions which existed before hostilities began. 

In the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748 France agreed once 
again to make no further attempt to aid the Stuart pretenders 
to regain the English throne.” The Pragmatic Sanction and 
the election of Maria Theresa’s husband as Emperor Francis I 
were ratified by the powers. Little Parma was turned over by 
Austria to a younger son of Elizabeth of Parma, queen of 
Spain. Great Britain had spent a huge sum of money and yet 
had not succeeded in forcing Spain to promise to stop search- 
ing British vessels suspected of smuggling or to remedy any of 
the other abuses which had led to the war. 


1The French forces ventured to invade the territory of the United Provinces 
in 1747. The Dutch, frightened as they had been in 1672 by Louis XIV’s in- 
vasion, proclaimed William IV, Prince of Orange, hereditary stadholder of all 
the provinces, and so once more transformed the former republic into a mon- 
archy in all but name. 

2During the war Charles Edward, grandson of James II, had landed in 
Scotland, gathered the Highland clans about him, and marched southward into 
England with the hope of wresting the English scepter from George II. France 
having failed to send the expected aid, he was utterly defeated at Culloden in 
1746, and regained the Continent only after the most romantic adventures. 
This episode put an end forever to the attempts of the Stuarts to win back the 
English throne. 
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THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR (1756-1763) 


The Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle proved to be only a truce, for 
none of the parties to the settlement were satisfied with the 
outcome. The question of French and English predominance 
on the seas and in India and North America was left unde- 
cided. Maria Theresa could not reconcile herself to the loss 
of Silesia; according to an English envoy she forgot that she 
was a queen and broke into tears like a woman whenever she 
saw a Silesian. Therefore, when the Tsarina Elizabeth offered 
her aid in recovering the lost province, she gladly accepted it. 
Louis XV harbored bitter feelings against his former ally, 
Frederick, whom he charged with breach of faith in with- 
drawing from the conflict when he had gained his own ends. 
On the other hand, Frederick made fun of the French generals 
and retorted that Louis likewise had thought only of his own 
interests. 

The renewed conflict, which was to involve the Indian rajahs 
of Hindustan and the colonists of Virginia and New England, 
began, singularly enough, near the site now occupied by busy 
Pittsburgh, where General Braddock was defeated (1755) by 
the French and their Indian allies in his attempt to take Fort 
Duquesne. The English captured two French frigates off the 
coast of Newfoundland, and war commenced on the high seas 
before it was declared in 1756. Frederick the Great was well 
aware that Maria Theresa was forming a coalition against him, 
and accordingly entered into an alliance with Great Britain, 
who was thereby ranged among the enemies of Austria instead 
of, as formerly, among her friends. 

The news of Frederick’s alliance with Great Britain had a 
remarkable effect upon the court of Louis XV. Kaunitz, the 
able ambassador of Maria Theresa, had been busy trying to 
bring France over to his side, and he now succeeded; in spite 
of two hundred years of hostility to the House of Hapsburg, 
France bound herself to her inveterate enemy in an alliance of 
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friendship and defense. After this astonishing diplomatic revo- 
lution by which Prussia and Great Britain were now allied 
against France and Austria, Frederick’s enemies proceeded to 
plan a partition of Prussia. Maria Theresa was to restrict 
his territories to the boundaries of a hundred years before, 
to deprive him of his rank of king, and thus thoroughly to 
humiliate him. Russia, Saxony, and Sweden also agreed to 
join in the concerted attack upon Prussia, and armies gather- 
ing from all points of the compass threatened to reduce the 
Hohenzollern state to insignificance. 

However, it was in this very war that Frederick earned his 
title of “the Great” and showed himself the equal of the ablest 
generals that the world had seen. Learning the object of the 
allies, he did not wait for them to declare war upon him; with 
entire disregard of international law he invaded Saxony, ex- 
pelled the elector, assumed the administration of the province, 
and defeated the Austrians sent against him (1756). The 
next year, however, he found himself thickly beset with diffi- 
culties. Sweden, having joined the coalition against him, oc- 
cupied East Pomerania; France began to pour an enormous 
army into his Rhenish provinces, Russian troops invaded 
East Prussia and overwhelmed the general whom F rederick 
dispatched against them; and Frederick himself was badly 
beaten at Kolin by the Imperial army. 

Nevertheless Frederick recruited fresh levies, turned to the 
western part of Saxony to meet the oncoming French troops, 
and gained one of his most famous victories at the battle of 
Rossbach (1757) against the French and Imperial forces. 
Then, swinging back to the east, he worsted the Austrians and 
Russians a month later at Leuthen, in Silesia, in a memorable 
battle which Napoleon afterwards declared would alone have 
placed the Prussian king among the great generals of all time. 
For five years more Frederick continued the unequal struggle 
in Saxony, Silesia, Brandenburg, and Bohemia, sometimes in 
victory and sometimes in bitter defeat, but subjected to a 
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constant strain on his resources which eventually shattered his 
splendid army and embittered its intrepid commander. 

During these trying years one of Frederick’s principal 
sources of support was the annual subsidy of six hundred and 
seventy thousand pounds furnished him by William Pitt, then 
the chief minister in Great Britain and director of British 
operations on land and sea. Unfortunately for Frederick, in 
the autumn of 1761 Pitt was forced to resign his office owing 
to the fact that the new sovereign, George III (1760-1820), 
longed for peace and was especially opposed to the minister’s 
plan for increasing the war burden by fighting the king of 
Spain, who had just renewed the family compact with France. 
The subsidies that had so materially helped Frederick in his 
struggle were now withdrawn, and he was advised to make 
terms with his enemies. Naturally this reversal of the British 
policy greatly incensed Frederick and inspired him with a 
stanch hatred for England which he cherished until his death. 

The outlook would now have been gloomy indeed for Fred- 
erick had it not been for the death of his bitter enemy, the 
Tsarina Elizabeth of Russia, in 1762. Her successor, Peter III, 
was a great admirer of Frederick and promptly concluded 
peace with him. Freed thus from further danger on the Rus- 
sian side, Frederick turned upon the Austrians, drove them 
out of Silesia, and in November agreed to a truce with Maria 
Theresa as a preliminary to a final settlement, which was 
reached at Hubertsburg, in Saxony, in February, 1763. The 
Seven Years’ War brought to Frederick only a renewed con- 
firmation of his claim to the Silesian province, and to Austria 
an enormous war debt and the promise of the Prussian king 
to assist Maria Theresa’s son, Joseph II, in securing the suc- 
cession to his father as Emperor. 

Meanwhile France and England brought their maritime and 
colonial struggle to a close in a treaty of peace signed at Paris 
in February, 1763. This settlement was most disastrous for 
Louis XV, who, instead of the glory and dominion he had 
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sought, had to acknowledge only defeat and ruin. The great 
empire which the French colonists had been building up in the 
valley of the St. Lawrence and east of the Mississippi for more 
than a century had to be surrendered to England. Though 
France retained five trading-posts in India, they were not to be 
fortified, and thus the hopes of conquering Hindustan which 
she had cherished during recent years came to naught. Great 
Britain, on the other hand, emerged from the conflict incon- 
testably mistress of the seas and the world’s greatest colonial 
power (see the following chapter). 

In addition to the discredit resulting from these grave terri- 
torial losses, Louis XV had become burdened by a connection 
with the House of Austria, which was thoroughly unpopular 
with his subjects, and he had incurred a great war debt that 
helped materially to bring on in later years the financial dis- 
aster which precipitated the French Revolution. 


THREE PARTITIONS OF POLAND (1772, 1793, AND 1795) 


Frederick’s success in seizing and holding one of Austria’s 
finest provinces did not satisfy him. The central portions of 
his kingdom—Brandenburg, Silesia, and Pomerania—were 
completely cut off from East Prussia by a considerable tract 
known as West Prussia, which belonged to the kingdom of 
Poland. The map will show how great must have been Fred- 
erick’s temptation to fill this gap, especially as Poland was in 
no condition to defend its possessions. 

With the exception of Russia, Poland (including Lithuania ) 
was the largest kingdom in Europe. It covered an immense 
plain with no natural boundaries, and the population, which 
was very thinly scattered, belonged to several races. Besides 
the Poles themselves, there were Germans in the cities of West 
Prussia, and Lithuanians and Russians in Lithuania. The 
Jews were very numerous everywhere, forming half the popu- 
lation in some of the towns. The Poles were usually Catholics, 
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the Germans were Protestants, and the Russians adhered to 
the Greek Church. These differences in religion, added to 
those of race, created endless difficulties and dissensions. 

Instead of having developed a strong monarchy as her 
neighbors— Prussia, Russia, and Austria—had done, Poland 
remained in a state of feudal anarchy, which the nobles had 
taken the greatest pains to perpetuate by binding their kings 
in such a way that they had no power either to maintain order 
or to defend the country from attack. The king could not 
declare war, make peace, impose taxes, or pass any law with- 
out the consent of the diet. As the diet was composed of repre- 
sentatives of the nobility, any one of whom could freely veto 
any measure (for no measure could pass that had even one 
vote against it), most of the diets broke up without accom- 
plishing anything. 

The kingship was not hereditary in Poland: each time-the 
ruler died the nobles assembled and chose a new one, com- 
monly a foreigner. These elections were tumultuous; and the 
various European powers regularly interfered, by force or 
bribery, to secure the election of a candidate who they believed 
would favor their interests. 

The nobles in Poland were very numerous. There were 
perhaps a million and a half of them, mostly very poor, own- 
ing only a trifling bit of land. There was a saying that the 
poor noble’s dog, even if he sat in the middle of the estate, 
was sure to have his tail upon a neighbor’s land. A few rich 
and powerful families really controlled such government as 
existed in Poland. There was no middle class except in the 
German towns. The peasants were miserable, indeed. They 
had sunk from serfs to slaves over whom their lords had the 
right of life and death. They owed all the fruits of their labor 
to their lords and were mere chattels, living in hopeless filth and 
misery. There was for them no king, no law but the will of 
their masters, no country but the manor on which they were 
born and to which they belonged like the cattle in the fields. 
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Augustus ITI of Poland died in 1763, just as the Seven Years’ 
War had been brought to a close, and Frederick immediately 
arranged with the new Russian ruler, the famous Catherine II, 
to put upon the vacant throne her favorite, Poniatowski, who 
took the title of ‘Stanislaus II.” 

Since Catherine (1762-1796) was to play a conspicuous 
role in all the affairs of Europe for thirty-five years, a word 
must be said of the manner in which this German woman be- 
came the ruler of all the Russias. She was the daughter of 
one of Frederick the Great’s officers and had been selected by 
the king in 1743, at the request of the Tsarina Elizabeth, as a 
suitable wife for Peter, the heir to the throne. At the age of 
fourteen this inexperienced girl found herself in the midst of 
the intrigues of the court at St. Petersburg; she joined the 
Greek Church, exchanged her name of Sophia for that of 
Catherine, and by zealous study of both books and men pre- 
pared to make her new name famous. 

Her husband proved to be a worthless fellow who early be- 
gan to neglect and maltreat her. Within six months after his 
accession as Tsar Peter III, Catherine won over the impe- 
rial guard and had herself proclaimed empress. Peter was 
forced to abdicate, and was carried off by some of Catherine’s 
supporters, who put him to death, probably with her tacit 
consent. 

In the spirit of Peter the Great, Catherine determined to 
carry on the Europeanizing of Russia and extend her empire. 
She was doubtless thoroughly unscrupulous and hypocritical, 
but she was shrewd in the choice and management of her 
ministers and was herself a hard worker. She rose at six 
o’clock in the morning, prepared her own breakfast, and turned 
to the dull business of government, carefully considering the 
reports laid before her relating to the army, the navy, finances, 
and foreign affairs. She read and admired the writings of 
Voltaire and the various other French philosophers and re- 
formers, whom she welcomed at her court whenever she could 
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induce them to visit her. She was, in short, in her tastes and 
energy, a sort of female Frederick the Great. 

To return to Poland, Catherine was disappointed in Stanis- 
laus Poniatowski, who showed himself favorable to reform. He 
even proposed to do away with the liberum veto, the sacred 
right of any member of the diet to block a measure no matter 
how salutary. Russia, therefore, supported by Prussia, inter- 
vened to demand that the liberum veto, which insured con- 
tinued anarchy, should be maintained, and that the adherents 
of the Protestant and Greek churches should be granted rea- 
sonable rights. 

Meanwhile France, in order to direct Catherine’s attention 
to another quarter, encouraged the Turks to attack her; but 
Catherine’s armies gained victory after victory. She sent a 
fleet around through the North Sea into the Mediterranean 
(1770), which destroyed the Turkish squadron in the AXgean 
Sea. Her forces occupied the coast of the Black Sea and 
seemed ready to cross the Balkan Mountains and perhaps to 
put an end to the Turkish power in Europe. 

Austria was thoroughly alarmed by the prospect of having 
Russia for a neighbor on the southeast instead of the ever- 
weakening Turks. She consequently approached her old en- 
emy, Frederick, and between them they decided that Russia 
should be allowed to take a portion of Poland if she would 
consent to give up most of her Turkish conquests; then Aus- 
tria, in order to maintain the balance of power, should also be 
given a slice of Poland, and Frederick should take the longed- 
for West Prussia. 

Accordingly, in 1772 Poland’s three neighbors arranged to 
take each a portion of the distracted kingdom. Austria was 
assigned a strip inhabited by almost three million Poles and 
Russians, and thus added two new kinds of people and two new 
languages to her already varied collection of races and tongues. 
Prussia was given a smaller piece, but it was the coveted West 
Prussia, which she needed to fill out her boundaries, and its 
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inhabitants were to a considerable extent Germans and Protes- 
tants. Russia’s strip on the east was inhabited entirely by 
Russians. The Polish diet was forced, by the advance of Rus- 
sian troops to Warsaw, to approve the partition. 

This scandalous mutilation of an ancient kingdom, which 
had once been one of the most extensive in Europe, awakened 
general indignation and touched the seared consciences of men 
who had become accustomed to see thousands of soldiers killed 
and hundreds of towns sacked to secure a trifling addition 
of territory to France or a throne for the queen of Spain’s son. 
Even those who had shared the booty showed signs of shame, 
especially Maria Theresa, who wept while she reached out her 
hand for her share. 

The Polish government seemed at first, however, to have 
learned a great lesson from the disaster. The king immediately 
sought to introduce reforms which would correct the evils and 
strengthen the ancient kingdom against further aggression. 
During the twenty years following its first dismemberment 
there was an extraordinary revival in education, art, and litera- 
ture; the old universities at Vilna and Krakow were reorgan- 
ized, and many new schools were established. King Stanislaus 
Poniatowski summoned French and Italian artists and entered 
into correspondence with the French philosophers and reform- 
ers. Historians and poets sprang up, to give distinction to the 
last days of Polish independence. 

Finally a new Polish constitution, approved on May 3, 1791, 
did away with the liberum veto, made the crown hereditary, 
and established a parliament something like that of Great 
Britain,—in short, gave to the king power enough to conduct 
the government efficiently and yet made him and his ministers 
dependent upon the representatives of the nation. 

There was a party, however, which regretted the changes 
and feared that in time they might result in doing away with 
the absolute control of the nobles over the peasants. These 
opponents of reform appealed to Catherine for aid. She, mind- 
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ful as always of her own interests, denounced all changes in a 
government “under which the Polish republic had flourished 
for so many centuries,” and declared that the reformers were 
no better than the abhorred French Jacobins, who were then 
busy destroying the power of their king. She sent her soldiers 
and her wild Cossacks into Poland, and the enemies of the new 
constitution were able with her help to undo all that had been 
done and to reéstablish the liberum veto. 

Not satisfied with plunging Poland into its former anarchy, 
Russia and Prussia determined to rob her of still more terri- 
tory. Frederick the Great’s successor, Frederick William II, 
ordered his forces to cross his eastern boundary, on the ground 
that Danzig was sending grain to the French Revolutionists, 
that Poland was infested with Jacobins, and that, in general, 
she threatened the tranquillity of her neighbors. In this sec- 
ond partition (1793) Prussia cut deep into Poland, added a 
million and a half Poles to her subjects, and acquired the 
towns of Thorn, Danzig, and Posen. Russia’s gains were three 
millions of people, who at least belonged to her own race. On 
this occasion Austria was put off with the promises of her con- 
federates, Russia and Prussia, that they would use their good 
offices to secure Bavaria for her in exchange for the Austrian 
Netherlands. 

At this juncture the Poles found a national leader in the 
brave Kosciusko, who had fought under Washington for Amer- 
ican liberty. With the utmost care and secrecy he organized 
an insurrection in the spring of 1794 and summoned the Polish 
people to join his standard of national independence. The 
Poles who had been incorporated into the Prussian monarchy 
thereupon rose and forced Frederick William to withdraw 
his forces. 

Catherine was ready, however, to crush the patriots. Kos- 
ciusko was wounded and captured in battle, and by the end of 
the year Russia was in control of Warsaw. The Polish king 
was compelled to abdicate, and the remnants of the dismem- 
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bered kingdom were divided (1795), after much bitter con- 
tention, among Austria, Russia, and Prussia. In the three 
partitions which blotted out Poland from the map of Europe, 
Russia received practically all the old grand duchy of Lithu- 
ania, or nearly twice the combined shares of Austria and 
Prussia. 

Except for the extinction of Poland and the increase in the 
size of Prussia, Russia, and Austria, with the accompanying 
novel complications, no very important shiftings of boundary 
lines or changes of dynasties resulted in Europe from the pro- 
longed wars of the eighteenth century. The reader can hardly 
hope to remember very long even the few details which have 
been recalled. They are nevertheless impressive as illustrating 
the standards of international morality, later to be perpetuated 
by the wars of the French Revolution and the Napoleonic 
period, and maintained down to our own time. The raison 
d’état, as the diplomatists called it, was evoked to cover gov- 
Saran perfidies and aggressions entirely abhorrent to the 
prevailing notions of private human relationships, outside 
those of the criminal class. 


(3 CHAPTER VI 
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How THE GLOBE BECAME EUROPE’S MARKET PLACE 


Perhaps the most amazing peculiarity of western-European 
civilization is its tendency to diffuse itself rapidly among all 
mankind. No considerable portion of the globe has remained 
unaffected by modern European enterprises, inventions, and 
discoveries. There have always been wanderers and conquer- 
ors both by land and by sea, but in the scope of their adven- 
tures none can compare with modern European peoples and 
their colonial offspring in their world-embracing range. They 
have made possible the intercommunication of all humanity. 
With the compass to guide and steam to drive their ever- 
swifter and ever-larger vessels, with airships to soar above 
mountains, rivers, and oceans, all barriers, whether of land 
or of water, have disappeared. Submarine telegraphs and the 
marvel of radio permit practically instantaneous understand- 
ings between the most widely separated points. Modern com- 
merce, unlimited in its enterprise, has eagerly seized upon all 
these devices to convert the whole globe into a single market 
place where all nations, peoples, and tribes can conveniently 
traffic, exchange their wares, and supply their needs. 

The war that began in 1914 speedily involved most of the 
nations of the earth, and left none of them, civilized or savage, 
wholly untouched by the commotion it caused. Representa- 
tives of most of the peoples of the earth now convene around a 
council table at Geneva; and the delegates from Japan, South 
Africa, or New Zealand can communicate more readily at 
any moment with their home government than Louis XIV, in 
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his palace at Versailles, could have word from Paris, ten miles 
away. So it has come about that European interests and prob- 
lems, European thought and invention, have become world in- 
terests and problems, world thought and invention. Indeed, 
European history has never been confined to Europe. Up to 
the eighteenth century Europe was on the whole passive rather 
than active,—it received rather than gave. Then matters be- 
gan to be reversed: European civilization became aggressive ; 
it invaded, conquered, and acquired; it blandly assumed that 
the earth and the fullness thereof was its rightful heritage. 
There might be a price to pay, but this was, to stanch im- 
perialists, “the white man’s burden.” 

Europe includes scarcely a twelfth of the land upon the 
globe, and yet over three fifths of the world is today either 
occupied by peoples of European origin or ruled by European 
states. The possessions of France in Asia and Africa exceed 
the entire area of Europe; even the little kingdom of the Neth- 
erlands administers a colonial dominion three times the size of 
Germany. The British Empire, of which the island of Great 
Britain constitutes but a hundredth part, includes one fifth of 
the world’s dry land. Moreover, European peoples have popu- 
lated the United States, which is nearly as large as all Europe, 
and rule Mexico and South America. 

Successive wars have been waged during the past two cen- 
turies by the European nations in their efforts to extend and 
defend their distant possessions. The internal affairs of each 
country have been constantly influenced by the demands of 
its merchants and the achievements of its sailors and soldiers, 
fighting rival nations or alien peoples thousands of miles from 
London, Paris, or Vienna. The great manufacturing towns of 
England—Leeds, Manchester, and Birmingham—have owed 
their growth and prosperity to India, China, and Australia. 
Ports like Liverpool, Amsterdam, Hamburg, and Marseille 
would dwindle away if their trade were confined to the de- 
mands of their European neighbors. 
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Many forces combined to carry Europeans beyond the con- 
fines of their continent to the distant parts of the earth: the 
lust for riches, the lure of adventure, and the zeal of Christian 
missionaries. These forces had long been in operation before 
the days of Columbus. The ancient Greeks and the Romans 
had carried on a large trade in silks, spices, and precious stones 
with India and China. Stern old Romans had lamented that 
millions of sesterces in gold were annually sent away in ex- 
change for jewels and filmy silks to adorn the ladies and gratify 
their vanity. This commerce lapsed, of course, with the decline 
of Rome, but memories of it did not entirely disappear. Slowly, 
through the Middle Ages, European interest in the Far East 
revived, and travelers added to the scanty knowledge handed 
down from antiquity. 

The Christian Church was hardly established before mis- 
sionaries, daunted by no perils, journeyed far and wide in Asia 
to convert the stranger. As early as the third century a 
Christian writer exclaimed, ‘‘We can count up in our reckon- 
ing achievements in India, and among the Chinese, Persians, 
and Medes.” All down through the centuries the work was 
kept up. In 1245 a missionary, sent by the Pope into “the 
land of the Great Khan,” far beyond the Black Sea, wrote a 
lively account of his journeys and discoveries. He highly 
praised the Chinese for their wisdom and virtue, and declared 
that their country was “very rich in grain, wine, gold, silver, 
silk, and everything that tends to the support of mankind.” 
Meanwhile the Crusades had taken many thousand Europeans 
as far east as Egypt and Syria, and interest in distant countries 
was enlivened by new tales of adventure. 

In the latter part of the thirteenth century two Venetian 
merchants, the Polo brothers, visited China and were kindly 
received by the emperor of the Mongols. On a second journey 
they were accompanied by Marco Polo, the son of one of the 
brothers. When Marco got back to Venice safely in 1295, after 
a journey of twenty years, he gave a glowing account of the 
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peoples he had visited and the wonders he had seen. His 
exploits were described in a book that was destined to become 
famous. He told of the Chinese emperor’s splendid palace, with 
its walls of burnished gold and silver, its jeweled panels, and 
its gorgeous tapestries. He made the eyes of his reader stare 
with tales of princes wearing robes of silk stiff with beaten gold 
and bound by girdles set with precious stones. 

A few years later a monk in France who had been to 
Armenia wrote a description of Asia. This was followed by a 
handbook compiled by an Italian commercial agent who had 
been into the distant East. He explained how goods were 
packed, money exchanged, and tariffs paid. He described the 
routes and told how the wayfarer could travel in safety and 
comfort. In short, he gave to Europe a sort of Baedeker’s 
Handbook of Eastern Travel. It is clear from the pages of 
this work that the routes to western Asia and India were well 
known and that travel over them was well established more 
than a century before Columbus was born. 

While merchants and travelers were multiplying contacts 
with the East, writers and geographers were piecing together 
bits of information in an effort to make maps of Asia. They 
had, to aid them, some important books written by the Greeks. 
Cosmas, a Christian writer of the sixth century, compiled a 
work which showed considerable knowledge of India. A monk 
in 1306 drew a map showing Africa ending in a point. In 1459, 
when Columbus was a little boy playing in the streets of 
Genoa, Fra Mauro, laboring in his monastery near Venice, 
made a wonderful map showing Africa, with a water route 
around its southern point, the Indian Ocean, and a rough out- 
line of Asia. At the same time a Florentine geographer, Tos- 
canelli, was emphasizing what was known by learned men all 
through the Middle Ages, that the world was a globe and that, 
consequently, India could be reached by sailing west. He 
wrote a letter and made a map setting forth his ideas. Though 
the map has been lost, the letter has come down to us, and we 
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can see clearly what was in the writer’s mind. Some believe 
that Columbus had both the letter and the map when he sailed 
westward in 1492. 

The compass had come into use in Europe in the thirteenth 
century. It exercised a tremendous influence on the develop- 
ment of modern commerce. There is plenty of evidence that 
mankind had made long voyages on the open sea before it was 
introduced, but it greatly reduced the hazards of ocean traffic. 
There are indications that a crude kind of compass was known 
to the ancient Chinese, and the idea, like that of printing, may 
have come through the Arabs to Europe. The first definite ref- 
erence to its use is in a book published in England about 1180. 
The writer reports that “mariners at sea when, owing to clouds 
hiding the sun by day or to the darkness of night, they lose their 
way, touch a magnet to a needle, which will then spin around 
until it comes to a stop with its point to the north.” Long before 
Columbus set sail, sea captains could hold a course and keep a 
log. They had an improved astrolabe, so that they could deter- 
mine their latitude by observing the position of the sun. 

With these aids, knowledge of the Far East, the trade routes, 
the seas, and the shape of continents was accumulated by the 
few adventurous and curious persons who were not content 
with things as they were, but were always eagerly seeking new 
ideas and new things. In the course of time practical men ap- 
plied this knowledge. In the age of Marco Polo, Italian sailors 
had opened direct water communications with England and the 
Netherlands and had begun the search for a route around 
Africa to the precious markets of the East. 

The Italian fleets that touched at Lisbon aroused the in- 
terest of the Portuguese, who then took up the work of ex- 
ploration. By the middle of the fifteenth century, Portuguese 
navigators had reached the Canary Islands, Madeira, and 
the Azores. Before this time no one had ventured along the 
coast of Africa beyond the arid region of the Sahara. The 
‘country was forbidding, there were no ports, and mariners, 
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moreover, were discouraged in their progress by the general 
belief that the torrid zone was uninhabitable. In 1445, how- 
ever, some adventurous sailors came in sight of a headland 
beyond the desert and, struck by its luxuriant growth of trop- 
ical trees, they called it Cape Verde (the green cape). Its 
discovery put an end once for all to the idea that there were 
only parched deserts to the south. 

The rapid progress of the Portuguese was made possible by 
the help of Prince Henry, a son of the king, who is known 
in history as “the Navigator.” Though skilled in military 
science and brave in battle, Henry turned from the usual oc- 
cupation of princes to work with scholars and sailors in dis- 
covering new lands. He refused a high military command and 
fixed his home at Sagres, a lonely promontory looking out to 
sea. There he built an observatory and made a home for as- 
tronomers, map-makers, and navigators. He bought books 
and maps and founded a school to train sailors; he sent ex- 
pedition after expedition down the coast of Africa. When he 
died, in 1460, he left behind a group of trained workers and the 
memory of a noble life devoted to the science of navigation. 
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Prince Henry’s followers, by working their way farther and 
farther down the African coast, became convinced that the 
cape could be rounded. At last in 1486, six years before 
Columbus sailed out of Palos on his fateful voyage, Bartholo- 
mew Diaz reached the long-sought goal and sailed far beyond 
the southern tip of the Dark Continent. Twelve years later 
Vasco da Gama, spurred on by Columbus’s great discovery, 
after sailing around the Cape of Good Hope and northward 
beyond Zanzibar, steered straight across the Indian Ocean and 
reached Calicut, in India, by sea (1498), thus opening up a new 
trade route of which Portuguese sailors, under the direction of 
the government, were not slow to take advantage. 
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As fleet after fleet of Portuguese merchantmen appeared 
in Eastern waters, they excited the natural suspicion of the 
Mohammedan merchants who had long enjoyed a monopoly 
of the trade between the East Indies and the eastern ports of 
the Mediterranean, where the products were handed over to 
Italian merchants to distribute to Western nations. They were 
unable, however, to drive the newcomers away. So for a long 
time the Portuguese held a preéminent place as a maritime 
power and had the satisfaction of seeing the Italian towns 
decay as Lisbon grew in wealth and importance. They occu- 
pied Maskat, in Arabia; Ormuz, at the entrance of the Persian 
Gulf; and Goa, eaters, and other points on the Indian penin- 
sula or the shores of the neighboring island of Ceylon. 

The Portuguese were, however, by no means content with 
supplanting the Mohammedan merchants in the Indian Ocean. 
A celebrated Portuguese navigator and conqueror, Alfonso de 
Albuquerque, got control of Malacca in 1511 and sent three 
ships through the narrow straits into the mysterious Malay 
Archipelago, whence came the specially rare spices, nutmeg 
and cloves. The adventurous mariners crossed the equator, 
skirted along Sumatra and Java, and, passing the great island 
of Borneo, finally reached their goal, the Moluccas, or Spice 
Islands par excellence, which lie two thousand miles beyond 
the Strait of Malacca.* 

In order to give a just idea of the vast extent of the Malay 
Archipelago a little map on the following page shows the out- 

1There is no doubt that the desire for spices was the main reason for the 
early exploration of the globe. This motive led European navigators to try in 
succession every possible way to reach the East: by going around Africa; by 
sailing west, in the hope of reaching the Indies, before they knew of the existence 
of America; then, after America was discovered, by sailing around it to the 
north or south, and even sailing around Europe to the north. It is hard for us to 
understand this enthusiasm for spices, for which we care much less nowadays. 
One former use of spices was to preserve food, which could not then, as now, 
be carried rapidly, while still fresh, from place to place; nor did our con- 


veniences then exist for keeping it by the use of ice. Moreover, spice served 
to make even spoiled food more palatable than it would otherwise have been. 
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lines of the United States superimposed upon the region which 
lies between the Andaman Islands and the Spice Islands. It 
will be observed that it is about as far from the western point 
of Sumatra to the western point of New Guinea as from Port- 
land, Maine, to San Francisco,—that is, some three thousand 
miles. The island of Sumatra is a good deal larger than Great 
Britain and Ireland, and Borneo considerably exceeds in size 
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the whole of France or Germany. Java, which is but a little 
smaller than England and Wales, has a population now of 
nearly thirty millions. The other islands are, however, much 
less densely populated, and much of Borneo is still unexplored 
to the present day. Australia scarcely attracted the attention 
of the early navigators; it was left for Great Britain to occupy 
that continent in the nineteenth century and establish flourish- 
ing colonies there. 

In accordance with the custom of the time, the Portuguese 
sought to monopolize the entire trade with the Far East and 
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to shut out all other nations; but their designs were at length 
frustrated by seamen as energetic and daring as themselves. 
The Dutch had learned about the great profits to be found in 
“the golden East,” for they had acted as the chief carriers of 
Eastern produce from Lisbon to the ports of northern Europe. 
In the course of time they decided to engage directly in East- 
ern trade on their own account. Their plans were favored by 
fortune. 

When they began their new program, Portugal found itself 
at a serious disadvantage; for it had come under the Spanish 
crown in 1580, and the Spanish were much more interested in 
the gold and silver mines of America than in the trade with 
the East. Spain did not have ships enough to police the seas 
of two hemispheres, especially after the English had destroyed 
her mighty Armada in 1588. The Dutch had therefore little 
to fear from the Portuguese when, in 1595, they sent out their 
first expedition to India. They rapidly established trading 
houses and seized, one by one, the most favorable stations 
which the Portuguese had selected and occupied, until by the 
close of the seventeenth century only Goa and a few minor 
trading-posts remained from the vast commercial empire which 
the Portuguese had built up.’ 

Meanwhile the energetic Dutch had discovered redoubtable 
competitors in the English—last, but greatest, of European 
peoples in their zest for colonial expansion. Previously the 
English merchant adventurers had trafficked in the Nether- 
lands and even in the Baltic, but there was little indication 
before the close of the sixteenth century that Great Britain 
was ever to become the queen of the seas. 


1 These points the Portuguese managed to hold through the wars and revolu- 
tions of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; and they retain in the East 
today Goa and Diu in India, Timor in the Malay Archipelago, and Macao near 
Hongkong, as well as two or three minor stations. 
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In the year 1600 certain English business men organized the 
“Company of Merchants of London trading into the East In- 
dies.” It had the right to operate all the way round the world 
from the Cape of Good Hope to the Strait of Magellan. It 
came to be called the East India Company, but at that time 
“East Indies” was a highly comprehensive term having no spe- 
cial reference to India and including the Spice Islands. 

The organization of trading companies, not only by the 
English but by the Dutch and French, was rendered necessary 
owing to the considerable capital required in fitting out ships, 
collecting suitable cargoes, and maintaining trading stations. 
The English East India Company was authorized, as the mer- 
chant adventurers had been earlier, to choose its officials, 
make rules for its own government, and defend its interest and 
monopoly against private and foreign competition. Whatever 
the terms of their charters, the great companies were all, by 
implication, free to make war upon one another; their vessels 
were equipped with cannon, and troops were collected and | 
used when necessary. The functions of these business corpo- 
rations hence transcended the ordinary powers of private com- 
panies. They were in some respects really states which had to 
manage warlike operations far from the seat of the home gov- 
ernment. Nor were they unimportant states, since the London 
East India Company, for instance, became finally a conquer- 
ing power which for many years ruled over millions of people. 

It was therefore really a war for trade’ into which the Eng- 


1So general was the recognition of this private warfare among the merchants 
of the different nations that Spain and France, in a treaty in 1598, frankly stip- 
ulated that everything west of the Canary Islands should be left to the test of 
force. In 1622, when England and Portugal were at peace, the agents of the 
English company at Surat fitted out a small fleet, sailed to Ormuz, bombarded 
the town, took the Portuguese on board their ships, and transferred them to 
Goa. This wanton act, which apparently caused no trouble at home, would to- 
day be regarded as a just cause of war. 
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lish company entered when it sent out its first fleet of four 
vessels in 1601 under the command of James Lancaster. The 
expedition reached Sumatra in June of the following year ; and 
after the ships were loaded with spices from the Moluccas, it 
was decided to establish an English station at Bantam, in Java. 
Other voyages followed at intervals of from two to three years ; 
and in 1612 the English, after defeating the Portuguese at sea 
near Surat, on the west coast of Hindustan, were permitted to 
establish a trading center there. 

Four years later Jahangir, the Great Mogul of India, was 
induced by Sir Thomas Roe, the ambassador of King James I, 
to permit the English merchants to live and freely carry on 
their business under his protection in his kingdoms. He gave 
a general command that “what goods soever they desire to sell 
or buy they may have free liberty without any restraint; and 
at what port soever they shall arrive, that neither Portugal 
nor any other shall dare to molest their quiet; and in what 
city soever they shall have residence, I have commanded all 
my governors and captains to give them freedom answerable 
to their own desires, to sell, buy, and to transport into their 
country at their pleasure.” 

Originally the English had no idea of conquering any part 
of Hindustan. They did no more than establish agencies, or 
“factories,” as they were then called (after the “factors,” or 
agents, who managed them). These were trading settlements 
where one would find a great warehouse in which were stored 
the goods brought from England to be sold in India, and the 
Indian commodities which the native merchants, or the Eng- 
lishmen who penetrated into the interior, had collected for 
shipment to England. Around the warehouse were the houses 
of the agents of the East India Company, built in a fashion 
better suited to European needs than were the native dwell- 
ings. Sometimes the entire settlement was surrounded by 
fortifications, especially after it was found that the richly 
stocked warehouses might be sacked by native marauders. 
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About 1640 the English established a factory at Hugli, near 
the mouths of the Ganges in Bengal, one of the richest of 
the Indian provinces.t About the same time, they built Fort 
St. George at Madras, nearly a thousand miles down the coast, 
on the first land actually acquired by them. 

As has been said, it was the Dutch, not the Portuguese, who 
were the most serious rivals of the English merchants, espe- 
cially when the latter sent their ships three thousand miles to 
the eastward of India to the Spice Islands, where they pro- 
posed to get their share of nutmeg, mace, and cloves. The 
Dutch claimed exclusive rights to the particularly precious 
islands of Banda and Amboyna, where the rarest spices grew ; 
and for a time they seemed to have the advantage. They 
owned more than half of the merchant ships of Europe, and 
consequently Rotterdam and Amsterdam enjoyed a great part 
of the profits which resulted from carrying goods to the East 
and then returning to supply England and the ports of the 
Continent with the spices, precious stones, ivory, and rich 
fabrics of the Orient. 

Stirred by tales of Dutch gains and angered by the boasts 
of the Dutch merchants as they gathered in their profits on 
the docks of London, English merchants cast about for ways 
of outwitting their rivals. In 1651 they hit upon a clever de- 
vice. They induced Parliament to pass a Navigation Act that 
was designed to cut down Dutch trade and encourage English 
shipping. The act provided that only English vessels should 
be permitted to bring to England commodities produced in 
Asia, Africa, or America. The result was a short, brisk com- 
mercial war between the Dutch and the English, fought at sea, 
in which sometimes one fleet, sometimes the other, gained the 
upper hand. 

This conflict is notable as the first modern example of a 
distinctly commercial struggle. Nations were beginning to go 
to war over trade instead of over religion. 


1 This station was later transferred to Calcutta, a few miles away. 
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On the accession of Charles II, in 1660, the English, after 
almost twenty years of civil war and disorder, were ready to 
devote themselves more seriously to defending and extend- 
ing their trade and their colonies in the East and the West. 
The king granted a new charter to the East India Company 
which gave it a monopoly of the trade, with the right to coin 
money, administer justice, punish independent English mer- 
chants who sailed ships into Eastern waters on their own 
account, and, finally, to wage war and make peace with non- 
Christian states. The Navigation Act of 1651 was reénforced 
by additional provisions to the effect that not only must the 
ships be owned and manned by Englishmen but they must be 
English-built as well; and English agents were ordered to 
prevent the Dutch from getting any of the English trade. 
Charles II dispatched troops to the company’s settlements, 
to help defend them against attacks from Europeans and na- 
tives. Moreover, he turned over to the company the town of 
Bombay, which his Portuguese wife had brought him as her 
dowry. This soon (1685) became the headquarters of the 
company (instead of Surat), and it is now the second-greatest 
emporium of Indian trade. 

The war with Holland, begun under Cromwell immediately 
after the passage of the first Navigation Act, was renewed 
under Charles II. The two nations were very evenly matched 
on the sea; but in 1664 the English succeeded in seizing some 
of the West Indian islands from the Dutch, as well as their 
colony on Manhattan Island, which was renamed New York 
in honor of the king’s brother, the Duke of York. On the other 
hand, the Dutch expelled the English from their last foothold 
in the Spice Islands (1667). Five years later Charles II was 
induced by his friend Louis XIV to attack the Dutch once 
more—those “eternal enemies” of England, who were to be 
utterly destroyed as Carthage had been blotted out by the 
Romans. 

But the war, as we have already seen, resulted in a victory 
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for the Dutch,’ who soon joined the English against the menac- 
ing power of Louis XIV and in 1688 sent their stadholder 
over to occupy the vacant English throne. Their strength had, 
however, been exhausted in the long wars with Louis XIV, 
and they gave up the attempt to oppose England in India. 
Although the Dutch no longer dominated the seas as they 
had earlier done, they still held important possessions and 
enjoyed a flourishing trade at the opening of the eighteenth 
century. 

The business of their East India Company was so profitable 
and the dividends so large that the stock continued to be 
rated at two or three times its original value. The Dutch 
held the Cape of Good Hope, which they had taken as a half- 
way post on the route to India; the island of Ceylon; some 
important centers on the mainland of India; and actual do- 
minion or predominance in the Spice Islands, Java, Sumatra, 
Borneo, Celebes, the Malaccan peninsula, and Siam. They 
monopolized the European trade with Japan and the greater 
portion of the spice business. Nevertheless their advance was 
checked, and it was not they but the French who were now 
to fight with England for the control of India and North 
America.’ 

The ambitions of Louis XIV were not confined to pun- 
ishing the Dutch, annexing territories at the expense of his 
neighbors, and assuring the Spanish throne to his grandson. 
In 1664, under the influence of Colbert, the king chartered 
the French East India Company, granting it a monopoly of 
trade for fifty years, the right to cast cannons, raise troops, 
and garrison posts, and to declare war and make peace in the 
name of its sovereign. The king also assisted the company 

1See page 126. 

2In spite of the severe losses growing out of the wars at the close of the 
eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth century, the Dutch now hold Java, 
Sumatra, Celebes, the Molucca Islands, portions of Borneo, and other islands in 


the East, comprising an area of over 700,000 square miles, with a population of 
some 36,000,000. 
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with large grants from the royal treasury in overcoming the 
difficulties which the enterprise necessarily involved.* 

In 1669 the first French traders under the new company 
arrived at Surat, where they established a factory beside those 
of the English and Portuguese. From here they sent out their 
agents in every direction. Three years later the French became 
the rivals of the English in Bengal by fortifying themselves at 
Chandernagore, just north of Calcutta. They also purchased 
from the ruler of the Carnatic, on the eastern shores of the 
Dekkan, a plot of ground of about one hundred and thirteen 
acres, upon which was the village of Pondicherry, destined to 
be the capital of the French dominions in India.’ 

In order to follow the approaching struggle between the 
English and French companies for the control of India, we 
must pause a moment to consider this extraordinary country 
and the conditions which existed there at the opening of the 
eighteenth century. 


INDIA AND ITS PEOPLES 


The Indian peninsula is composed of three great divisions. 
In the extreme north are the regions of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains and their foothills. South of these are plains and the 
valleys of a network of rivers draining into the Ganges, which 
flows southeastward for fifteen hundred miles into the Bay of 
Bengal, fertilizing one of the most thickly populated districts 
of the world. The third region is the table-land of southern 
India (the Dekkan), rising in many places, especially near the 
seacoast, into mountain ranges and drained by rivers running 
eastward into the Bay of Bengal. 

While all variations of climate may be found in India, from 


1For fifty or sixty years French merchants had been going to India; and 
Richelieu had reorganized a company which had been established as early as 
1604. It is unnecessary to say more of these beginnings. 

2They had also a factory at Masulipatam, and minor stations at Calicut, 
Golconda, and a few other points. 
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the extreme heat of the tropical regions to the temperate 
climate of the north and the alpine cold of the Himalayas, yet, 
generally speaking, the heat and humidity make the country 
rather trying to men accustomed to the colder and drier climes 
of the north. India yields almost all the mineral and vegetable 
products which are the objects of modern commerce. The 
northern plains of the Ganges and its tributaries furnish cot- 
ton, tobacco, indigo, spices, dyes, opium, rice, and grain; while 
the southern table-lands, in addition to grain and cotton, afford 
a variety of minerals and precious stones, among which are the 
famous diamonds of Golconda. 

The present British domain of India, including Burma, is 
about as large as all Europe, excluding Russia, and has about 
as many human beings living within its confines. It is nearly 
two thousand miles long and two thousand miles wide in its 
extreme measurements. It is as far from the mouth of the 
Indus on the west to the mouths of the Ganges on the east 
as from Dublin to Moscow. From the foot of the Himalayas 
to Cape Comorin is a journey equal in length to that from 
Stockholm to Crete. The peoples of India speak about a 
hundred and fifty different languages, not including various 
local dialects, and they are racially very mixed. Their religions 
and customs present far greater diversity than do those of 
Europe. Notwithstanding the British supremacy, there are 
hundreds of native states, large and small, tribes and chief- 
tainships, which still enjoy a considerable degree of self- 
determination. 

There is a picture of early India in one of the hymns of 
the Rig-Veda: 


Varied truly are our thoughts. 
Varied are the ways of men... . 
I’m a poet, dad is medicine-man, 
Mamma is grinding at the mill. 
With varied thoughts intent on gain 
We follow after wealth of cows... . 
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The horse [longs for] an easy car to draw, 
The troops of lovers jest and laugh, 

The frog wants too a water pool. 
O Indu, flow round for Indra.* 


The son is a dreamer, father practices incantations, mother 
sees to the meals; wealth is reckoned in cattle, as in ancient 
Rome (hence the Latin pecunia, and our “pecuniary”’); the 
horse is useful, if sometimes lazy; the frog is entitled, like the 
lovers, to what he longs for; the powerful god Indra must 
be invoked to protect and bless. Indeed, so varied were the 
thoughts of India and so varied its ways, that its best thinkers 
became tolerant beyond anything dreamed of in the Western 
world. And when they expressed a conjecture about the mys- 
teries of life, they were wont to add, from the bottom of their 
hearts, “But this is not, after all, exactly the way it really is.” 
So one may turn to India to escape the confident dogmatism 
and literalness of European tradition and discover quite dif- 
ferent religious ideas from those familiar to Western peoples. 

The Rig-Veda and other collections of hymns, psalms, and 
ritualistic directions, and the great epic, the Mahabharata, 
filling many printed volumes, tell, in mythical fashion, of the 
invasion of India by the Aryas. Embedded in the vast Ma- 
habharata is the famous (but much later) Bhagavad-Gita, a 
treatise on salvation through selflessness and through escape 
from the false seductions of life. These books, together with 
endless commentaries on the Vedas, Upanishads, constitute the 
chief parts of the voluminous holy scriptures of the Hindus. It 
is a literary jungle into which European scholars began to 
penetrate in the nineteenth century when they learned Sanskrit, 
the ancient Indo-European language in which these are com- 
posed. Some part of this literature has been done into English 
and other European tongues and underlies the theosophical 
lore of the West. 


1Vedic Hymns, pp. 79-80. Translated by Edward J. Thomas. 
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The Aryas were the ancestors of the modern Hindus and 
akin in language to most of the peoples of Europe. The date 
when they moved down from Persia and the north into India, 
and when their ancient literature was composed, no one knows; 
according to their legends it was some five thousand years ago. . 
These fair Northern invaders found a dark-skinned race, 
whom they scorned and reduced to servitude. These aboriginal 
“Dravidian” peoples form the earliest known stratum of the 
Indian population.? They still occupy southern India, number- 
ing some fifty-five millions and speaking tongues entirely alien 
to those of the Hindus. 

There arose among the Hindus a great prophet, Gautama, 
the Buddha (or “enlightened” ). He was a contemporary of 
Confucius, the revered teacher of the Chinese; his life over- 
lapped that of Aeschylus, the first great tragic poet of Greece; 
and it was but a few years after his death (483 (?) B.c.) that 
Nehemiah became the restorer of Jerusalem and of the Jewish 
religion. Buddha’s teachings were derived more or less from 
earlier Hindu speculations in regard to life and salvation. All 
things are transitory (even the gods must come to an end) ; inits 
very nature being is misery; and the soul is an illusion. These 
are the fundamental truths which the followers of Buddha 
strive to master as the fixed and necessary nature of being. To 
be saved, one must see things as they are; greed, lust, and hate 
—that is, desire in all its forms—underlie misery. Ways must 
be found to quench desire and reach an ideal state, Nirvana, 
which seems to be philosophic calm, the peace that passeth 
understanding, the merging of self in the infinite—a con- 
dition which to strenuous Western observers borders upon 
sheer annihilation. In this way one may be perfected and 
finally escape from the cycle of rebirths and consequently 
from renewed misery. Gentleness, toleration, love for one’s 


1Some anthropologists conjecture that the wild tribes of central India, such 
as the Bhils and Gonds, numbering about eleven millions, are the oldest kind of 
inhabitants. 
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fellows, and an ardent missionary impulse are conspicuous in 
Buddhism, in the form in which it was originally proclaimed.* 

Within a century after Alexander the Great added the banks 
of the Indus to his huge empire, the most famous of ancient 
Indian rulers, Asoka (ruled 264-228 B.c.), became disgusted 
with war and violence and dedicated his later years to the peace- 
ful spread of Buddhism. He set forth in public places the rules 
of righteous conduct where all might see them.’ A number of 
these most interesting inscriptions have been unearthed re- 
cently in various parts of India and throw much light on the 
earlier aspirations of Buddhism. In spite of the work of this 
Buddhist Constantine and his successors, the religion of Gau- 
tama was destined after a few centuries to disappear from 
India (except in Burma), as Christianity disappeared from 
Syria. The Buddhist doctrines, with their concomitant culture, 
were, however, carried (with every kind of modification, com- 
promise, and distortion) into Tibet, China, and Japan. There 
are at least one hundred and fifty million human beings who 
revere the Buddha’s name today. 

The prevailing religion in India came to be Brahmanism, a 
mixture of the older notions of the Aryas and the innovations 
of Gautama. Its chief characteristics are the recognition of in- 
numerable gods; the acknowledged supremacy of the priestly 
Brahmans (Brahmins), and adhesion to every kind of supersti- 
tious rule regarding the social relations and personal contacts 
of the several “castes”; and the worship of the cow, including 
even a respect for its honorable dung. 

Of the castes, that of the Brahmans is the highest; it claims 


1See Mrs. Rhys Davids’s Buddhism (Home University Library) and Bud- 
dhism in Translations, by H. C. Warren (Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. III), for 
a sympathetic presentation of the earliest form of Buddha’s teachings as they 
are preserved in Burma and Ceylon today. The beliefs and practices of the 
great majority of Buddhists are at the present time alien in many respects to 
the fundamental teachings of the prophet. 

2 Asoka’s missionaries were to associate with all manner of men, the proud 
Brahmans and the despised outcast alike, 
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the monopoly of all holy rites, it furnishes the scholars, poets, 
and lawgivers, and it demands unconditioned reverence on the 
part of all other castes. Water in which a Brahman has dipped 
his toe gains for the humble a celestial quality. There are all 
kinds of Brahmans, proud and insolent, gentle and meditative. 
Next to them are the Rajputs, or warriors; then the Vaisyas, 
the peasants and merchants. Lowest of all are the Pariahs, 
who are not regarded as worthy of belonging to any caste but 
are outcasts from society, scorned by all, even their degraded 
selves. Familiar association between the castes is deemed sin- 
ful, and the distance which must be maintained in order to 
avoid uncleanness and the necessity for purification is estab- 
lished by rule. The various castes are forbidden to intermarry, 
and no one can escape the group into which he happens to be 
born. The system is very complicated and subject to many 
variations and violations. But this brief description gives some 
idea of its fundamental character. 

In addition to the Hindus, in all their bewildering variety 
and admixtures, there are millions of Mohammed’s follow- 
ers in India. This is the result of repeated invasions through 
the northwestern passes by Afghans, Persians, Turks, and 
Mongols, who aspired to gain an overlordship in India. Dur- 
ing the rapid expansion of Islam a few decades after Moham- 
med’s death, efforts were made by the Mohammedans to win 
India as they won Spain, but the Hindus combined to drive 
out the invader. Then began incursions on the part of the 
restless Mongol peoples, who were harassing eastern Europe. 
These had been converted to Mohammedanism as they moved 
westward. The famous Tamerlane (Timur) invaded India in 
1398. The chief result of this brief occupation was that it sug- 
gested to a descendant of his, Baber (d. 1530), a renewed and 
this time successful attack on India. In this way the so-called 
Mogul empire was established. Its bounds, at first limited to 
portions of northern India, were greatly increased by one of 
Baber’s successors, Akbar, in the days of Queen Elizabeth. 
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This extraordinary ruler strove to bring about a great religious 
compromise which might reconcile Hindus and Mohammedans. 
He himself married a Hindu wife from the military caste of 
the Rajputs, and promulgated a faith which he hoped would 
be accepted by everyone as containing the essentials of all 
religions. Like Elizabeth, his contemporary, he deemed a State 
religion necessary, and he put himself at the head of it. Each 
morning he worshiped the sun in public as the symbol of the 
soul of light that animates the universe. 

Akbar’s son Jahangir( 1605-1627) was the first Great Mogul 
with whom the East India Company had dealings. His son, 
Shah Jehan, founded the modern city of Delhi, erected the 
famous “peacock throne,” and built the lovely Taj Mahal, 
where he and his favorite wife are buried. His son, Aurungzeb, 
during a long reign from 1658 to 1707, extended his rule, by 
foul means and fair, over a great part of India. After him the 
Mongol emperors were without exception feeble folk, generally 
with short and meaningless reigns, down to the year 1857, 
when the British put an end to the dynasty of Baber and be- 
came more powerful than he or any of his successors had been. 

The significance of all this is that a great number of the 
rulers of India today are Mohammedans, and over sixty mil- 
lions of its people are faithful to Islam. The adherents of 
Hinduism are, however, reckoned at well over two hundred 
million. The Buddhists, outside of Burma, are negligible. Of 
Christians there are some four million, over against some nine 
million who still bow down to wood and stone, in a primi- 
tive fashion antedating the refinements of Hindus, Buddhists, 
Musselmans, and Christians. 

This “India,” with no native name, or any common tongue 
except a sort of lingua franca encouraged by the British in 
the nineteenth century,’ and with rival religions from the most 


1This vernacular of trade takes two forms: Hindustani, in which many San- 
skrit words are incorporated to suit the taste of the Hindus, and Urdu, which 
is loaded with Persian and contains some Arabic words to suit the Mohammedans. 
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primitive to the most sophisticated, was destined to come 
under the rule of new invaders from an island lying ten thou- 
sand miles away in the Atlantic Ocean. There is no stranger 
story than that of the British in India. 


STRUGGLE OF THE BRITISH AND FRENCH FOR INDIA 


It was in the midst of one of the long European wars—that 
of the Spanish Succession—that a vital change took place in 
the affairs of India which precipitated in time a deadly con- 
test between the British and the French for the possession of 
the peninsula. In 1707, as we have seen, the last of the really 
powerful Mogul emperors, Aurungzeb, died. His successors 
could not hold their vast heritage together, and the huge em- 
pire began to crumble into pieces as that of Charlemagne had 
done. Like the counts and dukes of the Carolingian period, 
the emperor’s officials—the subahdars and nawabs (nabobs), 
and the rajahs (that is, the Hindu princes temporarily subju- 
gated by the Mongols ) —gradually regained the power in their 
respective districts. Although the emperor—or Great Mogul, 
as the English called him—continued to maintain himself in 
his capital at Delhi, he could no longer be said to rule the 
country at the opening of the eighteenth century, when the 
French and English were beginning seriously to turn their 
attention to his coasts. 

The real situation in India had long been apparent to the 
French governors; andin 1741 when Dupleix, the most remark- 
able of them, received his appointment, he openly adopted the 
policy of establishing French power by allying himself with 
the native rulers and playing them off one against another. 
He strongly fortified the French capital, Pondicherry. He as- 
sumed princely titles granted him by the Great Mogul and 
introduced Oriental pomp into his processions and ceremonies. 
As he had but few soldiers, he enlisted great numbers of na- 
tives—a custom which was also quickly adopted on a large 
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scale by the English. These native soldiers, whom the English 
called sepoys, were taught to fight in the manner of the Eu- 
ropeans and, under the sterner discipline of Western military 
rules, soon developed into capable soldiers, especially when 
supported by some European officers and privates. 

During the wars which raged in Europe over the realms of 
Maria Theresa, the French and English East India companies 
were also fighting to extend their power. One question at 
issue was whether the French or the English candidate should 
become nawab of the Carnatic. Dupleix appeared at first to 
have the advantage over the English, but his magnificent plan 
of creating a vast French colonial empire in India was frus- 
trated by an English commander of even greater genius than 
his. This was Robert Clive, who had become a clerk in the 
service of the English company at Madras in 1744. He had 
discovered that the sword was more to his taste than the quill 
of the bookkeeper, and had taken service in the army when 
hostilities with the French broke out. His skill in organizing 
the native troops was such that Dupleix was unable to maintain 
his reputation, and was recalled to France in disgrace in 1754. 

The final crisis in India came in 1756, when France, casting 
in her fortunes with Austria, was forced to wage war at one 
and the same time with Prussia on land and England on the 
sea. The French government dispatched Count Lally to India 
with a large force for the purpose of destroying the English 
settlements along the Madras coast. Though for a time suc- 
cessful, he was finally beaten and his fleet disorganized and 
driven away, so that the French land forces were not supported 
from the sea as were the English. Count Lally was hopelessly 
defeated at the decisive battle of Wandewash in 1760 and fell 
back to Pondicherry where, blockaded by land and sea, he was 
compelled the next year to surrender the French capital in 
India. The dream cherished by Dupleix was now dispelled, 
and never again were the French seriously to menace the ris- 
ing power of England in India. 
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The Treaty of Paris, of 1763, which brought the Seven Years’ 
War to a close, returned Pondicherry to France, as well as the 
other posts which she had held prior to Dupleix’s territorial 
gains; but these posts were not to be fortified, and French 
troops could not be stationed in Bengal, the seat of the growing 
power of England. France ceased to be a rival in the contest 
for the possession of the peninsula, and the English were left 
free scope in the work of conquering and ruling India.* 

While the troops of the English East India Company under 
their able commander, Clive, were successfully fighting the 
French under Lally, they were also beginning the conquest of 
Bengal. This important province on the Ganges was under 
one of the Great Mogul’s nawabs, or viceroys, whose seat of 
government was at Murshidabad, about one hundred miles 
north of Calcutta. With the decline of the Mogul’s power the 
nawab had become practically independent. Now the English, 
in their anxiety to get the better of their French enemies, had 
taken the liberty of fortifying their posts in the nawab’s pos- 
session without obtaining his consent. This gave offense to 
the new nawab, Surajah Dowlah, a headstrong young fellow 
who had just come into power. The English further irritated 
him by giving shelter to his relatives, who were fleeing from 
his wrath. 

Surajah Dowlah thereupon marched upon Calcutta, seized 
some of the property of the company, and shut up one hun- 
dred and forty-five Englishmen in a little room about eight- 
een feet square, with only two small windows. Whether the 
nawab had really intended to destroy the unfortunate pris- 
oners or not, only twenty-three of them staggered out of the 
dungeon when the door was opened the following morning. 
This tragedy of the “Black Hole of Calcutta,” as it was called, 
raised a cry of revenge on the part of the English, and a call 


1The French still have ten posts in India aggregating about two hundred 
square miles, with the old town of Pondicherry as their capital. The colony has 
a governor and is represented in the French Parliament. 
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for help was immediately sent to Madras, where Clive was 
stationed with some troops. 

In response to this call Clive hastened at once to Bengal 
by sea and, by show of force, compelled Surajah Dowlah to 
restore the English prisoners and make compensation for the 
injuries he had inflicted. Not content with this achievement, 
Clive seized the French settlement at Chandernagore, in the 
nawab’s dominions, whereupon Surajah Dowlah allied himself 
with the French against the English. The quarrel was finally 
decided at the battle of Plassey (1757), where Clive, with 
about nine hundred English soldiers and two thousand sepoys, 
defeated the nawab’s force of nearly fifty thousand natives 
aided by a few French. 

After the great victory of Plassey, Surajah Dowlah was 
deposed and murdered, and Clive’s nominee was proclaimed 
nawab on condition of rewarding his English friends with 
enormous gifts from Surajah Dowlah’s treasury. The new 
nawab proved unsatisfactory, however, despite his liberality, 
and he was deposed in favor of another nominee of the Eng- 
lish, who, to their surprise, showed such independence when 
he got into power that they were forced to make war upon 
him in order to reduce him to submission. Like the war with 
Surajah Dowlah, this new conflict turned out in favor of the 
English in spite of the fact that the Great Mogul came to the 
aid of his nominal vassal. At the battle of Buxar the Mogul 
himself was captured and compelled to grant to the company 
the right to administer his imperial revenues in Bengal. This 
meant that, for all practical purposes, the victors became gov- 
ernors of this vast region, although a nominal nawab was re- 
tained in office. 

Thus, by a series of unexpected events, a trading company 
was transformed into a great governing body supporting thou- 
sands of soldiers, waging war, making treaties, acquiring terri- 
tory, administering a portion of the Great Mogul’s finances, 
and enjoying immense revenues from taxes and trading monop- 
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olies. Exceptional advantages for enriching themselves were 
now offered to the agents of the company in India because the 
directors, ten thousand miles away, could exercise very little 
control over officials, traders, and agents in a strange land with 
no strong government to keep the foreigners in order. 

Huge fortunes were consequently accumulated rapidly by 
graft and by exploiting the helpless natives ; penniless young 
men who had gone out in the service of the company returned 
to England in ten or twelve years in the possession of such 
wealth as to excite the astonishment of the people at home.’ 
Clive himself was poor when he first entered the employ of 
the company, but at the age of thirty-four he enjoyed an in- 
come of two hundred thousand dollars a year and yet regarded 
himself as moderate in his accumulations. He frankly de- 
clared that the evil of corruption was contagious in India and 
that it had spread among the civil and military employees 
down to the lowest rank. 

Strange as it may seem, in spite of its remarkable achieve- 
ments and the trading advantages it had won, the East India 
Company was sadly in debt and was faced by the most diffi- 
cult problems in the management of its unwieldy undertakings. 
This state of affairs, coupled with the conduct of the com- 
pany’s agents in India and the news of a terrible famine in 
Bengal in 1770, which destroyed nearly one half of the popu- 
lation, called the attention of the British government to the 
necessity of exercising a stricter supervision over the English 
enterprises in India. Parliament thereupon vested the control 
of Bombay and Madras in the hands of a governor and four 
councilors in Bengal, to be appointed by Parliament in the 
first instance and by the directors of the East India Company 
thereafter, but always subject to the approval of the crown. 
Moreover, all reports sent to London by the company’s agents 
were to be open to inspection by the British government. 


1Those who returned from India to spend their ill-gotten gains in London 
were popularly known as nabobs. They often figure in Thackeray’s novels. 
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The English possessions were surrounded by the domains 
of native rulers, great and small, who had ordinarily risen to 
power through military prowess and were liable to sudden and 
violent overthrow. The peninsula was thus kept in a constant 
state of turmoil, and there could be no hope of peace until 
some one power suppressed the petty rulers. Warren Hastings 
became governor-general of India in 1774. For various rea- 
sons, for which he was not always responsible, his administra- 
tion was filled with military conflicts with the natives, although 
the company was not intent on extending its possessions. Se- 
rious accusations of cruelty and misgovernment were brought 
against him, and on his return to England in 1788 he was im- 
peached by the House of Commons, the charges being pre- 
sented in a long and impassioned speech by the celebrated 
orator Burke.* This famous trial dragged on for seven years 
and finally ended in the acquittal of Hastings. 

The extensive wars in which the company was engaged dur- 
ing Hastings’s administration led Parliament in 1784 to as- 
sume a more direct management of Indian affairs. A board 
appointed by the king was to reside in England, supervise the 
civil, military, and financial transactions of the company, and 
examine their accounts and reports. In matters pertaining to 
the expenditure of revenue, and to diplomacy, peace, and war, 
power was vested in the governor-general and three advisers 
appointed by the company with the king’s approval and liable 
to be dismissed by him at will. This meant that the highest 
authority in India was thereafter to be in the hands of officials 
whose choice was practically determined by Parliament. 


1Later writers defend Hastings against the charges advanced by Burke, 
and seem to agree that only his heroic measures could have saved India for the 
English. See Lyall, Warren Hastings, in English Men of Action Series. 

2 The first of the governors under the new arrangement was Lord Cornwal- 
lis, who retrieved in war and government in India the reputation that he had 
lost in the conflict with the American colonies. The third governor-general, Lord 
Wellesley, with the assistance of his famous brother, later Duke of Wellington, 
steadily annexed new territories whose rulers had disturbed the British control. 
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Although, in assuming control of the political affairs of the 
company, Parliament distinctly repudiated any intention of 
making further conquests in India, the governor-generals who 
were sent out found themselves irresistibly drawn into wars 
by the restlessness of native rulers whose domains bordered 
on the English possessions. By 1805 the British dominion had 
been extended far up the Ganges valley, southward along the 
eastern coast, and over a great portion of the southern end of 
the peninsula. 


SPANISH EXPANSION IN THE NEw WoRLD 


By one of the strangest fortunes of history the search for 
the water route to the Far East uncovered two new continents ; 
and the period that saw the beginnings of English dominion in 
India witnessed the foundation of a new England beyond the 
seas—a new country that was in time to outrival in numbers, 
wealth, and power every great nation in western Europe. It 
was in the year 1492, as we all know, that Columbus, a Geno- 
ese navigator sailing under the auspices of Spain, set out in 
three little ships upon a journey westward to Cipango (Japan), 
which he hoped to reach in five weeks. Thirty-six days from 
the time he left the Canary Islands he came upon land, the 
island of San Salvador, and believed himself to be in the East 
Indies. Going on from there he discovered the island of Cuba, 
which he believed to be the mainland of Asia, and then Haiti, 
which he mistook for the longed-for Cipango. Although he 
made three later expeditions and sailed down the coast of South 
America as far as the Orinoco, he died without realizing that he 
had not been exploring the coast of Asia. Columbus had been 
supplied by the Spanish queen, Isabella, with the money neces- 
sary to carry out his undertaking, and consequently the new- 
found islands and the adjacent mainland were claimed by 
Spain. 

While Columbus and others were exploring the Caribbean 
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Sea in the interests of Spain, Cabral, a Portuguese commander 
on his way around Africa to India, was carried so far west that 
he came upon Brazil. Thereupon the coast southward was 
rapidly investigated by the Portuguese, who in this way came 
into possession of a vast region in the New World. 

Curious as it may seem, the brilliant exploits of Columbus 
were at first disappointing to the Spaniards, for the islands of 
the West Indies yielded a poor return for the outlay necessi- 
tated by the various expeditions. The Portuguese, on the other 
hand, were deriving fabulous sums from their Eastern trade, 
and the Spaniards therefore determined to find a western route 
to India. They at once began an energetic search for a passage 
into the waters of the Pacific, and it was this motive, together 
with their natural taste for exploration and adventure, that led 
to the foundation of their power on the mainland. 

In 1508 Pinzon set out on a voyage to discover what lay 
beyond the islands which Columbus had found, and sailing 
across the Gulf of Mexico, he skirted along the coast of Cen- 
tral and South America. Five years later the spirited Balboa, 
with a small troop, pushed his way through the jungles of the 
Isthmus of Panama, and on the morning of September 25, 
1513, saw from the mountain heights the waters of the Pacific. 
After prostrating himself, he “poured forth his boundless grat- 
itude to God and all the heavenly hosts who had reserved the 
prize of so great a thing unto him, a man of small wit and 
knowledge, of little experience, and lowly parentage.” 

It remained for Magellan, a Portuguese who had deserted to 
Spain, to find his way down the barren and seemingly inter- . 
minable coast of Patagonia, reach the straits which bear his 
name, and thus penetrate into the Pacific. Crossing this wide 
ocean he reached the Philippine Islands after accomplishing 
the greatest feat of continuous seamanship that the world has 
ever known. Here he was killed by a native, but his vessel, 
the Victoria, reached home in 1522. This first voyage ever 
made around the globe required very nearly three years. 
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SPANISH EXPANSION IN THE NEW WORLD 1g1 


From Cuba the Spaniards found their way into Mexico, 
a country inhabited by a people that had developed a high 
degree of civilization which has been attracting of late the 
deep interest of archeologists. The Mexicans lived in pueblos, 
or towns, cultivated the soil, and exhibited great skill in work- 
ing up gold and silver into utensils and ornaments which they 
had stored up in vast quantities. They had a rule that they 
must fight their neighbors at least once every twenty days in 
order to obtain victims for sacrifice and for their cannibal 
feasts. Human sacrifice they believed essential in order to 
support the sun, which would otherwise perish. 

In 1521 Cortes captured the city of Mexico and began the 
conquest of New Spain, as he called the region, —a tract eight 
hundred miles in length and extending from the Gulf of Mexico 
to the Pacific Ocean. The chief incentive for conquering this’ 
territory was the great supply of gold and silver articles which 
the natives had been accumulating for centuries. These were 
sent to Spain to be recast into coin. Before long, rumors 
reached the Spaniards of untold wealth among the Incas of 
Peru; and ten years after Cortes had won Mexico Pizarro, 
with a company of one hundred and eighty-three soldiers, in- 
vaded and cruelly subjugated the land. He and his followers 
gratified their thirst for riches by plundering the burial places 
where the gold and silver articles which had belonged to the 
dead were deposited with their former owners.’ . 


1The Spanish built churches and made every effort to convert the natives to 
Christianity. ‘‘The aboriginal population, freed from the grinding tyranny of 
their old masters, increased and throve; new mines, especially of silver, were 
discovered and wrought. Both Peru and Mexico assumed gradually the sem- 
blance of civilized life; and their prosperity testified to the benefits conferred 
on them by conquests which, however unjustifiable upon abstract grounds, in 
both cases redeemed the populations affected by them from cruel and oppressive 
[native] governments, and bloody and senseless religions” (E. J. PAYNE, in 
Cambridge Modern History, Vol. I, chaps. i-ii). This rosy view of the Spanish 
conquest deserves respectful consideration, since it is that of an eminent scholar; 
but it should be said that earlier historians reached entirely opposite conclusions 
and accused theSpaniards of practically exterminating the natives by their cruelty. 
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After the conquest of Peru, Spain’s stream of treasure from 
the New World was trebled; the silver mines of Europe were 
abandoned, and soon all the gold supply also was derived from 
America. It is no wonder that English, French, and other 
mariners found excuses for capturing Spanish galleons, and by 
piracy and smuggling strove to share in the riches which 
Spain enjoyed in the West Indies. 

The Spaniards in time sent expeditions to explore what is 
now the southernmost part of the United States. After Pizarro 
had conquered Peru, one of his lieutenants, De Soto, traversed 
this region in search of gold and silver such as had been found 
in Mexico and Peru. He struggled through forests and swamps 
for four years, finding only an Indian village here and there, 
and at last reached the Mississippi, where he died, leaving 
his disheartened followers to make their way back to Mexico. 
After these seemingly fruitless explorations Spain lost inter- 
est in North America and, with the exception of Mexico and 
Florida, left it to be fought over by other European powers, 
especially France and England. 

Spain, however, pressed on westward where Magellan had 
shown the way. Forty-four years after he had laid claim in 
her name to the archipelago which he had discovered far to 
the south of Japan, an expedition of soldiers and friars was sent 
out from New Spain (Mexico) to occupy the islands. These 
they discovered to be “large and rich, well provided with in- 
habitants, food, and gold.” The group had earlier been named 
the Philippine Islands, after Philip II, who was then heir to the 
Spanish throne. In 1571 a well-sheltered bay was discovered 
upon the west shore of the island of Luzon, and there the town 
of Manila was established and made the seat of the Spanish 
government in the islands. 

The archipelago consists of seventeen or eighteen hundred 
islands, large and small, inhabited by three distinct races which 


+Spain, however, founded, to the north of her main possessions, St. Augus- 
tine in 1565, and Santa Fe (New Mexico) in 1508. 
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are divided into many tribes differing from one another in both 
language and civilization. The Spaniards were early defeated 
by the Sultan of Sulu and never gained complete control 
over the more savage tribes, especially the Moros, who still 
cling to Mohammedanism. The friars and Jesuits, however, 
Christianized a great part of the islands, and the natural 
products, such as hemp, tobacco, coffee, sugar, and rice, were 
developed. 

It was the policy of Spain to keep a firm hold on her posses- 
sions in the New World, and for three centuries she ruled the 
subjugated natives by means of viceroys. As the conversion of 
the heathen was always regarded as important by the Span- 
iards, friars followed the explorers, establishing missions from 
Chile to California, and in 1600 there were four hundred 
monasteries in New Spain alone. The Spaniards did not emi- 
grate in great numbers, but by the close of the eighteenth 
century there were in all the colonies probably some three or 
four millions of them whose blood was unmixed with that of 
the native races, beside many half-breeds. The colonials, in 
addition to being governed by officials sent out from Spain, 
could trade only with Spanish merchants. Spain strove with 
great energy to maintain a complete monopoly over all busi- 
ness within her empire. 


Tue FRENCH AND ENGLISH IN NorTH AMERICA 


The marvelous reports of Spanish explorers and conquerors 
naturally aroused the interest of*the king of France, who is 
said to have written his brother monarch below the Pyrenees 
a witty letter asking him by what right he claimed the earth. 
In 1522 Verrazano, an Italian in French service, captured two 
Spanish treasure ships dispatched by Cortes to Spain. This 


1 The mission monasteries in California (especially the one which may still be 
seen at Santa Barbara) have exercised a very happy influence upon the archi- 
tecture of the region. 
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loot the lucky captain turned over to the French king, Francis I, 
who was so impressed by the affair that he commissioned Ver- 
razano to explore the shore from Florida to Newfoundland and 
to search for a northwest passage to the East Indies. Upon 
this exploration France based her claim to North America, 
which she named New France. Ten years later another French- 
man, Jacques Cartier, made his way up the St. Lawrence River 
and took possession of the banks in the name of his sovereign. 
He even made an unsuccessful attempt to found a colony on 
the present site of Montreal. 

A company having been formed in France for colonizing 
Acadia (as Nova Scotia was then called) and Canada, a group 
of Frenchmen succeeded in 1604 in establishing a permanent 
settlement in Acadia at Port Royal, and four years later the 
famous Champlain, “the Father of New France,” as he has 
been fittingly called, founded a settlement at Quebec. With 
this as a base the French explorers, traders, and missionaries 
worked their way westward and southward, the long reaches 
of navigable waters and the rich fur trade luring them farther 
and farther inland. Champlain, like Livingstone, was at once 
a missionary and an ardent explorer. He discovered (1609) 
the beautiful lake which bears his name, and wrote a number 
of books which served to make the great virgin forests and 
their savage inhabitants known to his countrymen. 

Montreal was permanently founded in 1642, over a genera- 
tion later than Quebec, and the French companies offered every 
inducement to settlers who would agree to go to Canada; but 
the severe climate and the ‘hard life deterred all except the 
more adventurous, and when Louis XIV came to the throne 
there were not more than three thousand of his subjects dwell- 
ing in the valley of the St. Lawrence. The French explorers 
and missionaries pressed westward in the hope of finding the 
Pacific. They discovered the Great Lakes, raised a cross at 
Sault Sainte Marie, and in the name of Louis XIV laid claim 
to all the lands about the lakes, discovered or undiscovered, 
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“bounded on the one side by the seas of the north and of the 
west, and on the other by the South Sea.” 

Rumors began to reach the French explorers of a wide 
river flowing across the continent which might enable them 
at last to reach the Pacific. In 1673, under the guidance of 
friendly Indians, Marquette, a Jesuit missionary, and Joliet, 
a veteran explorer and trader, reached the upper Mississippi. 
Father Marquette gives a fascinating account of their experi- 
ences. Undeterred by the warnings of the Indians, who de- 
clared that the river was full of monsters which would devour 
them and their canoes, and lined with savage peoples who 
would kill them without mercy, Marquette and his companions 
committed themselves to the stream and for days floated down 
with its current, stopping to smoke a pipe with the Illinois 
Indians, observing the buffaloes on the banks, and noting the 
muddy Missouri River as they passed the site of St. Louis. 
They finally satisfied themselves, as they approached the Gulf 
of Mexico, that “the Mississippi discharged itself into it and 
not to the eastward of the Cape of Florida or westward into 
the California Sea.” Fearful lest they should meet the Spanish, 
they turned back. 

Their work was completed by La Salle, a determined and 
experienced explorer, who had already discovered the Ohio 
River. Encouraged by Louis XIV, he set out from Lake Michi- 
gan in January, 1682, with a band of twenty-three Frenchmen 
and eighteen Indians, all inured to hardship. After passing 
down the Illinois River and the Mississippi, whose mouth they 
reached in April, La Salle solemnly took possession of all the 
region watered by the great river and its tributaries and named 
it Louisiana, after his king. His attempt to colonize the coun- 
try was, however, a failure. 

Although England was later to become predominant in 
North America, it was a hundred years after its discovery 
before her mariners did much more than hunt in vain for a 
western passage to India and plunder such Spanish ships 
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as they might encounter. In 1497 John Cabot, an Italian by 
birth, sailed from Bristol westward with the hope of reaching 
“the island of Cipango and the lands from which Oriental 
caravans brought their goods to Alexandria.” But he found 
only the barren coast of Labrador, which he believed to be a 
part of Asia. For at least a century and a half thereafter so 
little was known of North America that mariners continued 
to search for a convenient passage westward to the Pacific 
and the Spice Islands. 

Under Elizabeth there was an outburst of maritime enthu- 
siasm. The adventures of Sir Francis Drake afford an example 
of the way in which the English raided the Spanish posts. Set- 
ting sail from Plymouth in November, 1577, with five vessels 
and one hundred and sixty-four men, Drake passed the Strait 
of Magellan the next August, and then turned northward, fol- 
lowing the west coast to Santiago in Chile, where he rifled the 
chapel, carrying off a “silver chalice, two cruets, and one altar 
cloth”; and from a Spanish vessel which they seized close by, 
his men got upwards of thirty-seven thousand ducats of pure 
gold. Later they plundered three barks, taking from them fifty- 
seven wedges of silver, each weighing twenty pounds. Near Pan- 
ama they captured a Spanish ship from which they took “great 
riches, such as precious stones, thirteen chests full of reals 
of plate, fourscore pound weight of gold, and six and twenty 
tons of silver.” Drake then sailed northward along the coast 
of North America, and, turning westward across the Pacific, 
reached Borneo on February 8, 1580, and England, by way of 
the Cape of Good Hope, in November of the same year. Drake 
was only one of the many English seamen engaged in capturing 
the treasure ships of the hated Philip II. It was a quarter of 
a century after Drake’s triumphant return before the English 
succeeded in obtaining a firm foothold on the continent of 
North America. In 1607, the year before Champlain planted 
Quebec, Englishmen founded their first successful colony, 
which they named Jamestown after their king, James I. After 
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a period of privation and suffering the colonists began to 
make their way inland and take possession of the fertile valleys 
of Virginia. Under Charles II, North and South Carolina were 
colonized. 

Far to the north a New England was established. The colo- 
nists of that section differed essentially from those of Virginia. 
In 1620 the Mayflower had landed at Plymouth, bringing stern, 
religious Englishmen, who could not endure the ceremonies of 
the English church as it had been organized under Elizabeth* 
and who had fled to the New World to found permanent homes 
where they might worship as they pleased. Nine years later 
the Massachusetts Bay Company began to attract thousands 
of well-to-do Puritans, whose worldly prosperity contributed 
not a little to the success of the colony. Offshoots of this 
colony sprang up in Connecticut and in Rhode Island. The 
climate and the soil of New England did not encourage the 
use of slave labor, which became the bane of the Southern 
colonies. The Northern colonists, instead of scattering upon 
great plantations, kept together and formed compact settle- 
ments, which tended to develop a spirit of political independ- 
ence and well-organized governments, destined to exercise an 
important influence as time went on. 

During the early years of their development the two great 
domains seized by the English were divided by a broad belt 
of land in possession of the Dutch. Henry Hudson, an English 
mariner sailing under the Dutch flag, had discovered (1609) 
the river which bears his name, and the island of Manhattan at 
its mouth. On this island the Dutch West India Company es- 
tablished its colony of New Amsterdam. From it as a base the 
Dutch spread out, occupying the valley of the Hudson and 
what is now New Jersey, which they named New Nether- 
land. But the short history of the Dutch in North America 
came to an end in 1664, when their possessions were conquered 
by the English. 

1See pages 54-55. 
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Maryland became the refuge for persecuted Roman Catho- 
lics. Pennsylvania, granted to William Penn by Charles IT in 
1681, developed into a thriving colony of Quakers, whose sim- 
ple habits and opposition to war had made them hated in Eng- 
land. Some fifty years afterward the colony of Georgia was 
planned under the management of Governor Oglethorpe, and 
the town of Savannah was established, near the boundary of 
Spanish Florida. Thus within the scope of little more than a 
century the foundations of the thirteen original English colo- 
nies were firmly laid. Within another half century they were 
to take their place among the independent nations of the earth. 

Many changes occurred in the various companies which 
received grants and established colonies in the New World; 
there was much fighting with the Indians and constant uncer- 
tainty and disputes in regard to boundaries. The wars in 
Europe,’ moreover, were usually accompanied by little wars 
among the colonists of the various nations involved. Into these 
matters we need not go. During the War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession (called Queen Anne’s War by the colonists) the New 
England settlers had captured the French stronghold of Port 
Royal in Nova Scotia (then Acadia). This was important for 
__them on account of the cod which their fishermen caught every 
year on the neighboring Newfoundland banks. By the Peace 
of Utuesht, at the end of the war, France ceded Nova Scotia to 
England and acknowledged her right to Newfoundland and the 
region about Hudson Bay, which had been in dispute between 

he two countries. 


THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN FRANCE AND ENGLAND 
IN NortH AMERICA 


Many things conspired to bring victory to English banners 
when the final contest with the French for the possession of 
Canada and the Mississippi Valley was opened. Prominent 


1See preceding chapters. 
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among them were the English sea power and the French colo- 
nial policy. From the enactment of the first navigation law 
in 1651, the English had steadily increased their mercantile 
marine as the nursery of seamen, and their fighting marine as 
the bulwark of empire. In power and skill on the sea the 
French were soon outrivaled. At the same time French colonial 
policy and the conditions in France prevented the effective oc- 
cupation of the great domains claimed in the New World. The 
exhausting wars of Louis XIV, designed to make petty terri- 
torial gains on the Continent, killed off the men who could have 
been the pioneers of an American empire, and used up the 
money that could have been employed in opening the new 
country. The religious policies of the French government also 
worked against effective empire-building. The Huguenots, af- 
ter the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, would gladly have 
found homes in the New World and built up the French power 
as the Puritans had the English. But New France and Louisi- 
ana had been explored by the Jesuits, and both the home 
government and the priests scattered about North America 
stoutly opposed the coming of the heretical Huguenots, who 
were therefore forced to flee to Protestant countries in search 
of freedom. 

The French who came to America were, in general, too en- 
grossed in the fur trade, in exploring, in converting the Indians 
to Christianity, or in fighting the English colonists, to form 
strong settled communities. They were not permitted to gov- 
ern themselves when they did collect in settlements, but were 
carefully watched by the officials of a king who forbade them 
to trade with anyone except Frenchmen and Indians. As a 
result of these conditions the scattered French population of 
North America was less than a hundred thousand souls when 
the war broke out with England in 1754. 

The situation of the English colonies, from Massachusetts to 
Georgia, was quite different. They varied greatly, it is true, in 
population, religion, trade, and industry, but they had much in 
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common and could combine far more easily than the French. 
Four fifths of the English lived within a short distance of the 
seacoast and were consequently in ready communication with 
the mother country as compared with Frenchmen in Kaskaskia 
or Detroit, or even in New Orleans. Each of the colonies had 
its own government, and its representative assembly which 
voted taxes and passed laws subject to the approval of the king. 

Moreover, the English settlers were, for the most part, seek- 
ing permanent homes for themselves and their families; there 
were few mere traders, trappers, missionaries, or wandering 
adventurers. In spite of the rule made by Parliament that 
they must trade mainly with England, industry and commerce 
increased ; for it was always possible to evade the navigation 
laws, which were not strictly enforced. The population of the 
English colonies increased very rapidly; for, contrary to the 
policy of the French, women had come to the British settle- 
ments as well as men. By the close of the War of the Spanish 
Succession there must have been toward half a million, and by 
1750 this number had about trebled. A great part of the colo- 
nists at this latter date had been born in America; but they 
were still loyal to their English king, and were now able to 
vote money, men, and ships to aid him in his wars. 

As the English colonies grew they gradually pressed inland 
and so inevitably came into conflict with the French, who 
claimed all the region south of the Great Lakes. The New 
England population expanded toward the St. Lawrence ; that of 
New York and Virginia westward toward Lake Erie and into 
what is now Ohio. In 1749 the Ohio Company was formed by 
London merchants and leading Virginians with a view to for- 
warding colonization beyond the Alleghenies. The French were 
alarmed, established a fort at Erie, and prepared to defend, 
as the boundary between them and the English, a line which 
would today lie within the limits of western Pennsylvania. 

Virginia now raised a little army of four hundred men, which 
set out under George Washington to protect a fort that the 
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Ohio Company was building on the present site of Pittsburgh. 
The French, with their allies, the Indians, reached the spot 
first ; captured the fort, which they named Fort Duquesne ; and 
compelled Washington to surrender on condition that he and 
his men should be permitted to return to Virginia. In this way 
the French and Indian War originated, quite independently of 
any trouble between England and France, which were then 
at peace. 

It was clear that a struggle was not to be avoided, and both 
France and England began to send forces to America. The 
English colonies even considered a plan of federation (which 
for the moment came to nothing) and collected troops to fight 
side by side with the soldiers sent from England. Of the Eng- 
lish troops, which amounted in 1758 to about fifty thousand, 
more than half were supplied by the colonies. An expedition 
was sent from Boston to Nova Scotia, with a view to completing 
the conquest of a region which had been already in part ceded 
to England. The English commander, General Braddock, tried 
to recapture Fort Duquesne; but, failing to heed the warnings 
of Washington, he was defeated by the French and Indians 
and killed (1755). 

In 1756 the Seven Years’ War opened, and England, as the 
ally of Frederick the Great, took up arms against France and 
Austria: In America the French troops were under the able 
command of Montcalm, who was supported by all the Indians 
in the disputed region. For a time the English were kept out 
of the mooted territory; but when William Pitt was put at the 
head of the British government, in 1757, all was changed. He 
not only aided the hard-pressed Frederick with men and money 
in the European war but sent out reénforcements to the Ameri- 
can colonists which enabled them to take Louisburg, on Cape 
Breton Island, to capture Fort Duquesne (which they re- 
named after Pitt), and to drive the French out of western 
New York. 


1See pages 152 ff. 
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The following year the English were able to begin the con- 
quest of Canada. They took Ticonderoga and Crown Point, on 
Lake Champlain, and Fort Niagara. Then, from the recently 
captured Louisburg, the English under General Wolfe made 
their way up the St. Lawrence to attack Quebec, the key to 
the French power in Canada, which was defended by Mont- 
calm. After an unsuccessful siege of three months Wolfe’s 
troops one night scaled the heights upon which the town stands, 
and the next day defeated the French who had come out to 
meet them. Both Montcalm and Wolfe were killed in this 
memorable engagement. From this time on, the conquest of 
Canada progressed rapidly. The French forts surrendered in 
quick succession; and when Montreal was captured (1760), 
the French gave up the unequal contest and recalled their 
troops. 

Just before the close of the Seven Years’ War, Spain entered 
the conflict in America as an ally of France, and this gave the 
English an excuse for organizing an expedition which suc- 
ceeded in taking Havana. The colonists, who eagerly attacked 
the Spanish merchantmen on the seas, were now able to out- 
number in vessels, guns, and men the whole navy that England 
had possessed when the English colonies had first been estab- 
lished a century and a half earlier. 

In the Peace of Paris (1763), which brought the Seven 
Years’ War to a close, France gave up all her territory in 
North America. To England she ceded the lands east of the 
Mississippi, with the exception of New Orleans; this important 
city, together with all the territory west of the river, she gave 
to her ally Spain. Spain, on her part, ceded Florida to Eng- 
land on condition that England would restore to her Havana 
and Manila, both of which the English had captured. In this 
way England got possession of practically all that part of 
North America which had as yet been explored and devel- 
oped, with the exception, of course, of Mexico. While Spain’s 
territory was greatly augmented by Louisiana, she was not in a 
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position to colonize the region, which, so to speak, lay fallow 
until, forty years later, it was purchased by the United States. 
The only remnants of the French occupation of North Amer- 
ica today are the French-speaking Creoles of New Orleans 
and the French Canadians in and about Quebec and Montreal. 
We still retain the word “prairie” which the French explorers 
gave to the grassy plains of Illinois. Names like “Detroit,” 
“Vincennes,” “Terre Haute,” “Des Moines,’ and “Baton 
Rouge” still remind us of the nationality of the first explorers 
and missionaries, and it is pleasant to think that Joliet, La 
Salle, and Marquette each has a town dedicated to his memory 
even though no word of his language may be spoken there. 


Tur AMERICAN REVOLUTION ADDS A NEw POWER 
TO THE WorRLD’* 


Though the Atlantic Ocean separates America from Europe, 
and some Americans are wont to speak of their “isolation,” the 
fact remains that the United States is a projection of European 
civilization. Most of its citizens are of European origin. Its 
language and its heritage of culture are European. Moreover, 
this continent has figured in every great European quarrel 
since the days of William III. America was involved as colo- 
nies in Queen Anne’s War, in King George’s War, and in the 
French and Indian War—the American counterparts of Euro- 
pean conflicts. America was involved as an independent nation 
in the Napoleonic Wars and in the World War (which opened 
in 1914). Moreover, the United States owed its independence, 
in a large measure at least, to the active aid of France, the 
ancient rival of England in the long contest for supremacy in 
Europe and Asia and America. For these reasons, and many 
more, the rise and growth of the United States must be reck- 

1The following brief review of the American Revolution aims to do no more 
than recall the relation of the movement to European affairs. For fuller ac- 


counts see Beard, The Rise of American Civilization, Vol. I, and David S. 
Muzzey, The American Adventure, Vol. i, 
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oned among the potent forces in European and world history 
—the history of international wars and diplomacy as well as 
the less violent history of democracy and political ideas. 

The_roots of the American war for independence are to be 

ought partly in the experiences of the colonists and partly in 
the policies fellawed by the British government in their ad- 
ministration.) In the early years of their development the 
English settlers had not suffered much from government inter- 
ference, and all through the colonial period they enjoyed far 
greater freedom in the management of their affairs than did 
the French and Spanish colonists. Virginia established its own 
assembly in 1619, and Massachusetts became almost an inde- 
pendent commonwealth. Schemes of self-government devel- 
oped, which were later used as the basis for the constitutions 
of the several states when the colonies gained their independ- 
ence. By the end of the Seven Years’ War (1763) the colonists 
numbered over two millions. Their rapidly increasing wealth 
and strength, their free life in a new land, the confidence they 
had gained in their successful conflict with the French—all 
combined to render interference of the home government in- 
tolerable to them. 

While the British government permitted the colonists to 
make laws, lay taxes, and manage their domestic concerns with 
a large degree of freedom, it nevertheless undertook to regulate 
their commerce with the outside world. Like Spain and France, 
England tried to keep the benefits of colonial commerce and 
industry to herself by enacting a variety of trade and naviga- 
tion acts. These measures provided that all products grown or 
manufactured in Asia, Africa, or America should be imported 
into England or her colonies only in English ships. Thus if a 
Dutch merchant vessel laden with cloves, cinnamon, teas, and 
silks from the Far East anchored in the harbor of New York, 
the inhabitants could not lawfully buy of the ship’s master, 
no matter how much lower his prices were than those offered 
by English shippers. Furthermore, another act provided that 
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no commodity of European production or manufacture should 
be imported into any of the colonies without being shipped 
through England and carried in ships built in England or the 
colonies. So if a colonial merchant wished to buy French wines 
or Dutch watches, he would have to order through English 
merchants. Again, if a colonist desired to sell to a European 
merchant such products as the law permitted him to sell to 
foreigners, he had to export them in English ships and even 
send them by way of England. Certain articles in which the 
colonists were interested, such as sugar, tobacco, cotton, and 
indigo, could be sold only in England. Other things they were 
forbidden to export at all, or even to produce. For instance, 
though they possessed the finest furs in abundance, they could 
not export any caps or hats to England or to any foreign 
country. The colonists had built up a lucrative lumber and 
provision trade with the French West Indies, from which they 
imported large quantities of rum, sugar, and molasses; but in 
order to keep this trade within British dominions, the importa- 
tion of these commodities was forbidden. 

While the colonists were restricted in their trade and in- 
dustry by this legislation, they derived many benefits from 
it. The law restricting the carrying trade to English ships, for 
example, gave American shipbuilders and sailors a wonderful 
opportunity to develop their enterprise. The Americans en- 
joyed also certain special privileges in English markets which 
were not offered to the merchants of foreign countries, and they 
were paid bounties by the British government to encourage the 
growth of certain produce. Furthermore, the laws limiting 
colonial trade were not strictly enforced. Business men of high 
standing ventured to neglect them altogether and engaged in 
illegal trade which, from the standpoint of the mother country, 
constituted “smuggling.” Taking all things into consideration, 
there is much justification for the view of many modern 
scholars who hold that the colonists gained more than they 
lost by the policies of the British government. 
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The accession of George III in 1760 was the signal for a 
new policy in American affairs. He called to the ministry men 
who had decided opinions about the government of the colonies 
and were determined to enforce the trade laws which had been 
so neglected. Within a short time acts were passed by Parlia- 
ment to accomplish this purpose. Moreover, after the close of 
the successful Seven Years’ War, and the conquest of Canada 
and the Ohio valley, arrangements had to be made to protect 
the new territories and to meet the expenses incident to the 
great enlargement of the British Empire. The home govern- 
ment naturally argued that the prosperous colonists ought to 
help pay the debt incurred in the late war and contribute 
toward the maintenance of a small body of troops for guarding 
the new possessions. 

This led to the passage of the Stamp Act, which taxed the 


colonists by requiring them to pay the English government for 
the sftp That Eat to be-teedt en Teases—ceats and “other 
legal documents Ti OPIeY tp make thet eicise-—The Stamp 
Act sited up THE-TGSUGIS among the colonists like Samuel 


Adams and Patrick Henry, who declared that they had already 
borne the brunt of the recent war and that Parliament had no 
right to tax them since they were not represented directly in 
that body. Such representation, they said, was impossible, 
because England was so far away. Therefore, so ran their 
argument, the American colonists could be taxed only by 
their own assemblies. Whatever may have been the merits 
of their arguments, representatives of nine colonies met in 
New York in 1765 and denounced the Stamp Act as indicat- 
ing “a manifest tendency to subvert the rights and liberties 
of the colonists.” 

The unpopular stamp tax was repealed, in spite of the op- 
position offered by members of the Tory party in Parliament, 
who thought that the colonists should be punished rather 
than conciliated. Many of the Whigs were very friendly to 
them, and a proposal was made that the colonists tax them- 
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selves to help the British treasury; but Benjamin Franklin, 
then in England, sadly admitted that they would not do so. 
Parliament then decided to raise a certain amount by duties on 
glass, paper, and tea, and a board was established to secure a 
stricter enforcement of the old and hitherto largely neglected 
navigation laws and other restrictions. The protests of the 
colonists had their effect, however, on the English statesmen 
and led Parliament to remove all the duties except that on tea. 
This was retained owing to the active lobbying of the East 
India Company, whose interests were at stake. 

The effort to make the Americans pay a very moderate 
duty on tea and to force upon the Boston markets the Com- 
pany’s tea at a very low price produced trouble in 1773. 
Those who had supplies of “smuggled” tea to dispose of and 
those who had paid the small duty which had been imposed 
were in danger of being undersold, and hence they raised a new 
cry of illegal taxation. A band of men in Boston boarded a 
tea ship in the harbor and threw the cargo into the water. 
This so-called Boston Tea Party aggravated the discord be- 
tween the colonies and the mother country. 

Even after this event a considerable body of Parliament 
opposed coercing the colonists. Burke, who was perhaps the 
ablest member of the House of Commons, urged the ministry 
to leave the Americans free to tax themselves, but George Hk 
and the Tory party in Parliament, could not forgive the col- 
onists for their opposition. They believed that the trouble 
was largely confined to New England and could easily be 
overcome. In 1774 acts were passed prohibiting the landing 
and shipping of goods at Boston, and the colony of Massa- 
chusetts was deprived of its former right to choose its judges 
and the members of the upper house of its legislature, who 
were thereafter to be selected by the king. 

But these measures, instead of bringing Massachusetts to 
terms, so aroused the apprehension of the colonists in general 
that a congress of representatives from all the colonies except 
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Georgia was held at Philadelphia in 1774 to see what could be 
done. This congress decided that all trade with Great Britain 
should cease until the grievances of the colonies had been re- 
dressed. The following year the Americans encountered the 
British troops at Lexington and made a brave stand against 
them in the battle of Bunker Hill. The second congress de- 
cided to prepare for war and raised an army, which was put 
under the command of George Washington, a Virginia planter 
who had won distinction in the earlier French and Indian War. 

Even now attempts were made to compromise, but they 
came to nothing. Hitherto only a few people had openly ad- 
vocated separation from the mother country. After the armed 
conflict formally opened, the party in favor of independence 
grew rapidly, and on July 4, 1776, the congress declared that 
“these United States are, and of right ought to be, free and 
independent.” This measure evoked great enthusiasm from 
the patriots and brought consternation to the Tories, or loyal 
supporters of the king. 

The Declaration of Independence naturally excited great 
interest in France. The outcome of the Seven Years’ War 
had been most lamentable for that country, and any trouble 

which came to her old enemy, England, could not fail to be 
a source of satisfaction to the French. The United States 
therefore regarded France as a natural ally and immediately 
sent Benjamin Franklin to Versailles in the hope of obtaining 
the aid of the new French king, Louis XVI. The king’s minis- 
ters were uncertain as to whether the colonies could long main- 
tain their resistance against the overwhelming strength of the 
mother country. It was only after the Americans had defeated 
Burgoyne at Saratoga that France, in 1778, concluded a treaty 
with the United States in which the independence of the new 
republic was recognized. This was equivalent to declaring war 
upon England. The French government aided the colonies 
with loans; and enthusiasm for the Americans was so great in 
France that a number of the younger nobles, the most con- 
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spicuous of whom was the Marquis of Lafayette, crossed the 
Atlantic to fight as volunteers in the American army. 

For various reasons, including incompetence, English mili- 
tary operations were not carried on with much vigor. Never- 
theless the Americans found it no easy task to win the war. In 
spite of the skill and heroic self-sacrifice of Washington, they 
lost more battles than they gained. It is extremely doubtful 
whether they would have succeeded in bringing the war to a 
favorable close, by forcing the English general, Cornwallis, to 
capitulate at Yorktown (1781), had it not been for the aid of 
the French fleet. 

The chief result of the war was the recognition by England 
of the independence of the United States, whose territory was 
to extend to the Mississippi River. To the west of the Missis- 
sippi the vast territory of Louisiana still remained in.the hands 
of Spain, as well as Florida, which England had held since 
1763 but now gave back. Spain and Portugal were able to hold 
their American possessions a generation longer than the Eng- 
lish, but in the end practically all of the Western Hemisphere, 
with the exception of Canada, completely freed itself from the 
authority of the European powers. Cuba, one of the very last 
vestiges of Spanish control in the West, gained its independ- 
ence with the aid of the United States in 1898. 

While casting off British rule, the Americans established gov- 
ernments of their own. Rhode Island and Connecticut slightly 
changed the charters they had received from the British king 
and went on their way as free states. In each of the other 
states a new written constitution was adopted. A loose union 
was then formed under the Articles of Confederation, pro- 
claimed in 1781. Finding the Articles unsatisfactory in many 
ways, the Americans drafted a new plan of union, the Consti- 
tution of the United States, which went into effect in 1789 
with the inauguration of Washington as president. 

The example of a people forming a government without 
kings and hereditary aristocracies was highly instructive to the 
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masses of Europe. French noblemen, like Lafayette, who had 
served in the American army, took back with them marvelous 
stories of the great popular experiment. The state constitu- 
tions were translated into French and widely circulated in 
Europe. The Declaration of Independence was a clarion call 
to the oppressed of the earth. Frenchmen who opposed the 
absolutism of the Bourbons, and Englishmen who demanded 
for all men the right to vote for members of the House of 
Commons, took courage from the American achievement. Far- 
sighted diplomats knew that European countries must hence- 
forth reckon with the new republic beyond the seas. Thus, by 
its spirit, its system of government, and its wealth, the United 
States gradually became a great force in the arena of world 
affairs. 


CHAPTER VII 
HOLD-OVERS FROM THE MIDDLE AGES 
CONDITIONS OF THE COUNTRY PEOPLE—SERFDOM 


The great events in America caused considerable reverbera- 
tion in Europe. A new nation had been established without 
kings, feudal lords, an official religion, a press censorship, or a 
servile peasantry. This was a challenge to the whole system 
of government and economy in Europe, which had come down 
through the ages, with some modifications, and was still cher- 
ished by nearly all important people, high and low, except a 
few critics here and there. Europe was, however, trembling on 
the verge of a revolution itself, one more far-reaching in its 
effects than the upheaval that had shaken England a century 
before. In the spring of 1789, just about the time George 
Washington was inaugurated president under the new Consti- 
tution, the French king called together the estates of his realm 
for the first time since 1614, and unwittingly set in motion new 
forces that overturned thrones, disestablished churches, de- 
molished age-long laws and customs, and changed the fortunes 
of classes and nations from Madrid to St. Petersburg. That 
was not.all. The French Revolution let loose a flood of novel 
ideas about liberty, equality, and fraternity which have swept 
around the world and still enter into all discussions of human 
affairs. To understand the full effect of this new transforma- 
tion, we must examine carefully the old order of things in 
Europe as they stood on the eve of the great disturbance. 

If a peasant who lived on a manor in the times of the Cru- 
sades had been permitted to return to earth and travel about 
Europe at the close of the Seven Years’ War, he would have 
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found much to remind him of the conditions under which, seven 
centuries earlier, his ancestors had extracted a scanty living 
from the soil. On the other hand, an American farmer of today 
would find great difficulty in understanding the situation of a 
Prussian peasant at the opening of the nineteenth century. We 
must therefore glance at the manorial system of agriculture 
inherited from the Middle Ages, which, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, still existed in most of the countries of Europe. 

The modern farmer who either owns his land or leases it 
from the owner for a certain sum annually and then cultivates 
it in any way he pleases, with the aid of such men as he may 
hire to help him, is, in fact, a rather novel being in the world’s 
history. In the past those who have tilled the soil have com- 
monly been slaves, or practically slaves, who worked on large 
estates belonging to others. They neither owned nor rented 
the land in the modern sense of the terms; yet they often had 
a certain claim upon it, and, so long as they fulfilled their 
obligations, could not lawfully be deprived of it. 

A system of great estates prevailed under the Roman Em- 
pire, and the land had been extensively cultivated by armies 
of slaves. Later, however, the slaves disappeared, or merged 
into a curious intermediate class neither free nor slave, the 
so-called serfs, which included practically all those who tilled 
the soil in the Middle Ages. Indeed, a free farmer who had 
no means of defending himself would have stood but a poor 
chance amidst the violence and disorder which prevailed dur- 
ing the barbarian invasions and the feudal period. Conse- 
quently all through the Middle Ages the great estates still 
continued to exist, peopled by serfs who were protected to a 
certain degree by the lord of the manor. 

The lord, who lived in a castle or solidly built house, re- 
served for himself a goodly number of fields. The rest of the 
estate was divided up among the serfs, who were not ordinarily 
deprived of their holdings so long as they served their lord and 
paid him the customary dues. These holdings passed down 
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from father to son; and in case the manor changed hands, the 
peasants went with it, just as did the wretched hovels in which 
they lived and the trees and brooks. For the serf was not 
at liberty to leave the manor, and in case of flight he might 
be pursued like a fugitive slave. He was, in short, bound to 
the land. 

The serfs were required to till those fields which the lord 
reserved for himself and to gather his crops. They might not 
marry without the lord’s permission, and their wives and chil- 
dren were required to render such assistance as was necessary 
in the manor house. We have many exact statements of what 
the serfs owed the lord upon whose estate they were fixed. To 
take a single instance from an English village in 1279: William 
Modi, a serf, holds from Sir Baldwin a cottage and twelve acres 
of land. For this he must, among other things, work for the 
lord two days a week for the greater part of the year and, dur- 
ing August and September, must see that at least two acres of 
Sir Baldwin’s grain are harvested each day. He must put his 
cart at the lord’s disposal on certain occasions and mow in his 
field the whole of one day. “And he owes at Christmas four 
hens and a cock and forty eggs, and on St. Peter’s day he shall 
give five ducks. And about Christmas time he shall thresh in 
the barn of his lord sixteen bushels of barley and make malt of 
this at his house and dry it, and then carry it to the mill to be 
ground, and then from the mill to the kitchen of his lord.” 

All the men were, moreover, expected to be present at the 
“court” of the lord, where the business of the manor was trans- 
acted under the supervision of his representative. Here disputes 
were settled, and fines were imposed for disorder or for violat- 
ing the customs of the manor. These fines were a somewhat 
important source of income to the lord, who found this privi- 
lege of administering justice a valuable one. While the services 
and dues varied on different manors, those enumerated above 
give a very fair idea of the general conditions which prevailed 
for centuries throughout western Europe. 
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The serf was ordinarily a bad farmer and workman. He 
cultivated the soil in a very crude manner, and his crops were 
accordingly scanty and inferior. Obviously serfdom could exist 
only as long as land was plentiful. Serfdom would therefore 
naturally tend to disappear when the population so increased 
that the carelessly cultivated fields no longer supplied the food 
necessary for the growing numbers. 

Serfdom began to die out first in France and England. As 
time went on, neither the lord nor the serf was satisfied with 
the primitive arrangements which had answered well enough 
in the time of Charlemagne. The serfs, on the one hand, began 
to obtain money by the sale of their products in the markets 
of neighboring towns. They soon found it more profitable to 
pay the lord a certain sum instead of working for him; for 
they could then turn their whole attention to their own hold- 
ings. The landowners, on the other hand, found it to their 
advantage to accept money in place of the services of their 
tenants. With this money they could not only hire laborers to 
cultivate their own fields but also buy the luxuries which were 
brought to their notice as commerce increased. So it came 
about that the lords gradually renounced their control over the 
peasants, and the serf was no longer easily distinguishable from 
the freeman who paid a regular rent for his land.* 

The gradual extinction of serfdom in western Europe ap- 
pears to have begun as early as the twelfth century, but pro- 
ceeded at very different rates in the various countries. In 
France the old type of serf had largely disappeared by the 
fourteenth century, and in England a hundred years later. In 
Prussia, Austria, Poland, Russia, Italy, and Spain, on the con- 
trary, the great mass of the country people were still bound to 
the soil in the eighteenth century. 

Even in France there remained many aggravating traces of 
the old system. The peasant was, it is true, no longer bound 


1A serf might gain his liberty by fleeing to a town. In England, if he re- 
mained undiscovered by his lord for a year and a day, he became a freeman, 
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to a particular manor; he could buy or sell his land at will, 
could marry without consulting the lord, and could go and 
come as he pleased. Many bought their land outright, whereas 
others disposed of their holdings and settled in town. But the 
lord might still require all those on his manor to grind their 
grain at his mill, bake their bread in his oven, and press their 
grapes in his wine press. The peasant might have to pay a toll 
to cross a bridge or ferry which was under the lord’s control, 
or a certain sum for driving his flock past the lord’s mansion. 
Many of the old arrangements still forced the peasant occupy- 
ing a particular plot of land to turn over to the lord a certain 
portion of his crops and, if he sold his land, to pay the lord a 
part of the money he received for it. 

In England in the eighteenth century the prominent features 
of serfdom had disappeared more completely than in France. 
The services in labor due to the lord had long been commuted 
into money payments, and the peasant was thus transformed 
into a renter or owner of his holding. He still took off his hat 
to the squire of his village and was liable to be severely pun- 
ished by his lord, who was usually a justice of the peace, if he 
was caught shooting a hare on the game preserves. Moreover, 
many traces of feudal dues and restrictions remained in their 
old form until the nineteenth century, and the subserviency of 
the agricultural laborers to the landed proprietors was still 
strongly marked. As late as 1809 the town of Manchester had 
to get the consent of the lord of the manor before it could in- 
corporate a waterworks company; and in 1839 the town of 
Leeds had to pay thirteen thousand pounds to its former lord 
in order to extinguish the old obligation of grinding corn at 
his mill. 

In central, southern, and eastern Europe the medieval sys- 
tem still prevailed,—the peasant lived and died upon the same 
manor and worked for his lord in the same way that his ances- 
tors had worked a thousand years before. Everywhere the 
same crude agricultural instruments were still used, and most 
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of the implements and tools were roughly made in the village 
itself. The wooden plows commonly found even on English 
farms were constructed on the model of the old Roman plow; 
wheat was cut with a sickle, grass with an unwieldy scythe, and 
the wretched cart wheels were supplied only with wooden rims. 

The houses occupied by the country people differed greatly 
from Sicily to Pomerania, and from Ireland to Poland; but, 
in general, they were small, with little light or ventilation, and 
often they were nothing but wretched hovels with dirt floors 
and neglected thatch roofs. The pigs and the cows were fre- 
quently better housed than the people, with whom they asso- 
ciated upon very familiar terms since the barn and the house 
were commonly in the same building. The drinking-water was 
bad, and there was no attempt to secure proper drainage. 
Fortunately everyone was out of doors a great deal of the 
time, for the women as well as the men usually worked in the 
fields, cultivating the soil and helping to gather in the crops. 

Country life in the eighteenth century was obviously very 
arduous and unattractive for the most part. The peasant had 
no newspapers to tell him of the world outside his manor, nor 
could he have read them had he had them. Even in England 
not one peasant in five thousand, it is said, could read; and in 
France the local tax-collectors were too uneducated to make 
out their own reports. Farther east conditions must have been 
still more cheerless; for a Hungarian peasant complains that 
he owes four days to his lord, spends the fifth and sixth hunting 
and fishing for him, while the seventh belongs to God. 


THE TOWNS AND THE GUILDS 


Even in the towns there was much to remind one of the 
Middle Ages. The narrow, crooked streets, darkened by the 
overhanging buildings and scarcely lighted at all by night; 
the rough cobblestones; the disgusting odors even in the best 
quarters, —all offered a marked contrast to the European cities 
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of today, which have grown tremendously in the last hundred 
years in size, beauty, and comfort. 

In 1760 London had half a million inhabitants, less than 
a tenth of its present population. There were, of course, no 
street cars or omnibuses, to say nothing of the thousands of 
automobiles which now thread their way in and out through 
the press of traffic. A few hundred hackney coaches and sedan 
chairs served to carry those who had no private conveyances 
and could not, or would not, walk. The ill-lighted streets were 
guarded at night by watchmen who went about with lanterns 
but afforded so little protection against roughs and robbers 
that gentlemen were compelled to carry arms when passing 
through the streets after nightfall. 

Paris was somewhat larger than London and had outgrown 
its medieval walls. The police were more efficient there, and 
the highway robberies which disgraced London and its suburbs 
were almost unknown. The celebrated parkway known as the 
“Elysian Fields,” and some of the boulevards, now such a dis- 
tinguished feature of Paris, were already laid out; but, in 
general, the streets were still narrow, and there were none of 
the fine, broad avenues which now radiate from numerous 
centers. There were few sewers to carry off the water which, 
when it rained, flowed through the middle of the streets. The 
filth and the bad smells of former times still remained, and the 
people relied upon easily polluted wells or the dirty river Seine 
for their water supply. 

In Germany very few of the towns had spread beyond their 
medieval walls. They had, for the most part, lost their former 
prosperity, which was still attested by the fine houses of the 
merchants and of the once flourishing guilds. Berlin had a 
population of about two hundred thousand, and Vienna slightly 
more. The latter city, now one of the most beautiful in the 
world, then employed from thirty to a hundred street-cleaners 
and boasted that the street lamps were lighted every night; 
whereas many towns contented themselves with dirty streets, 
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lighted only during the winter months, and then merely when 
the moon was not scheduled to shine. 

_ Even the famous cities of Italy,— Milan, Genoa, Florence, 
Rome,—notwithstanding their beautiful palaces and public 
buildings, were, with the exception of water-bound Venice, 
crowded into the limited compass of the town wall, and their 
streets were narrow and crooked. 

Another contrast between the towns of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and those of today lay in the absence of the great whole- 
sale warehouses, the vast factories with their tall chimneys, 
and the attractive department stores which may now be found 
in every city from Dublin to Budapest. Commerce and indus- 
try were in general conducted upon a very small scale, except 
at the great ports like London, Antwerp, or Hamburg, where 
goods coming from and going to the colonies were brought 
together. 

The growth of industry under the influence of the various 
machines which were being invented during the latter part 
of the eighteenth century will be described later. It is clear, 
however, that before the introduction of railroads, steam- 
ships, and machine-equipped factories, all business operations 
must have been carried on in what would seem to us a slow 
and primitive fashion. 

A great part of the manufacturing still took place in little 
shops where the articles, when completed, were offered for sale. 
Generally those who owned the several shops which carried 
on a particular trade, such as tailoring, shoemaking, baking, 
tanning, bookbinding, hair-cutting, or the making of candles, 
knives, hats, artificial flowers, swords, or wigs, were organized 
into a guild (or union) the main object of which was to pre- 
vent all other citizens from making or selling the articles in 
which the members of the guild dealt. The number of master 
workmen who might open a shop of their own was often limited 
by the guild, as well as the number of apprentices each master 
could train. The period of apprenticeship was long, sometimes 
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seven or even nine years, on the ground that it took years to 
learn the trade properly, but really because the guild wished 
to maintain its monopoly by keeping down the number who 
could become masters. When the apprenticeship was over, the 
workman became a “journeyman,” but might perhaps never 
become a master workman and open a shop of his own. 

This guild system had originated in the Middle Ages and 
was consequently hundreds of years old. In England the term 
of seven years was required for apprenticeship in all the staple 
trades, although the rule was by no means universally en- 
forced. In Sheffield no master cutler could have more than one 
apprentice at a time; the master weavers of Norfolk and Nor- 
wich were limited to two apprentices each; and no master 
hatter in England could have more than two. 

In France the guilds were more powerful than in England, 
since they had been supported and encouraged by Colbert, who 
believed that they kept up the standard of French products. 
In Germany the organization was much stricter and more wide- 
spread than either in England or France. Old regulations 
concerning apprenticeship and the conduct of the various 
trades were still enforced. No master could have more than | 
one apprentice, manage more than one workshop, or sell goods 
that he had not himself produced. 

Everywhere a workman had to stick to his trade: if a cob- 
bler should venture to make a pair of new boots, or a baker 
should roast a piece of meat in his oven, he might be expelled 
from the guild unless he made amends. In Paris a hatter, who 
had greatly increased his trade by making hats of wool mixed 
with silk, had his stock destroyed by the guild authorities on 
the ground that the rules only permitted hats to be made of 
wool and said nothing of silk. The trimming-makers had an 
edict passed forbidding anyone to make buttons that were 
cast, or turned, or made of horn. 

The guilds not only protected themselves against workmen 
who opened shops without their permission, but each partic- 
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ular trade was in more or less constant disagreement with the 
other trades as to what each might make. The goldsmiths were 
the natural enemies of all who used gold in their respective op- 
erations, such as the makers of clocks and watches, the money- 
changers, and those who set precious stones. Those who dealt 
in natural flowers were not allowed to encroach upon those 
who made artificial ones. One who baked bread must not make 
pies or cakes. The tailor who mended clothes must not permit 
himself to make new garments. © 

The guilds differed from the modern trade unions in several 
important respects. In the first place, it was only the master 
workmen, the owners of the shops, tools, or machines, who be- 
longed to them. The apprentices and journeymen—that is, the 
ordinary workmen—were excluded and had no influence what- 
ever upon the policy of the organization. In the second place, 
the government enforced the decisions of the guilds. For exam- 
ple, in Paris, if it was learned that a journeyman goldbeater 
was working for himself, a representative of the guild betook 
himself to the offender’s house, accompanied by a town officer, 
and seized his tools and materials, after which the unfortunate 
man might be sent to the galleys for three years or perhaps get 
off with a heavy fine, imprisonment, and the loss of all chances 
of ever becoming a master. Lastly, the guilds were confined 
to the old-established industries which were still carried on, 
as they had been during the Middle Ages, on a small scale in 
the master’s house. 

In spite, however, of the seeming strength of the guilds, they 
were really giving way before the entirely new conditions which 
had arisen. Many economists disapproved of them on the 
ground that they hampered industry and prevented progress 
by their outworn restrictions. In many towns the regulations 
were evaded or had broken down altogether, so that enterpris- 
ing workmen and dealers carried on their business as they 
pleased. Then, as we have said, it was only the old industries 
that were included in the guild system. The newer manufac- 
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tures of silk and cotton goods, porcelain, fine glassware, etc., 
which had been recently introduced into Europe, were under 
the control of individuals or companies who were independent 
of the old guilds and relied upon monopolies and privileges 
granted by the rulers, who, in France at least, were glad to 
foster new industries. 


Tue NoBILITY 


Not only had the medieval manors and the medieval guilds 
maintained themselves down into the eighteenth century, but 
the successors of the feudal lords continued to exist as a con- 
spicuous and powerful class which enjoyed various privileges 
and distinctions denied to the ordinary citizen, although they 
were, of course, shorn of the great power that the more im- 
portant dukes and counts had enjoyed in the Middle Ages, 
when they ruled over vast tracts, could summon their vassals 
to assist them in their constant wars with their neighbors, and 
dared defy even the authority of the king himself. 

It is impossible to recount here how the English, French, 
and Spanish kings gradually subjugated the turbulent barons 
and brought the great fiefs directly under royal control. Suf- 
fice it to say that the monarchs met with such success that in 
the eighteenth century the nobles no longer held aloof but 
eagerly sought the king’s court. Those whose predecessors 
had once been veritable sovereigns within their own domains, 
had declared war even against the king, coined money, made 
laws for their subjects, and meted out justice in their castle 
halls had, by the eighteenth century, deserted their war horses 
and laid aside their long swords; in their velvet coats and 
high-heeled shoes they were contented with the privilege of 
helping the king to dress in the morning and attending him 
at dinner. The battlemented castle, once the stronghold of 
independent chieftains, was transformed into a tasteful coun- 
try residence where, if the king honored the owner with a visit, 
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the host was no longer tempted, as his ancestors had been, to 
shower arrows and stones upon the royal intruder. 

The French noble, unlike the English, was not fond of the 
country but lived with the court at Versailles whenever he 
could afford to do so, and often when he could not. He liked 
the excitement of the court, and it was there that he could 
best advance his own and his friends’ interest by obtaining 
lucrative offices in the army or Church or in the king’s palace. 
By their prolonged absence from their estates the nobles lost 
the esteem of their tenants, while their stewards aroused the 
hatred of the peasants by strictly collecting all the ancient 
dues so that the lord might enjoy the gayeties at Versailles. 

The unpopularity of the French nobility was further in- 
creased by their exemption from some of the heavy taxes, on 
the ground that they were still supposed to shed their blood 
in fighting for their king, instead of paying him money like the 
unsoldierly burghers and peasants. They enjoyed, moreover, 
the preference when the king had desirable positions to grant. 
Besides, they claimed a certain social superiority, as they were 
excluded by their traditions of birth from engaging in any 
ordinary trade or industry, although they might enter some 
professions, such as medicine, law, the Church, or the army, 
or even participate in maritime trade without derogating from 
their rank. In short, the French nobility, including from one 
hundred and thirty thousand to one hundred and forty thou- 
sand persons, constituted a privileged class, although they no 
longer performed any of the high functions which had been 
exercised by their predecessors. 

To make matters worse, very few of the nobles really be- 
longed to old feudal families. For the most part they had 
been ennobled by the king for some supposed service, or had 
bought an office, or a judgeship in the higher courts, to which 
noble rank was attached. Naturally this circumstance served 
to rob them of much of the respect that their hereditary dig- 
nity and titles might otherwise have gained for them. 
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In England the feudal castles had disappeared earlier even 
than in France, and the English law did not grant to anyone, 
however long and distinguished his lineage, special rights or 
privileges not enjoyed by every freeman. Nevertheless, there 
was a distinct noble class in England. The monarch had for- 
merly been accustomed to summon his counts and some of his 
barons to take council with him, and in this way the peerage de- 
veloped; this consisted of those whose title permitted them to 
sit in the House of Lords and to transmit this honorable pre- 
rogative to their eldest sons. But the peers paid the same taxes 
as did every other subject and were punished in the same 
manner if they were convicted of an offense. Moreover, only 
the eldest surviving son of a noble father inherited his rank, 
while on the Continent all the sons became nobles. In this 
way the number of the English nobility was greatly restricted, 
and their social distinction roused little antagonism. 

In Germany, however, the nobles continued to occupy very 
much the same position which their ancestors held in the Mid- 
dle Ages. There had been no king to do for all Germany what 
the French kings had done for France; no mighty man had 
risen strong enough to batter down castle walls and bend all 
barons, great and small, to his will. The result was that there 
were in Germany in the eighteenth century hundreds of nobles 
dwelling in strong old castles and ruling with a high hand 
domains that were sometimes no larger than an American 
township. They levied taxes, held courts, coined money, and 
maintained standing armies of perhaps a handful of soldiers. 


Tur EvRoPEAN MoNARCHICAL GOVERNMENTS 


In the eighteenth century nearly all the countries of Europe 
were monarchies. The exceptions were the “free cities” of 
Germany, the half-monarchical United Netherlands, Swit- 
zerland, and the tiny republics of San Marino in Italy and 
Andorra in the Pyrenees. Save in England and the Scandi- 
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navian countries, the king or duke or other titled sovereign 
was despotic, granting the people no share in the government 
and often rendering them miserable by ill-advised wars and 
oppressive taxes. He commonly maintained a very expensive 
court and gave away to unworthy courtiers much of the money 
which he had wrung from his people. He could imprison his 
subjects in the most unjust manner. Nevertheless, he usually 
enjoyed the loyalty of his subjects, who were generally ready 
to attribute his bad acts to evil councilors. 

In the eighteenth century France was still the despotism 
that Louis XIV had made it. Louis XVI once described it 
very well in the following words: ‘‘ The sovereign authority 
resides exclusively in my person. To me solely belongs the 
power of making the laws, and without dependence or codp- 
eration. The entire public order emanates from me, and I 
am its supreme protector. My people are one with me. The 
rights and interests of the nation are necessarily identical with 
mine and rest solely in my hands.” In short, the king still 
ruled “by the grace of God,” as Louis XIV had done. He 
needed to render account to no man for his governmental acts; 
he was responsible to God alone. The following illustrations 
will make clear the extent of the king’s power. 

In the first place, it was he who levied each year the heaviest 
of the taxes, the hated taille, from which the privileged classes 
were exempted. This tax brought in about one sixth of the 
whole revenue of the State. The amount collected was kept 
secret, and no report was made to the nation of what was done 
with it or, for that matter, with any other part of the king’s 
income. Indeed, no distinction was made between the king’s 
private funds and the public treasury, whereas in England the 
monarch was given a stated allowance. The king of France 
could issue as many drafts payable to bearer as he wished; the 
royal officials must pay all such orders and ask no questions. 
Louis XV is said to have spent no less than seventy million 
dollars in this irresponsible fashion in a single year. 
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But the king not only controlled his subjects’ purses ; he had 
a terrible authority over their persons as well. He could issue 
orders for the arrest and arbitrary imprisonment of anyone he 
pleased. Without trial or formality of any sort a person might 
be cast into a dungeon for an indefinite period, until the king 
happened to remember him again or was reminded of him by 
the poor man’s friends. These notorious orders of arrest were 
called lettres de cachet, that is, sealed letters. They were not 
difficult to obtain for anyone who had influence with the king 
or his favorites, and they furnished a particularly easy and 
efficacious way of disposing of an enemy. These arbitrary or- 
ders lead one to appreciate the importance of the provision of 
Magna Carta which runs: ‘No freeman shall be taken or im- 
prisoned except by the lawful judgment of his peers and in 
accordance with the law of the land.” Some of the most emi- 
nent men of the time were shut up by the king’s order, often 
on account of books or pamphlets written by them which dis- 
pleased the king or those about him. The distinguished states- 
man, Mirabeau, when a young man, was imprisoned several 
times through lettres de cachet obtained by his father as a 
means of checking his reckless dissipation. 

Yet, notwithstanding the seemingly unlimited powers of the 
French king, and in spite of the fact that France had no written 
constitution and no legislative body to which the nation sent 
representatives, the monarch was by no means absolutely free 
to do just as he pleased. He had not the time or inclination 
to carry on personally the government of twenty-five million 
subjects, and he necessarily, and willingly, left much of the 
work to his ministers and the numerous public officials, who 
were bound to obey the laws and regulations established for 
their control and guidance. 

Next to the king’s council the most influential governmental 
bodies were the higher courts of law, the parlements. These 
resembled the English Parliament in almost nothing but name. 
The French parlements—the most important of which was 
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at Paris, while a dozen more were situated in the various prov- 
inces—did not, however, confine themselves solely to the busi- 
ness of trying lawsuits. They claimed, and quite properly, that 
when the king decided to make a new law he must send it to 
them to be registered; for how, otherwise, could they adjust 
their decisions to it? Now, although they acknowledged that 
the right to make the laws belonged to the monarch, they never- 
theless often sent a “protest” to the king instead of register- 
ing an edict which they disapproved. They would urge that the 
ministers had abused His Majesty’s confidence. They would 
also take pains to have their protest printed and sold on the 
streets at a penny or two a copy, in order that people should 
get the idea that the parlement was defending the nation 
against the oppressive measures of the king’s ministers. 
When the king received one of these protests, two alterna-: 
tives were open to him. He might recall the distasteful decree 
altogether, or modify it so as to suit the court; or he could 
summon the parlement before him and, in a solemn session 
(called a lit de justice), command it with his own mouth to 
register the law in its records. The parlement would then. 
reluctantly obey; but as the Revolution approached, it began. 
to claim that a decree registered against its will was not valid. 
Struggles between the parlements and the king’s ministers 
were very frequent in the eighteenth century and prepared 
the way for the Revolution. First, they brought important 
questions to the attention of the people; for there were no 
newspapers and no parliamentary or congressional debates to 
enable the public to understand the policy of the government. 
Second, the parlements not only frankly criticized the pro-. 
posed measures of the king and his ministers, but they familiar- 
ized the nation with the idea that the king was not really at 
liberty to alter what they called the ‘fundamental laws” of the 
State. By this they meant that there was an unwritten consti-. 
tution which limited the king’s power and of which they were 
the: guardians. In this way they promoted the growing. dis- 
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content with a government which was carried on in secret, and 
which left the nation at the mercy of the men in whom the king 
might for the moment repose confidence. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that public opinion did not 
exercise a powerful check upon the king, even under the auto- 
cratic old régime. It was, as one of Louis XVI’s ministers de- 
clared, ‘‘an invisible power which, without treasury, guards, or 
an army, ruled Paris and the court—yea, the very palace of 
the king.” The latter half of the eighteenth century was a 
period of outspoken and acrid criticism of the whole existing 
social and governmental system. Reformers, among whom 
many of the king’s ministers were counted, loudly and elo- 
quently discussed the numerous abuses and the autocratic 
character of the government, which gradually came to seem 
just as bad to the people of that day as it does to us now. 

Although there were no daily newspapers to discuss public 
questions, large numbers of pamphlets were written and circu- 
lated by individuals whenever there was an important crisis, 
and they answered much the same purpose as the editorials in 
a modern newspaper. We shall see in the next chapter how 
French philosophers and reformers, like Voltaire, Diderot, and 
Montesquieu, had been encouraged by the freedom of speech 
which prevailed in England, and how industriously they had 
sown the seeds of discontent in their own country. In popular 
works, in poems and stories and plays, and, above all, in the 
Encyclopedia, they explained new scientific discoveries, at- 
tacked old beliefs and misapprehensions, and encouraged prog- 
ress. Only the most ignorant were able to escape their influence 
altogether. 

Sometimes the pamphlets and books treated the government, 
the clergy, or the Catholic religion with such open contempt 
that either the king, or the clergy, or the courts felt it neces- 
sary to prevent their circulation. The parlement of Paris now 
and then ordered some offensive writing, such as Diderot’s 
Philosophic Thoughts, Voltaire’s Handy Philosophic Diction- 
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ary, certain of Rousseau’s works, pamphlets defending the 
Jesuits, etc., to be burned by the common hangman. The 
authors, if they could be discovered, were in some cases im- 
prisoned, and the printers and publishers fined or banished ; 
but in general the courts satisfied themselves with suppressing 
the books and pamphlets which they disapproved. As a rule 
the attempted suppression only advertised the attacks upon 
existing abuses, which followed one another in rapid succes- 
sion. The efforts of the government and the clergy to check 
free discussion seemed an outrage to the more thoughtful 
among the citizens, and so rather promoted than prevented the 
consideration of the weaknesses of the Church and of the 
king’s government. 


THE RoMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


The eighteenth century had inherited from the Middle Ages 
not only the nobility but the clergy, who, even in Protestant 
countries, were set off by peculiar rights and privileges from 
the nation at large. They were far more powerful and better 
organized than the nobility and exercised a potent influence 
in the State. The clergy owed their authority to the Church, 
which for many centuries had been the great central institu- 
tion of Europe. The medieval Church serves to explain as 
many of the problems which have faced statesmen in modern 
times as even the feudal and manorial systems. We must there- 
fore look back for a moment to a time—let us say five hundred 
years before the period with which we are dealing—when all 
western Europe was still loyal to its head, the Pope, when the 
Church was still the soul of almost every great enterprise, 
and the State had not yet gained the necessary strength to 
wrest from it gradually many of its prerogatives and a part 
of its wealth. 

In the first place, everyone, in the Middle Ages, was re- 
quired to belong to the Church, somewhat in the same way that 
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we today all belong as a matter of course to the State. It is 
true that one was not born into the Church as we are into the 
State, but he was ordinarily baptized into it before he had any 
opinion in the matter. All western Europe formed a single 
religious association, from which it was a crime to revolt. To 
refuse allegiance to the Church or to question its authority or 
teachings was reputed treason against God, the most terrible 
of all crimes. When the clergy declared a person guilty of 
heresy (as a rejection of the Church’s doctrines was called), 
the king’s officials were by law required to execute him if he 
refused to recant. Doubt and disbelief were regarded not 
merely as sinful, but as a criminal revolt against an institution 
which practically everyone esteemed more essential to order 
and civilization than was even the king’s authority. 

The Church did not rely for its support, as churches usu- 
ally must today, upon the voluntary contributions of its mem- 
bers, but enjoyed the revenue from vast domains which kings, 
nobles, and other landholders had from time to time given to 
the churches and monasteries. Practically none of this land 
was ever sold or given up, and consequently the Church’s 
income continued to increase from generation to generation as 
new gifts were made. This accumulation of property in the 
hands of those who could not part with it has been a source of 
much trouble between the clergy and the various European 
governments. In addition to the income from its lands and 
from a considerable variety of fees and contributions, the 
Church had the right, like the State, to impose a regular tax 
called the tithe. All who were subject to this were forced to 
pay it whether they cared anything about religion or not, just 
as we are all compelled to pay taxes imposed by the govern- 
ment under which we live, even if we should prefer an entirely 
different system. 

Like the State the Church had, moreover, an elaborate sys- 
tem of law and its own courts, in which its officials tried many 
cases which are now settled in the civil tribunals. One may 
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get some idea of the business of the ecclesiastical courts from 
the fact that the Church claimed the right to try all cases in 
which a clergyman was involved, or anyone connected with 
the Church or under its special protection, such as monks, 
students, crusaders, widows, orphans, and the helpless in gen- 
eral. Then, all cases where questions of religion were raised, 
such as the sacraments of the Church, or its prohibitions, 
came ordinarily before its court, as, for example, those con- 
cerning marriage, wills, sworn contracts, usury, blasphemy, 
sorcery, heresy, and so forth. The Church had its prisons, too, 
to which it might sentence offenders to lifelong detention. 

The Church not only performed the functions of a state, 
making laws for its members, taxing them, and trying and 
punishing them if they broke its laws; it had also the organi- 
zation of a state. Unlike the Protestant ministers of today, all 
churchmen and all religious associations of medieval Europe 
were under one supreme head, the Roman pontiff, who made 
laws for all and who controlled every Church officer, bishop, or 
priest, wherever he might be, whether in Italy, Spain, Ger- 
many, or Ireland. The Pope’s control was facilitated by the 
circumstance that the Church had one official language—Latin 
—in which all communications were written and its services 
everywhere conducted. 

The medieval Church may, therefore, properly be called a 
great international monarchy embracing all the peoples of 
western Europe regardless of their race or the character of 
their civil government. The Pope was its all-powerful and ab- 
solute ruler in the same sense that Louis XIV was legally the 
absolute ruler of the French state. The Pope concentrated 
in his person, according to the laws of the Church, its entire 
spiritual and temporal authority. He was the supreme law- 
giver. No council of the Church, no matter how large and rep- 
resentative, could make laws against his will; for its decrees, 
to be valid, required his sanction. He could set aside, or abro- 
gate, any law of the Church, however ancient, so long as it was 
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not supposed to be ordained by the Bible or by nature. He 
might, for various reasons, make exceptions to all merely 
human law. He was not only the supreme lawgiver but the 
supreme judge as well. Anyone in any part of Europe could 
appeal to him at any stage in almost any ecclesiastical case. 

As supreme head of the Church the Pope naturally claimed 
the right under certain circumstances to annul the decrees of 
all other earthly powers. Ordinarily the Church allowed kings 
and princes to make laws and rule their peoples, so far as the 
interests of this world were concerned, as they pleased; but 
the Pope felt in duty bound—since he was answerable for 
the eternal welfare of every Christian—to restrain a sinful 
and perverse prince and to declare unrighteous laws null and 
void. Should all else fail, he claimed the right to free a nation 
which was being led to disaster in this world and to perdition 
in the next from its allegiance to a wicked monarch. 

The influence which the Church and its head exercised over 
the civil government in the Middle Ages was due largely to 
the absence of any orderly states in the modern sense of the 
term. There were only weak kings and refractory feudal lords, 
to whom disorder was the very breath of life. There were few, 
if any, strong, efficient rulers who could count upon the sup- 
port of a large body of prosperous and loyal subjects. So long 
as this feudal anarchy continued, the Church endeavored to 
supply the deficiencies of the turbulent and ignorant princes 
by striving to maintain order, administer justice, protect the 
weak, and encourage learning. 

So soon, however, as the modern State began to develop, dif- 
ficulties arose. The clergy naturally clung to the powers and 
privileges which they had long enjoyed, and which they be- 
lieved to be rightly theirs. On the other hand, the State, as 
soon as it felt itself able to manage its own affairs, protect its 
subjects, and provide for their worldly interests, was less and 
less inclined to tolerate the interference of the clergy and of 
their head, the Pope. 
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Educated laymen were becoming more and more common, 
—above all, lawyers trained in the Roman law,—and the king 
was no longer obliged to rely mainly upon the assistance of 
the clergy in conducting his government. It was natural that 
he should look with disfavor upon their privileges, which put 
them upon a different footing from the great mass of his sub- 
jects, and upon their wealth, which he would deem excessive 
and dangerous to his power. This situation raised the funda- 
mental problem of the proper relation of Church and State, 
upon which Europe has been working ever since the four- 
teenth century and has not yet completely solved. 

Among the many difficulties and contentions which were 
constantly arising between the clergy and the various Euro- 
pean governments were the following: 


d the king or e enjoy the privilege of se- 
S Seda HATRpaRae Guna and 
bishops and the abbots of the great and rich monasteries ? 
Naturally both king and Pope were eager to place their own 
friends and supporters in these influential positions. More- 
over, the Pope came to claim a considerable contribution from 
those he appointed, and the king grudged him the money. 
Se re aie one 
the other property of the clergy which he, or his predécessors, 
and the feudal lords had donated for the support of the mon- 
asteries and churches? Was this vast amount of property to 
be permitted to increase indefinitely and yet to contribute noth- 
ing to the maintenance of the civil government? The clergy 
commonly argued that their possessions were dedicated to the 
service of God and that they needed all their revenue in order 
to support themselves with proper dignity, conduct the reli- 
gious services, keep up the churches and monasteries, aid the 
poor and afflicted, and carry on the schools, since the State 
left them to bear all these burdens. The law of the Church 
permitted the clergy to make voluntary contributions to the 
king when there was urgent necessity and the resources of the 
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laity proved inadequate, but the Pope maintained that except 
in the most critical cases his consent must be obtained for such 
grants upon the part of the clergy. 

3. There was inevitable jealousy on the part of the king and 
his judges in respect to the cases which the clergy had drawn 
into their own courts, and the exemption from trial before the 
regular courts which they claimed. Still graver disadvantages 
were to be ascribed to the misuse of the right of appeal to the 
Pope’s great central court at Rome, whither cases were carried 
upon every pretense. The head of the Church maintained that 
no one might prevent cases from being freely brought before 
him, and he did not hesitate to reverse the decisions of the 
royal courts. The result was that matters which should have 
been adjusted in London or Paris, where the facts were known 
and the witnesses were readily assembled, were frequently 
carried to a distant city where the best-intentioned Pope could 
hardly expect to see justice done. 

4. Lastly, there was the most fundamental problem of all;- 
namely, the extent to which the Pope, as the universally recog- 
nized religious head of the Church, was justified in interfering 
with the temporal, or worldly, concerns of a particular state 
Unfortunately almost every matter could be viewed from a 
religious as well as from a worldly standpoint. A contract 
might relate to purely secular affairs ; but if it was solemnized 
by an oath, it received a religious sanction which seemed to 
bring the question of its violation within the scope of the eccle- 
siastical courts. Marriage was held to be a sacrament, a holy 
act, and was not legitimate unless performed by the priest, 
but dowries and rights of inheritance seemed to be matters 
for adjustment by the State officials. Every crime or misde- 
meanor was, in the last analysis, a sin; so there seemed no 
limit to the questions which the Pope and clergy might claim 
the right to consider. The Pope’s powers were consequently 
very great and very vague, and there was a wide range of dif- 
ference even among devout Catholics in regard to their extent. 
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It may be said, in general, that the Pope has always laid 
claim to all the authority which any of his predecessors have 
at any time attributed to the Roman see. He does not, how- 
ever, exercise it in its plenitude, sometimes because he is unable 
to enforce his will, sometimes because he judges it best, in the 
interest of the Church, to make exceptions and concessions in 
special agreements with various Catholic rulers. He does not 
thereby surrender, however, any of the imposing prerogatives 
which he believes that God has vested in him as the successor 
of Saint Peter, the chief of the apostles, to whom the right of 
loosing and binding upon earth and in heaven was granted by 
Christ himself. 

The Popes have, through the centuries, been forced to ac- 
cept many insults and some personal violence from princes 
who, although they believed the Pope to be the divinely ap- 
pointed head of the Church, nevertheless protested against 
his interference in secular matters. The German emperors 
fought with him over the question of patronage, which was a 
vital matter to them; Philip the Fair of France, about the 
year 1300, engaged in a bitter controversy with Boniface VIII 
over the king’s right to tax the property of the French clergy. 
Fifty years later the English Parliament forbade any repre- 
sentative of the Pope bearing a papal appointment to an Eng- 
lish benefice to enter the kingdom. No one was to appeal to 
the Pope in such matters; and to act under the Pope’s author- 
ity, except with the king’s special permission, was declared a 
crime punishable with death. 

Yet the gradual reduction of the powers of the clergy was 
due not so much to violent altercations with the papacy as to 
peaceful arrangements ; for example, those by which the clergy 
undertook to make “free gifts” to the king of France, or the 
Pope agreed to share his patronage with the Emperor, allowing 
him to fill the benefices which fell vacant every other month 
beginning with January. In 1516 the Pope agreed to permit 
the French kings to nominate archbishops, bishops, and ab- 
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bots, and pledged himself to appoint the king’s candidates, if 
suitable men, on the understanding that he should receive a 
contribution, called the annates, from each benefice which was 
so filled. . 

As to the important controversy over lawsuits, the king had 
always stoutly maintained his right to try all cases involving 
land, since that appeared to be a purely worldly matter. Then 
the king’s lawyers claimed many other cases on the ground 
that their religious aspects were merely accidental, and thus 
a great part of the matrimonial cases and of those concerning 
contracts and wills were brought before the king’s tribunals. 
The “benefit of clergy,” as their right to be tried by their own 
courts was called, was also steadily reduced in one way or 
another. In England many new laws were passed whose viola- 
tion was made felony “ without benefit of clergy.” In France 
the same end was reached rather more indirectly. Moreover, the 
French and medieval English kings regarded as law only such 
of the papal decrees as they had ratified, and they permitted 
no lands to be given to the Church without their permission. 

After several great Church congresses, known as general 
councils, had vainly attempted in the fifteenth century to 
remedy the abuses that had grown up in the Church and to 
limit the general powers of the Pope, a considerable portion of 
northern Europe finally revolted from the papacy altogether, 
namely, northern Germany, the Scandinavian countries, Eng- 
land, Scotland, the Dutch Netherlands, and parts of Switzer- 
land. The Protestant rulers of these countries refused longer 
to recognize the Pope except as an Italian prince. They took 
matters boldly into their own hands, adopted new doctrines 
(which they usually imposed upon their subjects), confiscated 
the property of the monasteries, and scattered the monks and 
nuns. They brought all the property of the Church under their 
control and used such part of it as they saw fit to support the 
particular form of Christianity which they professed. Never- 
theless, even in Protestant lands many vestiges of the old sys- 
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tem still remained in the eighteenth century ; and England, as 
we shall see, was by no means an exception. 

After the Protestant revolt, representatives of the clergy 
from those countries which still remained Catholic— France, 
Italy, Spain, Austria, and southern Germany—assembled at 
Trent, where prolonged sessions were held from 1545 to 1563 
to consider once more the reform of the Church. This Council 
of Trent is memorable in the history of Europe. Its decrees, 
far more numerous and detailed than those of any previous 
council, provided a new and solid basis for the doctrines and 
law of the Roman Catholic Church. The old doctrines were 
ratified and the Protestant innovations declared accursed. Al- 
though certain abuses were corrected, all attempts to limit the 
power of the Pope failed, since his delegates really guided the 
deliberation of the council. Some of the Catholic princes were 
disappointed in the results, and the French courts refused to 
sanction the council’s decrees. 


THE JESUITS AND ULTRAMONTANISM 


Among those who, during the final sessions of the Council of 
Trent, sturdily opposed every attempt to reduce in any way 
the exalted powers of the Pope, was the head of a new religious 
society which was becoming the most powerful organization in 
Europe—the Society of Jesus, or Jesuits, as they are com- 
monly called. This most faithful of all the Pope’s allies was 
founded by a Spaniard named Ignatius Loyola. He conceived 
of a new association which, unlike the older monastic orders, 
should aim not so much at the salvation of its own members 
through fasts and chants and spiritual meditation as to pro- 
mote the glory of God by serving the Church and its head, the 
Roman pontiff. 

In 1538 Loyola summoned his followers to Rome, and there 
they worked out the principles of their order. The Pope then 
incorporated these in a bull in which he gave his sanction to 
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the new organization. The society was to be under the abso- 
jute control of a general, who was to be chosen for life by the 
great assembly of the order. Loyola had been a soldier, and 
he laid great and constant stress upon the source of all effi- 
cient military discipline, namely, absolute and unquestioning 
obedience. This he declared to be the mother of all virtue 
and happiness. Not only were the members to obey the Pope 
as Christ’s representative on earth, and undertake without hes- 
itation any journey, no matter how distant or perilous, which 
he might command, but each was to obey his superiors in the 
society as if he were receiving directions from Christ in person. 
He must have no will or preference of his own, but must be 
as the staff which supports and aids its bearer in any way in 
which he sees fit to use it. This military organization and 
incomparable discipline were the great secret of the later in- 
fluence of the Jesuits. 

The object of the society was to cultivate piety and the love 
of God, especially through example. The members were to 
pledge themselves to lead a pure life of poverty and devotion. 
Their humility was to show itself in face and attitude, so that 
their very appearance should attract to the service of God 
those with whom they came in contact. The methods adopted 
by the society for reaching its ends are of the utmost impor- 
tance. A great number of its members were priests, who went 
about preaching, hearing confessions, and encouraging devo- 
tional exercises. But the Jesuits were teachers as well as 
preachers and confessors. They clearly perceived the advan- 
tage of bringing young people under their influence, and they 
became the schoolmasters of Catholic Europe. So successful 
were their methods of instruction that even Protestants some- 
times sent their children to them. 

It was originally proposed that the number of persons ad- 
mitted to the order should not exceed sixty; but this limit 
was speedily removed, and before the death of Loyola over a 
thousand persons had joined the society. Under his successor 
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the number was trebled, and it went on increasing for two cen- 
turies. The activities of the Jesuits were many and important. 

The founder of the order had been attracted to missionary 
work from the first, and the Jesuits rapidly spread not only 
throughout Europe but over the whole world. Francis Xavier, 
one of Loyola’s original little band, went to Hindustan, the 
Moluccas, and Japan. Brazil, Florida, Mexico, and Peru were 
soon fields of active missionary work at a time when Prot- 
estants did not dream as yet of carrying Christianity to the 
heathen. We owe to the reports of Jesuits like Marquette much 
of our knowledge of conditions in America when white men 
first began to explore Canada and the Mississippi Valley; 
for the followers of Loyola boldly penetrated into regions un- 
known to Europeans, and settled among the natives with the 
purpose of bringing the Gospel to them. 

Dedicated as they were to the cause of serving the Pope, 
the Jesuits early directed their energies against Protestantism. 
They sent their members into Germany and the N etherlands, 
and even made strenuous efforts to reclaim England. Their 
success was most apparent in southern Germany and Austria, 
where they became the confessors and confidential advisers of 
the rulers. They not only succeeded in checking the progress 
of Protestantism but were able to reconquer for the Pope some 
districts in which the old faith had been abandoned. 

The Jesuits were naturally abhorred in Protestant countries, 
where they were popularly believed to be absolutely unscru- 
pulous in working for their ends.1 Even in Catholic countries 

1Protestants realized that the new order was their most powerful and dan- 
gerous enemy. Their apprehensions produced a bitter hatred which blinded 
them to the high purposes of the founders of the order and led them to attrib- 
ute an evil motive to every act of the Jesuits. The Jesuits’ air of humility the 
Protestants declared to be a mere cloak of hypocrisy under which they carried 
on their intrigues. The Jesuits’ readiness to adjust themselves to circumstances, 
and the variety of the tasks that they undertook, seemed to their enemies a 


willingness to resort to any means in order to reach their ends. They were sup- 
posed to justify the most deceitful and immoral measures on the ground that 
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there were many thoughtful persons who disapproved of their 
tendency to exalt the papal prerogatives at the cost of the 
rights of the bishops and of the king. Thus the Jesuits came 
to be regarded as the chief defenders of what became known 
in France, Germany, and Austria as ultramontanism. 

The ultramontane, or “ beyond-the-mountain,” party was 
so called by its enemies because it looked across the Alps 
into Italy for the source of authority, and attributed to the 
bishop of Rome all the powers over churches and governments 
throughout Christendom which he had asserted during the 
Middle Ages. The doctrines of the Jesuits were opposed in 
France by the so-called Gallican, or patriotic, national party, 
which maintained that the authority of the Pope was supreme 
only in religious matters, and that even in the field of religion 
it was subordinate to the decisions of a general council of 
Christendom. 

In 1682 the old trouble between the French king and the 
Pope in regard to filling certain benefices had once more 
arisen, and Louis XIV summoned an assembly of the French 
clergy. They approved a statement drawn up by the famous 
Bossuet and known as the Declaration of Gallican Liberties 
of 1682. This aimed to define in a general way the limits of 
the spiritual and temporal powers as they were interpreted in 
France. The first article declared that “Saint Peter and his 
successors, vicars of Jesus Christ, and even the Church as a 
whole, had been granted authority from God only in spiritual 
matters*and those which have to do with salvation, and not 
the result would be “for the greater glory of God.” The very obedience on 
which the Jesuits laid so much stress was viewed by the hostile Protestant as 
one of their worst offenses; for he believed that the members of the order were 
the blind tools of their superiors, and that they would not hesitate even to com- 
mit a crime if so ordered. Doubtless there have been many Jesuits who have 
not lived up to the principles of their society ; and as time went on, the order 
fell away from its standards, as earlier ones had done. It was, as we shall see, 


abolished by the Pope in 1773, but was restored in 1814, and now has some 
seventeen thousand members and is growing steadily. 
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in temporal or civil affairs; that accordingly the kings and 
princes are, by God’s command, subject (as princes) to no 
ecclesiastical authority in temporal matters; they may not be 
deposed directly or indirectly by the Church, and their sub- 
jects may not be released from their obedience to them or 
freed from their oath of fidelity.”* 

The Declaration of Gallican Liberties helped later to spread 
and consolidate the opposition to the extreme papal claims 
and the doctrines of the Jesuits. A German scholar, Hontheim, 
associated with the archbishop of Tréves, after a careful in- 
vestigation of the development of the papal power, wrote an 
elaborate Latin treatise On the Present State of the Church 
and the Legitimate Powers of the Roman Pontiff. This he 
published in 1763, under the assumed name of Justinus Fe- 
bronius, with the lively hope that the Pope would accept his 
views. He brought forward evidence to show that the Church 
was not properly a monarchy, and that all the bishops had 
originally enjoyed the same powers as the bishop of Rome, 
who, he declared, owed his exaltation mainly to certain forged 
documents—namely, the pseudo-Isidorian decretals—which 
some unknown person had invented in the ninth century. The 
Church had, it is true, made the Pope its head in spiritual 
matters, but he remained subordinate to a general council. In 
short, Febronius defended the Gallican liberties and advocated 
the general adoption in Catholic countries of the policy pur- 
sued by France. 

His book was immediately condemned by the Pope, who 
declared that to undermine the papacy, which was the very 
foundation of the Church, was to destroy the Church itself. 
Nevertheless, the work was translated into German, Italian, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, and became a sort of handbook for 


1Other articles added that a general council was superior to the Pope and 
that only such decrees of the Pope should be observed as had been accepted 
everywhere or had been sanctioned by the French government and by the 
French national church 
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the princes who were aiming to limit the activities of the 
clergy and their head.’ It served to emphasize once more the 
contrast between the ultramontane theory and that of those 
Catholics who wished to have the various national churches 
retain a certain independence of the central papal government. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE CLERGY 


In spite of the changes which had overtaken the Roman 
Catholic Church since the Middle Ages, it still retained its an- 
cient external appearance in the eighteenth century—its gor- 
geous ceremonial, its wealth, its influence over the lives of the 
people, its intolerance of those who ventured to differ from the 
conceptions of Christianity which it believed to be its duty to 
impose upon all. The ecclesiastical courts still tried many 
cases, in spite of the widening jurisdiction of the royal judges. 
The Church could fine and imprison those whom it convicted 
of blasphemy, contempt of religion, or heresy. The clergy 
managed the schools and saw to it that the children were 
brought up in the orthodox faith. Hospitals and other chari- 
table institutions were under their control. They registered 
all births and deaths, and only the marriages which they sanc- 
tified were regarded by the State as legal. Monasteries still 
existed in great numbers and owned vast tracts of land. A map 
of Paris made in 1789 shows no less than sixty-eight monas- 
teries and seventy-three nunneries within the walls. The clergy 
still forced the laity to pay the tithe, as in the Middle Ages, and 
still enjoyed exemption from the direct taxes. 

Both the Catholic and Protestant churches were very intol- 
erant, and in this they were usually supported by the govern- 
ment, which was ready to punish or persecute those who 
refused to conform to the State religion, whatever it might be, 
or ventured to speak or write against its doctrines. There 
was none of that freedom, so general now, which permits a 


1See next chapter. 
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man to worship or not as he pleases, and even to denounce 
religion in any or all its forms without danger of imprison- 
ment, loss of citizenship, or death. 

In France, after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 
1685, Protestants had lost all civil rights. According to a 
decree of 1724, those who assembled for any form of worship 
other than the Roman Catholic were condemned to lose their 
property; the men were to be sent to the galleys and the 
women imprisoned for life. The preachers who convoked such 
assemblies or performed Protestant ceremonies were punish- 
able with death; yet but few executions took place, for happily 
the old enthusiasm for persecution was abating. None the less, 
all who did not accept the Catholic teachings were practically 
outlawed, for the priests would neither recognize the marriages 
nor register the births and deaths over which they were not 
called to preside. This made it impossible for Protestants to 
marry legally and have legitimate children, or to inherit or 
devise property. A royal proclamation in 1712 forbade physi- 
cians to visit such sick people as refused to call in a Catholic 
confessor, and the kings still pledged themselves in their coro- 
nation oaths to extirpate heretics. 

Books and pamphlets were carefully examined in order to 
see whether they contained any attacks upon orthodox Catholic 
beliefs or might in any way serve to undermine the authority 
of the Church or of the king. The Pope had long maintained 
a commission (which still exists) to examine new books, and 
to publish from time to time a list, called the “Index,” of all 
those which the Church condemned and forbade the faithful to 
read. The king of France, as late as 1757, issued a declaration 
establishing the death penalty for those who wrote, printed, or 
distributed any work which appeared to be an attack upon 
religion. The teachings of the professors in the university were 
watched. A clergyman who ventured to compare the healing 
of the sick by Christ to the cures ascribed to the ancient Greek 
god of medicine, A‘sculapius, was arrested (about 1750) by 
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order of the king’s judges at Paris and forced to leave the 
country. A considerable number of the most enlightened books 
issued in France in the eighteenth century were condemned 
either by the clergy or the king’s courts, and were burned by 
the common hangman or suppressed. Not infrequently the 
authors, if they could be discovered, were imprisoned. 

This did not check speculation, however, and books attack- 
ing the old ideas and suggesting reforms in Church and State 
constantly appeared and were freely circulated. The writers 
took care not to place their names, or that of the publisher, 
upon the title-page, and many such books were printed at 
Geneva or in Holland, where great freedom prevailed. 

In Spain, Austria, and Italy, however, and especially in the 
Papal States, the clergy, particularly the Jesuits, were more 
powerful and enjoyed more privileges than in France. In 
Spain the censorship of the press and the Inquisition consti- 
tuted a double bulwark against change until the latter half of 
the eighteenth century. 

In Germany the position of the Church varied greatly. The 
southern states were Catholic, while Prussia and the northern 
rulers were Protestant. Many of the archbishops, bishops, and 
abbots ruled as princes over their own lands and made the best 
arrangements they could with the Pope. 


PECULIARITIES OF THE OLD ORDER IN ENGLAND 


As we have indicated above, there was scarcely a feature of 
civilization on the Continent that was not emphasized by more 
or less startling contrasts in England. English serfdom had 
completely disappeared by the opening of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and the tillers of the soil were no longer bound to it. If 
they were not vagrants they could go into the towns freely 
or migrate across the sea. English town life was in process of 
radical changes; for the steam engine had been invented in 
1769, and the factory system of industry was spreading rapidly 
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all through the closing decades of the eighteenth century. The 
English Church still had many prerogatives, but toleration had 
been granted by law to Protestant dissenters, and neglect to 
enforce old laws had given to all denominations a fair degree 
of freedom. Thanks to the revolutions of the previous cen- 
tury, the English monarchy was quite unlike the despotisms 
of France, Spain, Prussia, and Russia; for the crown was in 
nearly all matters restricted by Parliament, which represented 
the landed proprietors and the merchants of the realm. The 
printing-press, released, as we have seen, from government 
control in 1695, flourished in England as nowhere else in the 
world. 

During the middle years of the eighteenth century there ap- 
peared in England a remarkable group of mechanical geniuses 
who produced a series of inventions that were in time to bring 
the greatest revolution in world affairs which ever occurred ,— 
one whose course has not yet run. They emancipated man from 
his old limitations by devising iron and steel arms, hands, and 
fingers to do all kinds of work. They began harnessing the 
vast and mysterious powers of nature. In 1767 James Har- 
greaves invented a spinning-jenny which spun eight threads at 
once instead of a single thread. The next year Richard Ark- 
wright took out a patent for spinning still more threads by 
means of rollers; in 1779 Samuel Crompton made a combina- 
tion of the two devices; and within a few years machines were 
made that would spin two hundred threads at the same time. 
While these men were inventing supple steel fingers, another 
genius, James Watt, was perfecting the crude steam engine 
contrived long before his time. In 1769 Watt took out his 
first patent, and until his death, fifty years later, he continued 
to make improvement after improvement in the use of steam 
power. The engine was attached to the new spinning-machines, 
and great factories began to rise all over the north of England. 
As the years passed, the flood of inventions increased until 
every phase of industry was revolutionized. 
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The effects of these inventions on the life and labor of the 
people were more widespread and deeper than any of the mili- 
tary or political changes that had taken place during the pre- 
ceding centuries. The handicrafts of the old artisans were 
destroyed; in time huge factories were established by capi- 
talists; and as the hand workers could not compete with the 
swiftly running machines or the tireless steam engine, they 
were obliged to abandon their old tools and shops and become 
employees of the factory owners. Around the factories great 
cities began to appear, with their tenements, warehouses, and 
stores. Whereas in the Middle Ages most of the people lived 
in the open country, there now began a drift to the cities which 
still goes on; four fifths of the people of England today live 
in towns. The introduction of machinery took women and 
children out of the homes and transferred them to nearly all 
branches of industry and trade. With the multiplication of the 
means of making goods, there came an ever-greater demand 
for foreign markets, and so a new driving force was given to 
the expansion of English trade into every part of the world. 
Finally two new classes began to take part in public affairs. 
The manufacturers associated themselves with the merchants, 
who in connection with the landlords had long governed Eng- 
land; while the working people formed trade unions to take 
the place of guilds and, like the other classes, began to demand 
legislation from the government. 

Of all these forces we shall have more to say later. They 
got under way in England about the middle of the eighteenth 
century; they spread to France within a few decades; they 
transformed Germany, Japan, and the United States in the 
nineteenth century; they are operating upon a world stage in 
our own time. By 1790, however, the inventions were already 
making a profound impress on the industrial life of England 
and marked it off rather sharply from the medieval system 
in vogue on the Continent. 

Unlike the Church in France, the English Church rejected 
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utterly the supremacy of the Pope and many articles of the 
Catholic faith, but it enjoyed a position of preéminence in 
some respects similar. Although Protestant dissenters, as we 
have seen, had been granted liberty of worship by the Tolera- 
tion Act of 1689, many privileges were still monopolized by 
the adherents of the Anglican Church. They alone could hold 
public offices, take degrees at the universities, or teach in the 
universities. The bishops and archbishops of the Anglican 
Church had seats in the House of Lords and occupied a promi- 
nent place at the council table of the king. Church courts still 
existed and could punish laymen for not attending church, for 
blasphemy, and for certain immoral acts. As late as 1812 a 
young woman was imprisoned for two years by a Church court 
because she had failed to perform the penance it had imposed 
and had no money to pay fees charged at the trial. Ecclesias- 
tical tribunals still tried matrimonial cases and suits involving 
wills and bequests. As to the Catholics, their position was 
very much like that of Protestants in Spain or France. Strictly 
speaking, they were forbidden to enter England or to reside 
there. They could not hold office or be elected to Parliament. 
The celebration of the Mass was forbidden, and Catholic 
priests were laid under heavy penalties. In practice, however, 
the law was not strictly enforced, and many Catholics lived in 
England quite undisturbed by the government or the Church. 

In one vital respect the English Church differed from the 
French Church. It had to face an ever-growing body of Prot- 
estant sects which denied certain of its beliefs and practices. 
All through the eighteenth century the Presbyterians, Baptists, 
and Quakers (the chief denominations that flourished in the 
previous century) extended their membership and influence— 
not only in England but in America. About the middle of the 
century the dissenting elements were strengthened by the ap- 
pearance of a new group, the Methodists. The origin of this 
denomination may be traced to a religious society formed by 
John Wesley among his fellow students at Oxford. Their piety 
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and the regularity of their habits gained for them the nickname 
of “ Methodists.” After leaving Oxford, Wesley spent some 
time in the colony of Georgia. On his return to England in 
1738 he came to believe in the sudden and complete forgive- 
ness of sins known as “conversion,” which he later made the 
basis of his teaching. He thus describes his own experience: 
As he entered a meeting in London in 1738 he found the 
preacher reading Luther’s preface to “ The Epistle to the 
Romans.” ‘About a quarter before nine,” Wesley reports, 
“ while he was describing the change which God works in the 
heart through faith in Christ I felt my heart strangely warmed. 
I felt I did trust in Christ and in Christ alone for salvation, 
and an assurance was given me that he had taken away my 
sins, even mine, and saved me from the law of sin and death.” 
This memorable evening marked a turning point in the life 
of Wesley. He soon began a series of great revival meetings 
in London and other large towns. He journeyed up and down 
the land, aided in his preaching by his brother Charles and by 
the impassioned Whitefield. Only gradually did the Method- 
ists separate themselves from the Church of England, of which 
they at first considered themselves members. In 1784 the nu- 
merous American Methodists were formally organized into the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury they became an independent organization in England. 


Tue BRITISH GOVERNMENT IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


The government of England in the eighteenth century dif- 
fered in many respects from that which prevailed across the 
Channel. Frederick the Great and Louis XV could fix the 
amount of the taxes and decide who should pay them without 
asking the consent, or even the advice, of any of their subjects. 
They could borrow all the money that the bankers would lend 
them and spend it as they pleased, without giving any account 
of it, The English king, on the contrary, could impose no taxes 
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and borrow no money on the national credit without the sanc- 
tion of Parliament; and a definite sum was assigned to him as 
an allowance with which to keep up his royal establishment, 
defray his personal expenses, and pay the salaries of impor- 
tant government officials. 

The Continental despots made any change they wished in 
the laws by a simple edict. In England the king could neither 
issue a new law nor suspend an old one without the consent of 
Parliament. Even the right which he had formerly enjoyed to 
refuse to ratify the bills passed by Parliament fell into disuse 
and was exercised for the last time by Queen Anne, in 1707. 

On the Continent the monarch could remove judges who 
made decisions which did not please him. But in England, 
since 1701, the judges have held their positions during good 
behavior, unless removed on request of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The English king could not arbitrarily arrest his sub- 
jects or call cases which were being tried in the regular courts 
before his own council, to be decided by himself personally. 
The Habeas Corpus Act of 1679 provided that anyone who 
was arrested should be informed of the reason and should be 
speedily tried by a regular tribunal and dealt with according 
to the law of the land. In France there were none of these 
restrictions placed upon the king, who could arrest his subjects 
on lettres de cachet and imprison them indefinitely without as- 
signing a reason, and could interfere in any suit and decide it 
as he chose. 

The English Parliament, which had originated in the thir- 
teenth century, was by no means unique in the Middle Ages. 
For example, we find the king of Aragon summoning an assem- 
bly of nobles, clergy, and “rich men” as early as the year 1162. 
In 1255 the representatives of the cities appeared in the diet 
of the Holy Roman Empire along with the various princes 
and prelates. In France, about 1300, the Estates-General had 
come to be made up of representatives of the three classes of 
the realm,—nobles, clergy, and the “third estate,” or towns- 
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people. But all these bodies, and others of the same kind, 
gradually lost their importance, with the sole exception of the 
English Parliament. It, on the contrary, by the revolutions 
of the seventeenth century, had achieved a practical suprem- 
acy over the crown. 

Remarkable as was the English Parliament in the eighteenth 
century, in its organization and its power to control the king, 
it nevertheless represented only a small part of the nation. 
In the Middle Ages, when the towns were still small and the 
country population was fairly evenly scattered, the House of 
Commons fairly represented the property owners throughout 
England. But as time went on, no effort was made to read- 
just the apportionment to meet the changes which gradually 
took place. Many towns dwindled away, some disappeared 
altogether, and the lords upon whose lands they had been 
situated came to control the choice of those members of the 
House of Commons who represented these so-called “ rotten 
boroughs.” On the other hand, great towns like Manchester, 
Birmingham, and Leeds grew up, which had no representa- 
tives. As a result the great majority of the English people 
had no more share in the government than the subjects of 
Louis XV. In 1768 there were only one hundred and sixty 
thousand voters, although the whole population of Great 
Britain amounted to some eight millions; that is to say, about 
one in every ten adult males had a voice in the government. 
Moreover, no poor man could sit in Parliament, since all mem- 
bers wére required to hold considerable land. 

Despite the small number who could actually participate 
in the choice of representatives, political questions were hotly 
discussed among the upper classes, who, as we have seen, were 
divided into two well-defined parties called Tories and Whigs.* 
After the death of Anne many of the Tories favored calling 


1Not until after 1832 did the Tories come to be called “Conservatives” and 
the Whigs “Liberals.” For a fuller description of the parliamentary system and 
its reform, see Chapter XIII. 
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to the throne the son of James II (popularly called “the Old 
Pretender”), whereupon the Whigs succeeded in discrediting 
their rivals by denouncing them as Jacobites’ and traitors. 
They made the new Hanoverian king, George I,’ believe that 
he owed everything to the Whigs; and for a period of nearly 
fifty years, under George I and George II, they were able to 
control Parliament. George I himself spoke no English, was 
ignorant of English politics, and was much more interested 
in Hanover than he was in his new kingdom. He did not 
attend the meetings of his ministers, as his predecessors had 
done, and turned over the management of affairs to the Whig 
leaders. They found a skillful ‘“‘boss” and a judicious states- 
man in Sir Robert Wapole, who maintained his own power 
and that of his party (1721-1742) by avoiding war and by 
preventing religious dissensions at home. He used the king’s 
funds to buy the votes that were necessary to maintain the 
Whig majority in the House of Commons and for getting his 
measures through that body. He was England’s first “prime 
minister.” 

The existence of two well-defined political nares standing 
for widely different policies forced the king to choose all his 
ministers from either one or the other. The more prominent 
among his advisers came gradually to form a little group which 
resigned together if Parliament refused to accept the measures 
they advocated. So the English rulers from the time of Wil- 
liam III were generally compelled to select their ministers 
from the party which had a majority in Parliament; otherwise 
ee plans would be pretty sure to be frustrated. iis this way 

“cabinet government” originated, that is, government by a 
small group of the heads of departments (like the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the First Commissioner of the Admiralty, 
etc.) who belonged to the party which has a majority in Par- 


1This name, applied to the supporters of James, is derived from the Latin 
form of his name, Jacobus, 
2See page 140, 
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liament, or at least in the House of Commons, and who resign 
together when the House votes down any important measure 
which they propose. 

Walpole secured a cabinet which he was able to control and 
declared that it, and not the king, was really responsible for 
the whole conduct of the government while its members re- 
mained in office. Furthermore, he frankly confessed that he 
owed his power not to the king but to the House of Com- 
mons. In a debate there he said: “I have lived long enough 
to know that the safety of a minister lies in having the ap- 
probation of this House. Formerly, ministers neglected this 
and fell; I have always made it my first study to obtain 
it and therefore I hope to stand.” On another occasion he 
said, “When I speak here as a minister I speak as possess- 
ing my powers from His Majesty, but as being answerable 
to this house for the exercise of those powers.” And so it 
came about that Parliament acquired the right not only to 
grant taxes and make laws but actually to force the king 
to turn over the conduct of the government to ministers who 
enjoyed its approval. 

Nevertheless, after Walpole’s fall in 1742 cabinet govern- 
ment did not flourish for a generation or so, especially under 
George III, who came to the throne in 1760; for he proposed 
to follow his mother’s advice, “George, be king.” Indeed, many 
thoughtful men felt that Walpole had been what we should 
call nowadays a corrupt boss, and accordingly they encouraged 
the king to keep the government in his own hands. During 
the war with the American colonies George III was practically 
his own prime minister and freely resorted to what he called 
“golden pills” to cure those who opposed him and to hold 
together a majority in the House of Commons. 

George III, in spite of his exalted notion of his royal pre- 
rogatives, could not revive any general enthusiasm for abso- 
lute monarchy. Indeed, during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century the people at large began to pay especial attention to 
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political questions, to draw up petitions,’ and to hold monster 
meetings in which they demanded that all adult males, rich 
and poor alike, should be permitted to vote for members of 
the House of Commons. 

The newspapers, which had become common in England as 
the eighteenth century advanced, freely discussed politics in a 
way absolutely unknown on the Continent. John Wilkes, the 
editor of the North Briton, who held that the members of Par- 
liament were merely delegates of the people and were, like 
the ministers, accountable to them, ventured in 1763 to de- 
scribe George III’s speech at the opening of Parliament as 
“the most abandoned instance of political effrontery.” This 
enraged the king and his ministers, who, while they could not 
shut up the obnoxious journalist as Louis XV would have 
done, had him prosecuted for libel in a regular court. Though 
Wilkes was found guilty of the charge, his cause was so popu- 
lar that riots broke out in his favor. He stood for Parliament 
and was elected twice by a large majority, but was expelled 
both times and not allowed to take his seat until the excite- 
ment had died away. 

The real victory was therefore with Wilkes, and except in 
times of danger the government did not seriously interfere 
with political criticism. There was accordingly an increasing 
number of writers to point out to the people the defects in the 
English system. They urged that every man should have the 
right to participate in the government by casting his vote, and 
that the constitution should be written and so made clear and 
unmistakable. Political clubs were founded which entered into 
correspondence with political societies in France; newspapers 
and pamphlets poured from the press in enormous quantities, 

1Dr. Johnson declared that every politician who lost his office got signatures 
to a petition attacking the policies of the ministers who had dismissed him. “One 
man signs because he hates the papists, another because he has vowed destruc- 
tion to the turnpikes; one because it will vex his parson, another because he 


owes his landlord nothing; one because he is rich, another because he is poor; 
one to show that he is not afraid, and another to show that he can write.” 
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and political reform found champions in the House of Com- 
mons. Even so influential a politician as the younger Pitt, 
who was prime minister from 1783 to 1801, introduced bills 
into the House of Commons for remedying some inequalities 
in representation. But the violence and disorder which accom- 
panied the French Revolution involved England in a long and 
tedious war and discredited reform with Englishmen who had 
formerly favored change, to say nothing of the Tories, who 
regarded with horror any proposal to modify the venerated 
English constitution (see pages 344 ff.). 

It is clear that England possessed the elements of a modern 
free government; for her king was master of neither the per- 
sons nor the purses of his subjects, nor could he issue arbitrary 
laws. Political affairs were discussed in newspapers and peti- 
tions, so that weighty matters of government could not be 
decided secretly in the king’s closet, without the knowledge of 
his subjects. Nevertheless, it would be far from correct to 
regard the English system as democratic. The mass of the 
people had no political rights whatever; a hereditary House 
of Lords could block any measure introduced in the House 
of Commons; and the House of Commons itself represented 
not the nation but a small minority of landowners and trad- 
ers. Government offices were monopolized by members of the 
Established Church, and the poor were oppressed by cruel 
criminal laws administered by officials chosen by the king. 
Workingmen were prohibited from forming associations to 
promote their interests. It was more than a century after the 
accession of George III before the English peasant could go 
to the ballot box and vote for members of Parliament. 


‘ CHAPTER VIII 


THE FRENCH OBJECTORS AND THEIR 
ROYAL CONVERTS 


THE SPIRIT OF REFORM 


We have seen in a previous chapter how English thinkers 
began to question many old beliefs about the ways of God and 
the supposed activities of devils, about governments and kings 
and their right to discourage or punish those who expressed 
new views. In general these English critics wrote with force 
and clearness and were easily read by any educated person. 
They set an example which was eagerly followed by the 
thinkers across the Channel. In the eighteenth century a con- 
siderable number of excellent writers appeared in France who 
made it their chief pleasure slyly or openly to make sport, so 
far as they dared, of the revered beliefs of their time, point out 
their absurdity and harmfulness, and invite their fellow sub- 
jects to throw them off. These detractors of the ancient and 
venerable convictions and ways of mankind were wont to talk 
a great deal of how things appeared to “philosophers,” by 
which they meant those of their own skeptical group. So it is 
common to refer to them as the French philosophes. They did 
not engage in deep metaphysical meditations but appealed to 
common sense, and were denounced, naturally, as just super- 
ficial freethinkers by the obscurer and heavier-minded of their 
day and of the nineteenth century. 

There were plenty of subjects for ridicule and condemna- 
tion. We have recalled how many medieval institutions had 
persisted in the eighteenth century in spite of the considerable 
changes which had taken place in conditions and ideas during 
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the previous five hundred years. Serfdom, the guilds, the feu- 
dal dues, the despotic kings, the nobility and clergy with their 
peculiar privileges, the monastic orders, the confused and cruel 
laws—these were a part of the heritage which Europe had re- 
ceived from what was coming to be regarded as a dark and 
barbarous period. More and more people began to be keenly 
alive to the deficiencies of the past, and to look to the future for 
better things,—even to dream of progress beyond the happiest 
times of which they had any record. They came to feel that the 
chief obstacles to progress were the outworn institutions, the 
ignorance and prejudices of their forefathers, and that if they 
could only be freed from this incubus it would be easy to create 
new and enlightened laws and institutions to suit their needs. 

This attitude of mind seems natural enough in our time, but 
two centuries ago it was distinctly new. Mankind has in gen- 
eral shown an unreasoning respect and veneration for the past. 
Until the opening of the eighteenth century the former times 
were commonly held to have been better than the present; for 
the evils of the past were little known, whereas those of the pres- 
ent were, as always, only too apparent. Men looked backward 
rather than forward. They aspired to fight as well, or be as 
saintly, or write as good books, or paint as beautiful pictures as 
the great men of old. That they might excel the achievements 
of their predecessors did not occur to them. Knowledge was 
sought not by studying the world about them but in some 
ancient authority. In Aristotle’s vast range of works on vari- 
ous branches of science, students in the Middle Ages felt that 
they had a mass of authentic information which it should be the 
main business of the universities to explain and impart rather 
than to increase or correct by new investigations. Men’s ideals 
centered in the past, and improvement seemed to them to con- 
sist in reviving, so far as possible, the “good old days.”* 


1Jt may be noted that the men of the Renaissance, in renewing interest in 
the literature of Greece, carried men’s minds back to the writers and heroes of 
a distant past and so obscured the importance of the world about them. The 
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It was mainly to the patient men of science that the West- 
ern world owed its first hopes of future improvement. It is 
they who have shown that the ancient writers were mistaken 
about many serious matters and that they had at best a very 
crude and imperfect notion of the world. They are gradually 
weaning men from their old blind respect for the past and, by 
their discoveries, have pointed the way to indefinite advance, 
so that now we expect constant change and improvement in 
every field of industry and science and are scarcely astonished 
at the most marvelous inventions. We shall see how the re- 
spect for new discoveries led to the publication of the great 
Encyclopedia by a group of the Philosophes and how in vari- 
ous ways most of them did what they could to encourage criti- 
cism of prevailing ideas and conditions. 


VOLTAIRE, THE PRINCE OF PHILOSOPHES 


In the year 1726 there landed in England a young and gifted 
Frenchman who_was to become the great prophet.of reform 
in all lands. Voltaire, who was then thirty-two years old, had 
already deserted the older religious beliefs and was conse- 
quently ready to follow enthusiastically the more radical of 
the English thinkers, who discussed matters with an openness 
which filled him with astonishment. He became an ardent 
admirer of the teachings of Newton, whose stately funeral he 
attended shortly after his arrival. He regarded the discoverer 
of universal gravitation as greater than an Alexander or a 
Cesar, and did all he could to. popularize. Newton’s work in 
France. “It is to him who masters our minds by the force of 
truth, not to those who enslave men by violence; it is to him 
who understands the universe, not to those who disfigure it, 
that we owe our reverence.” 

Protestants did not claim to create a new theology but to return once more to 
the old ways and teachings which had prevailed in the early Church. Both of 


these movements, therefore, illustrate the conservative tendency of mankind and 
the natural respect for the past. 
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Voltaire was deeply impressed by the Quakers—their sim- 
ple life and their hatred of war. He-was delighted with the 
English philosophers, especially with John Locke’ (died in 
1704); he thought Pope’s “Essay on Man” the finest moral 
poem ever composed ; he admired the English liberty of speech 
and writing; he respected the general esteem for the merchant 
class. In France, he said, ‘‘the merchant so constantly hears 
his business spoken of with disdain that he is fool enough to 
blush for it; yet Iam not sure that the merchant who enriches 
his country, gives orders from his countinghouse at Surat or 
Cairo, and contributes to the happiness of the globe is not 
more useful to a state than the thickly bepowdered lord who 
knows exactly what time the king rises and what time he goes 
to bed, and gives himself mighty airs of greatness while he 
plays the part of a slave in the minister’s anteroom.” 

Voltaire proceeded to enlighten his countrymen by a volume 
of essays in which he set forth his impressions of England; 
but the high court of justice (the parlement) of Paris con- 
demned these Philosophical Letters on the English to be pub- 
licly burned, as scandalous and contrary alike to good manners 
and to the respect due to the principalities and powers. In this 
way the court furnished one more illustration of the need of 
such men as Voltaire, who was to become, during the remainder 
of a long life, the chief advocate throughout Europe of un- 
remitting reliance upon reason and of confidence in enlighten- 


1Locke rejected the notion that man is born with certain divinely im- 
planted ideas, and maintained that we owe all we know to the sensations 
and impressions which come to us from without. Locke was a man of extraor- 
dinary modesty, good sense, and caution, and he and his gifted successor, 
Bishop Berkeley, did much to found modern psychology by helping to rid the 
world of certain meaningless abstractions and encouraging the careful study 
of our own mental processes to which so much attention is now being given. 
Berkeley’s New Theory of Vision is a clear account of the gradual way in which 
we learn to see. He shows that a blind man, if suddenly given sight, would 
make little or nothing of the confused colors and shapes which would first strike 
his eye. He would learn only from prolonged experience that one set of colors 
and contours meant a man and another a horse or a table, no matter how read- 
ily he might recognize the several objects by touch. 
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ment and progress. And since a great part of the institutions 
of his day were not based upon reason but upon mere tradi- 
tion, and were often quite opposed to common sense, “the 
touch of reason was fatal to the whole structure, which in- 
stantly began to crumble.” His keen eye was continually dis- 
covering some new absurdity in the existing order, which, with 
incomparable wit and literary skill, he would expose to his 
eager readers. He was interested in almost everything; he 
wrote histories, dramas, philosophic treatises, romances, epics, 
and innumerable letters to his innumerable admirers. The vast 
range of his writings enabled him to bring his bold questionings 
to the attention of all sorts and conditions of men—not only to 
the general reader but even to the careless playgoer. 
/~ While Voltaire was successfully inculcating free criticism in 
/ general, he led a relentless attack upon the most_venerable, 
.. probably the most powerful, institution in Europe, the Roman 
Catholic Church. \The absolute power Of the king did not 
trouble him; but the Church, with what appeared to him to be 
its deep-seated opposition to a freeéxercise of reason and its 
hostility to reform, seemed fatally to block all human progress. 
He was wont to close his letters with the exhortation “Crush 
the-infamous thing.” The Church, as it fully realized, had 
never encountered a more deadly enemy. Not only was Vol- 
taire supremely skillful in his varied methods of attack, but 
there were thousands of both the thoughtful and the thought- 
less ready to applaud him; for not only was he always bril- 
liant and entertaining in his diatribes, but many of his readers 
had reached the same conclusions, although they might not 
be able to express their thoughts so persuasively as he 
Voltaire was scandalized not merely by what he regarded as 
1Voltaire repudiated the beliefs of the Protestant churches as well as of the 
Roman Church.) He was, however, no atheist, as his enemies—and they have 
been many and bitter—have so often asserted. He believed in God, and at his 
country home near Geneva he dedicated a temple to him. Like many of his 


contemporaries he was a deist, and held that God revealed himself in nature 
and in our own hearts, rather than in Bible or Church. 
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the gloomy superstition of the Church, its cruel intolerance, 
and the hateful conflicts over seemingly unimportant matters 
of belief, but by the pernicious control which, he held, it exer- 
cised over the government. In his famous Handy Philosophic 
Dictionary, a little volume of witty essays on a variety of 
themes which he published anonymously in 1764, he maintains 
that no law-of-the Church should have the least force unless 
expressly sanctioned by the government; that all ecclesiastics 
shouldbe subject to the government, should pay taxes like 
everyone elsé, and should-have no power to deprive a citizen 
of the least of his rights on the ground that he is a sinner, 
“ since the priest—himself a sinner—should pray for other 
sinners, not judge them.” Marriage should be entirely under 
the control of the civil government, and the shameful custom, 
as he calls it, of paying a part of the clergy’s revenue to a 
“ foreign priest,” namely, the Pope, should no longer be main- 
tained. But the parlement of Paris condemned the book to be 
burned, on the ground that it defended license and incredulity ; 
that it attacked all that was sacred in religious teachings, 
mysteries, and authority ; and that the writer gloried in sink- 
ing to the level of the brutes and dragging others down into 
his own degradation. 

Were there space at command, a great many good things, 
as well as plenty of bad ones, might be told of this extraor- 
dinary man. He was often superficial in his judgments, and 
sometimes jumped to unwarranted conclusions. He saw only 
the evil in the Church and seemed incapable of understanding 
all that it had meant for mankind during the bygone ages. 
He attributed to evil motives teachings which were accepted 
by the best and loftiest of men. He bitterly ridiculed even the 
holiest and purest aspirations, along with the alleged decep- 
tions of the Jesuits:and the quarrels of the theologians. 

He could, and did, however, fight bravely against wrong and 
oppression. The abuses which he attacked were in large part 
abolished by the Revolution. It is unfair to notice only Vol- 
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taire’s mistakes and exaggerations, as so many writers, both 
Catholic and Protestant, have done; for he certainly did more 
than anyone else to prepare the way for the great and perma- 
nent reform of the Church, as a political and social institution, 
in 1789-1790. ‘“‘When the right sense of historical propor- 
tion is more fully developed in men’s minds,” John Morley 
writes, ‘“‘the name of Voltaire will stand out like the names of 
the great decisive movements in the European advance, like 
the Revival of Learning or the Reformation. The existence, 
character, and career of this extraordinary person constituted 
in themselves a new and prodigious era.” 


DIDEROT AND THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


y, 
Pa 


Voltaire had many admirers and powerful allies. Among 
these none were more important than Denis Diderot (1713- 
1784) and the scholars whom Diderot induced to cooperate 
with him in preparing articles for a new Encyclopedia which 
should serve to spread among a wide range of intelligent 
readers a knowledge of scientific advance and arouse enthusi- 
asm for reform and progress. An encyclopedia was by no 
means a new thing. Diderot’s plan had been suggested by a 
proposal to publish a French translation of Chambers’s Cyclo- 
pedia. Before his first volume appeared, a vast Universal 
Dictionary had been completed in Germany in sixty-four vol- 
umes. Few people, however, outside of that country could read 
German in those days, whereas the well-written and popular 
articles of Diderot and his helpers, ranging from “abacus,” 
“abbey,” and “abdication” to “Zoroaster,” ‘ Zurich,” and 
““zymology,” were in a language that many people all over 
Europe could understand. 

Diderot was one of the broadest, most alert and genial, of 
the French philosophers. Like Voltaire he had learned Eng- 


1This was first published by an English Quaker in 172 7, and new CATS of 
it still continue to appear from time to time. : 
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lish and had become acquainted with the writings of Bacon, 
Locke, and some of the more skeptical later writers. Under 
their influence he prepared a little volume of Philosophic 
Thoughts, in which he urged people to dare to think for them- 
selves, since no one should believe that he is honoring God by 
refusing to use his reason. He asserted that what has never 
been questioned has never been proved,—we must doubt before 
we have a right to believe. Consequently skepticism, which is 
only legitimate doubt, leads us on to truth. “It is as hazard- 
ous to believe too much as to believe too little.” The parlement 
of Paris ordered this book burned, and Diderot was later im- 
prisoned for a time on account of his Letter on the Blind for 
the Use of those who See, in which he questioned some of 
the proofs usually assigned for the existence of God. 

Diderot chose for his main collaborator, in preparing the 
Encyclopedia, D2Alembert, perhaps the most distinguished 
mathematician of his age, who was well qualified by his exact- 
ness and his special knowledge of the various fields of mathe- 
matical investigation to supplement Diderot’s efforts. He lived 
in poverty and independence and refused invitations which 
came to him from Frederick the Great and later from Cath- 
erine of Russia to leave his humble surroundings for a life at 
court. 

The editors endeavored to rouse as little opposition as pos- 
sible. They respected current prejudices and gave space to 
ideas and opinions with which they were not personally in 
sympathy. They furnished material, however, for refuting 
what they believed to be mistaken notions, and Diderot de- 
clared that “time will enable people to distinguish what we 
have thought from what we have said.” But no sooner did the 
first two volumes appear in 1752 than the king’s ministers, to 
please the clergy, suppressed them, as containing principles 
hostile to royal authority and religion, although they did not 
forbid the continuation of the work. The attitude of the clergy 
led Diderot to exclaim angrily: ‘I know nothing so indecent 
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as these vague declamations of the theologians against reason. 
To hear them, one would suppose that men could only enter 
into the bosom of Christianity as a herd of cattle enters a 
stable; and that we must renounce our common sense if we 
are either to embrace our religion or to remain in it.” 

As volume after volume appeared the subcribers increased ; 
but so did the opposition. The Encyclopedists were declared 
to be a band bent upon the destruction of religion and the un- 
dermining of society; the government again interfered, with- 
drew the license to publish the work, and prohibited the sale 
of the seven volumes that were already out. D’Alembert was 
disheartened, and resolved to give up any attempt to carry 
the work further, although they had only just reached the 
letter H. He wrote to Voltaire: ‘I am worn out with the 
affronts and vexations of every kind that this work draws 
down upon us. The hateful and even infamous satires which 
they print against us and which are not only tolerated but 
protected, authorized, applauded, nay, actually commanded, 
by those in power; the sermons, or rather the alarm bells, 
that are rung out against us at Versailles in the king’s pres- 
ence . . . all these reasons and some others drive me to give 
up this accursed work once for all.” Voltaire naturally encour- 
aged the editors to persevere. “We are on the eve of a great 
revolution in the human mind,” he argued, “and it is you to 
whom we are most of all indebted.” He urged Diderot to leave 
France and seek a country where he could complete his work 
in peace; but this he refused to do, for he knew that was just 
what his enemies desired. 

Seven years later he was able to deliver the remaining ten 
volumes to the subscribers in spite of the government’s pro- 
hibition. Still later eleven volumes of beautiful plates illustrat- 
ing the various arts—such as weaving, printing, engraving, 
mining, dyeing, cabinet-making, and surgery —were added. In 
spite of the clergy’s denunciation of the completed enterprise 
the government refused to interfere any further. 
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As one looks through these fine volumes, which may now 
and then be found in our larger libraries, he is-struck with the 
light which they must have shed upon thousands of matters, 
great and small—from a lady’s headdress to the constitution 
of the universe. The peaceful arts received especial attention. 
Great care was exercised to secure writers for the Encyclopedia 
who really knew the details of the various trades; an inspector 
of glass works dealt with his particular subject, and the article 
on brewing was assigned to an intelligent brewer. 

The Encyclopedia attacked temperately, but effectively, 
religious intolerance, the bad taxes, the slave trade, and the 
atrocities of the criminal.law; it encouraged men to turn their 
Yninds to natural science, with all its beneficent possibilities, 
and this helped to disgourage the. old interest in theology and 
in barren metaphysics) The article “Legislator,” written by 
Diderot, says: ‘All the men of all lands have become neces- 
sary to one another for the exchange of the fruits of industry 
and the products of the soil. Commerce is a new bond among 
men. Every nation has an interest in these days in the pres- 
ervation by every other nation of its wealth, its industry, its 
banks, its luxury, its agriculture. The ruin of Leipzig, of Lis- 
bon, of Lima, has led to bankruptcies on all the exchanges 
of Europe and has affected the fortunes of many millions of 
persons.” 

Of course, the Encyclopedia contained many mistakes and 
could not fail to reflect the bitter controversies and dogmatism 
of thetime; yet the English statesman John Morley is doubt- 
less right when he says, in his enthusiastic account of Diderot 
and his companions, that “it was this band of writers, organized 
by a harassed man of letters, and not the nobles swarming 
around Louis XV, nor the churchmen singing masses, who first 
grasped the great principle of modern society, the honor that 
is owed to productive industry. They were vehement for the 
glories of peace and passionate against the brazen glories 
of war.” 
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MonTEsQuigy ’s THEORY OF GOVERNMENT 


Neither Voltaire nor Diderot had attacked the kings and 
their despotic system of government. Montesquieu, however, 
while expressing great loyalty to French institutions, opened 
the eyes of his fellow citizens to the disadvantages and abuses 
of their government by his enthusiastic eulogy of the limited 
monarchy of England. In his rs The Spiri of 
Laws, or the Relation which Laws should bear to the Consti- 
tution of each Country, its Customs, Climate, Religion, Com- 
merce, etc. (1748), he proves from history that governments 
are not arbitrary arrangements, but that they are the natural 
products of special conditions and should meet the needs of a 
particular people at a particular period.. England, he thought, 
had developed an especially happy system. 

Montesquieu maintained that the freedom which English- 
men enjoyed was due to the fact that the three powers of gov- 
ernment—legislative, executive, and judicial—were not, as 
in France, in the same hands. Parliament made the laws, the 
king executed them, and the courts, independent of both, saw 
that they were observed. He believed that the English would 
lose their liberties as soon as these powers fell under the con- 
trol of one person or body of persons. This principle of the 
“separation of powers” is now recognized in many modern 
governments, notably in that of the United States. 

Through Montesquieu’s very readable book many thought- 
ful people became familiar for the first time with the English 
Parliament, its division into the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords, its annual budget which prevented the king 
from arbitrarily taxing his people, and the habeas corpus pro- 
ceedings which stood in the way of his unjustly imprisoning his 
subjects, as the king of France could do. And there can be no 
doubt that English methods of government have exercised the 
most profound influence in bringing about the gradual reduc- 
tion of the absolute powers of the monarchs upon the Continent. 
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RoussEau’s DENUNCIATION OF CIVILIZATION 


Next to Voltaire, the writer who did most to cultivate dis- 
content with existing conditions was Jean Jacques Rousseau 
(1712-1778). Unlike Voltaire, Diderot, and D’Alembert he 
believed that-peaple thought too much, not too little; —that_ 
we should trust to our hearts rather than to our heads, and 
may safely rely upon our natural feelings and sentiments to 
guide us. He declared that Europe was overcivilized, and 
summoned men to return to nature and simplicity. His first 
work was a prize essay written in 1750, in which he sought to 
prove that the development of the arts and sciences had de- 
moralized mankind, inasmuch as they*had produced luxury, 
insincerity, and arrogance. He extolled the rude vigor of 
Sparta and denounced the refined and degenerate life of the 
Athenians. 

Later Rousseau ee eee called Emile, 
which is still famous. In this he protests against the efforts 
made by teachers to improve upon nature; for, he maintains, 
“all things are good as their Author made them, but every- 
thing degenerates in the hands of man. ... To form this rare 
creature, man, what have we to do? Much, doubtless, but 
chiefly to prevent anything from being done... . All our 
wisdom consists in servile prejudices; all our customs are but 
anxiety and restraint. Civilized man is born, lives, dies in a 
state of slavery. At his birth he is sewed in swaddling clothes ; 
at his death he is nailed in a coffin; as long as he preserves 
the human form he is fettered by our institutions.” 

Rousseau’s plea for the simple life went to the heart of 
many a person who was weary of complications and artifi- 
ciality. Others were attracted by his firm belief in the “natu- 
ral” equality of mankind and the right of every man to have a 
voice in the government. In his celebrated little treatise The 
Social Contract (1762) he takes up the question By what 
ripwrtetioes one man rule over others? The book opens with 

ithe ae ee a ae 
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the words “Man is born free and yet is now everywhere in 
chains. One man believes himself the master of others and yet 
is, after all, more of a slave than they. How did this change 
come about? I do not know. What can render it legitimate? 
I believe that I can answer that question.” It is, Rousseau 
declares, the will of the people that renders government legiti- 
mate. The real sovereign is the people. Although they may 
appoint a single person, such as a king, to manage the govern- 
ment for them, they should make the laws, since it is they who 
must obey them. (We shall find that the first French consti- 
tution accepted Rousseau’s doctrine and defined law as “the 
expression of the general will,”—not the will of a king reigning 
by the grace of ay 





BECCARIA ATTACKS THE CRIMINAL LAw 


Among all the books advocating urgent reforms which ap- 
peared in the eighteenth century, none accomplished more than 
a little volume by the Italian economist and jurist, Beccaria 
(1735-1794), which exposed with great clearness and vigor the 
atrocities of the criminal law. The trials (even in England) 
were scandalously unfair and the punishments incredibly cruel. 
In France the accused was not ordinarily allowed any counsel 
and was required to give evidence against himself. Indeed, it 
was common enough to use torture to force a confession from 
him. Witnesses were examined secretly and separately and 
their evidence recorded before they faced the accused. Inform- 
ers were rewarded, and the flimsiest evidence was considered 
sufficient in the case of atrocious crimes. After a criminal had 
been convicted he might be tortured by the rack, thumb- 
screws, applying fire to different parts of his body, or in other 
ways, to induce him to reveal the names of his accomplices. 
The death penalty was established for a great variety of of- 
fenses besides murder,—for example, heresy, counterfeiting, 
highway robbery, and even sacrilege. In England there were, 
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according to the great jurist Blackstone, a hundred and sixty 
offenses punishable with death, including cutting down trees 
in an orchard and stealing a sum of over five shillings in a shop, 
or more than twelvepence from a person’s pocket. Yet in spite 

the long list of capital offenses the trials in England were 
far more reasonable than on the Continent; for they were 
public and conducted before a jury, and no torture was used 


ee ee in which the accused should 
Descantionted Dy hase WR SeNS Sten Ee Te 
accusations should no longer be considered. Like Voltaire, 
Montesquieu, and many others, he denounced the practice of 
torturing a suspected person with a view to compelling him 
by bodily anguish to confess himself guilty of crimes of which 
he might be quite innocent. As for punishment, he advocated 
the entire abolition of the death penalty, on the ground that 
it did not deter the evildoer as life imprisonment at hard labor 
would, and that in its various hideous forms—such as behead- 
ing, hanging, mutilation, breaking on the wheel—it was a 
source of demoralization to the spectators. Punishments should 
be less harsh, but more certain and more carefully proportioned 
to the danger of the offense to society. Nobles and magistrates 
convicted of crime should be treated exactly like offenders of 
the lowest class. Confiscation of property should be abolished, 
since it brought suffering to the innocent members of the crim- 
inal’s family. It was better, he urged, to prevent crimes than to 
punish them; and this could be done by making the laws very 
clear and the punishments for their violation very certain,— 
above all, by spreading enlightenment through better education. 


Tue DEVELOPMENT OF PoLITICAL ECONOMY 


About the middle of the eighteenth century a new social 
science was born, namely, political economy. Scholars began 
to investigate in the spirit of natural science the sources of a 
nation’s wealth, the manner in which commodities were pro- 
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duced and distributed, the laws determining demand and sup- 
ply, the function of money and credit, and their influence upon 
industry and commerce. Previous to the seventeenth century 
these matters had seemed unworthy of scientific discussion. 
Few suspected that there was anything like law underlying the 
varying amount of wheat that could be bought for a shilling, 
or the rate of interest that a bank could charge. The ancient 
philosophers of Greece and Rome had despised the tiller of the 
soil, the shopkeeper, and the artisan, for these indispensable 
members of society at that period were commonly slaves. The 
contempt for manual labor had decreased in the Middle Ages; 
but the learned men who studied theology, or pondered over 
Aristotle’s teachings in regard to “form” and “essence,” rarely 
thought of considering the effect of the growth of population 
upon serfdom, or of an export duty upon commerce, any more 
than they tried to determine why the housewife’s milk soured 
more readily in warm weather than in cold, or why a field left 
fallow regained its fertility.’ 

Although ignorant of economic laws, the governments had 
come gradually to regulate more and more both commerce and 
industry. We have seen how each country tried to keep all the 
trade for its own merchants by issuing elaborate regulations 
and restrictions, and how the king’s officers enforced the mo- 
nopoly of the guilds Indeed, the French government, under 
Colbert’s influence, fell into the habit of regulating wel-nigh 
eer tineelnorder at the goods which were produced in 
France might find a ready sale abroad, the government fixed 
the quality and width of the cloth which might be manufac- 
tured and the character of the dyes which should be used. The 
king’s ministers kept a constant eye upon the dealers in grain 
and breadstuffs, forbidding the storing up of these products or 


1The medieval philosophers and theologians discussed, it is true, the ques- 
tion whether it was right or not to charge interest for money lent, and what 
might be a “just price.” But both matters were considered as ethical or theo- 
logical problems rather than in their economic aspects. 
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their sale outside a market. In this way they had hoped to 
prevent speculators from accumulating grain in order to sell 
it at a high rate in times of scarcity. 

In short, at the opening of the eighteenth century, states- 
men, merchants, and such scholars as gave any attention to 
the subject believed that the wealth of a country could be 
greatly increased by means of government regulation and en- 
couragement, just as in the United States today it is held by the 
majority of citizens that the government is able to increase 
prosperity and to improve the conditions of the wage-earners 
by imposing high duties upon imported articles. It was also 
commonly believed that a country, to be really prosperous, 
must export more than it imported, so that foreign nations 
would each year owe it a cash balance which would have to be 
paid in gold or silver and in this way increase its stock of 
precious metals. Those who advocated using the powers of 
government to encourage and protect shipping, to develop col- 
onies, and to regulate manufactures (see page 73) are known 
as “mercantilists.” 

About the year 1700, however, certain writers in France and 
England reached the conclusion that the government did little 
or no good by interfering with economic “Jaws” which it did 
not understand and whose workings it did not reckon with. 
They argued that the government restrictions often produced 
the worst possible results; that industry would advance far 
more rapidly if manufacturers were free to adopt new inven- 
tions instead of being confined by the governments restrictions 
to old and discredited methods; that, in France, the govern- 
ment’s frantic efforts to prevent famines by making all sorts 
of rules in regard to selling grain only increased the distress, 
since even the most powerful king could not violate with im- 
punity an economic law. So the new economists rejected the 
formerly popular mercantile policy. They accused the mercan- 
tilists of identifying gold and silver with wealth, and main- 
tained that a country might be prosperous without a favorable 
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cash balance. In short, the new school advocated “ free trade.” 


A French economist urged his king to adopt the motto Laissez 
faire (Let things alone) if he would see his realms prosper. 

The leading economist of Exance in the eighteenth century 
was Turgot, who, as head of the government for a brief period, 
made, as we shall see, an unsuccessful effort to remedy the 
existing abuses. He argued that it would be quite sufficient 
if “the government should always protect the natural liberty 
of the buyer to buy and of the seller to sell. For, the buyer 
being always the master to buy or not to buy, it is certain that 
he will select among the sellers the man who will give him at 
the best bargain the goods that suit him best. It is not less 
certain that every seller, it being his chief interest to merit 
preference over his competitors, will sell in general the best 
goods and at the lowest price at which he can make a profit 
in order to attract customers. The merchant or manufacturer 
who cheats will be quickly discredited and lose his custom 
without the interference of government.” 

The first gr tematic work upon politi y was 


published by a Scotch philoso Adam Smith, in 1776. His 
ar of the Wealth of Nations 
became the basis of all further progress in the science. He 
attacked the doctrines of the mercantilists and the various 
expedients which they had favored,—import duties, bounties, 
restrictions upon exporting grain, etc.,—all of which he be- 
lieved “retard instead of accelerating the progress of society 
toward real wealth and greatness; and diminish instead of in- 
creasing the real value of the annual produce of its labor and 
land.” In general he agreed with Turgot that the State should 
content itself with protecting traders and business men and 
seeing that justice was done; but he sympathized with the 
English navigation laws, although they obviously hampered 
commerce, and was not as thoroughgoing a free trader as many 
of the later English economists. 


1See pages 284 ff. 
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While the economists in France and England by no means 
agreed in details, they were at one in believing that it was 
useless and harmful to interfere with what they held to be the 
economic laws. They sought to bring the light of reason to 
bear, for example, upon the various bungling and iniquitous 
old methods of taxation then in vogue, and many of them 
advocated a single tax which should fall directly upon the 
landowner. They wrote treatises on practical questions, scat- 
tered pamphlets broadcast, and even conducted a magazine 
or two in the hope of bringing home to the people at large the 
economic evils of the time. 

It is clear from what has been said that the eighteenth cen- 
tury was a period of unexampled advance in general enlighten- 
ment. New knowledge spread abroad by the Encyclopedists, 
the economists, and writers on government—Turgot, Adam 
Smith, Montesquieu, Rousseau, Beccaria, and many others of 

\ lesser fame—led people to see the vices of the existing system 
and gave them at the same time new hope of bettering them- 
elves by abandoning the mistaken beliefs and the imperfect 
methods of their predecessors. The spirit of reform penetrated 
even into king’s palaces, and we must now turn to the actual 
attempts to improve affairs made by the more enlightene 
rulers of Europe. 


BENEVOLENT DESPOTS TAKE UP REFORM 


Far-sighted rulers aware that changes were inevitably com- 
ing, sought to forestall them and prevent serious disturbances 
by introducing reforms under their own guidance. It so hap- 
pened in the eighteenth century that there were several re- 


markably intelli m s,—Frederick Il of Prussia, 
Catheri reat of Russia, Emperor Joseph II and his 
Le seme rae (grand duke of Tuscany); and-Charles III 


of Spain. These rulers read the works of the reformers and 
planned“numerous ways in which they might remedy the evil 
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conditions in their realms by removing old restrictions that 
hampered the farmer and merchant, by making new and 
clearer laws, by depriving the clergy of wealth and power 
that seemed to them excessive, and by encouraging manu- 
factures and promoting commerce. 

These monarchs are commonly known as the “ enlightened”’ 
or “‘benevolent” despots. They were, no doubt, more enlight- 
ened than the older kings; at least they all read books and as- 
sociated with learned men. But they were not more benevolent 
than Charlemagne, or Canute, or Saint Louis, or Henry IV, 
all of whom, as well as many other European monarchs of 
earlier centuries, had believed it their duty to consider the 
welfare of their people. On the other hand, the monarchs of 
the eighteenth century were certainly despots in the full sense 
of the word. They held that the powers of the State were 
vested in them exclusively, and had no idea of permitting their 
subjects any share in the government. 

Se SLE ae besctical of the reforming 
rulers was Frederick the Great, who maintained that the king 
Was-mnerely-the-first-servant of the State. He believed that 
the ruler owed the State an account of the uses to which he 
put the taxes raised for its support and defense. He allowed 
the people no part in the government, it is true, but he worked 
very hard himself. He rose early and was busy all day. He 
was his own prime minister and the real head of all branches 
of the government, watching over the army and leading it in 
battle, attending to foreign affairs, guarding the finances, over- 
seeing the courts, journeying up and down the land investigat- 
ing the conduct of his officials and examining into the condition 
of his people. 

After the exhausting wars by which he had succeeded in 
rounding out his realms, Frederick bent his energies toward 
reviving his wasted country. He did not approve of serfdom, 
and even declared that\ the fact that the peasant belongs to 


the land and is the serf of the lord is revolting to mee) 
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Nevertheless he did not attempt to abolish the system. Indeed, 
he sanctioned the old division of his subjects into three classes 
—nobles, burghers, and peasants. Not only was everyone 
bound to remain in the class in-which he happened to be born, 
but no noble was permitted to acquire burgher or peasant 
land; no burgher, noble or peasant land; and no peasant, 
noble or burgher land. 

While retaining these old restrictions the king endeavored 
to improve the methods of farming and increased the amount 
of agricultural land by draining the swamps. From two great 

marshes he recovered four hundred thousand acres upon which 
\ he had several hundred villages built. These he peopled with 
\ foreigners, for he was intent upon increasing the population 
by immigration. Manufactures were also fostered, and Prussia 
began to develop some important industries. Me A 
, ( In religious matters Frederick was extremely tolerant; he 
held that his subjects should be allowed to worship God freely 
in any way they pleased» His kingdom had long been Prot- 
estant, but there were marly Catholics in parts of his scattered 
dominions. He welcomed Huguenots and Jesuits with equal 
cordiality and admitted Catholics as well as Protestants to his 
service. ‘I stand neutral between Rome and Geneva,” he once 
said; ‘he who wrongs his brother of a different faith shall be 
punished ; were I to declare for one or the other creed I should 
excite party spirit and persecution; my aim, on the contrary, 
is to show the adherents of the different churches that they 
are all fellow citizens.’’* = 
Frederick found the laws of his kingdom (like those of the 
other European countries) in a very confused condition, — 
cumbersome, contradictory, and the cause of innumerable 
delays and constant injustice. He determined to have a new 


1Frederick agreed with Voltaire in his contempt for theological disputes. A 
clergyman of Valangin was expelled from his pulpit by his congregation because 
he questioned eternal punishment; when he petitioned Frederick to reinstate 
him, the king replied, “If my loving subjects of Valangin choose to be eternally 
damned, it is not for me to interfere.” ; 
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code drawn up which should establish one clear system of law 
for all his territories. He died before it was completed, but it 
was issued by his successor. It declared that the object of all 
government is the welfare of the people; proclaimed the right 
of every man to pursue his own interests so long as he did not 
injure anyone else; and even maintained that it is the duty of 
the State to care for the poor and those who are out of work. 
On the other hand, it vested all the power in the king, gave 
to the people no part in the government, sanctioned serfdom 
and the old division of the people into classes, and empowered 
the king to check at any moment freedom of speech and the 
publication of books and periodicals which were distasteful to 
him. Frederick’s code is, in short, a picture of the benevolent 
despot who proclaims his anxiety to reform all abuses and help 
everybody, but who really clings to the old institutions and 
refuses to permit his subjects to express any opinion in regard 
to what should be done. 

In spite of his long wars and his’constant attention to the 
duties of government, Frederick found time, as we have seen, 
for reading and writing books, for music and art. He built 
near Berlin a palace which he called Sans Souci, where, “care- 
free” (as the name may be translated), he could collect his 
library, dine with the learned and witty men whom he had 
chosen for his companions, and play the flute. Voltaire lived 
with him for a time, and after his departure the king and 
the philosopher kept up an intimate correspondence until 
Voltaire’s death. 

Catherine II of Russia showed herself almost as interested 
in the philosophers and reformers as did Frederick. She 
invited Diderot to spend a month with her and was disap- 
pointed that D’Alembert would not consent to become the 
tutor of the grand duke Paul, the heir to the throne. She 
subscribed for the Encyclopedia, and bought Diderot’s li- 
brary when he got into trouble, permitting him to continue 
to use the books as long as he wished. In her frequent letters 
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to Voltaire she explained to him her various plans for re- 
forms which she was fond of discussing. 

She read both Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws and Beccaria’s 
Crimes and Punishments; and under their influence she sum- 
moned to Moscow in 1766 a great assembly which repre- 
sented all the various peoples under her scepter— Russians, 
Tartars, Kalmucks, Cossacks, and Laplanders—as well as the 
different classes, namely, nobles, townspeople, and peasants. 
She submitted to this assembly a draft of a new code of laws 
for Russia which she had based upon the Western writers, es- 
pecially Montesquieu and Beccaria. In this she declared that 
“the nation is not made for the ruler but the ruler for the 
nation”; ‘liberty is the right to do anything that is not for- 
bidden by law”’; “better that ten guilty should escape than that 
one innocent should suffer unjust punishment.” Intolerance, 
religious persecution, and the use of torture were condemned. 
When war broke out with Turkey the assembly was dismissed 
without finishing a task which it was, in any case, ill qualified 
to accomplish on account of its size and its mixed character. 

There was some talk of abolishing serfdom in Russia; but 
Catherine increased rather than decreased the number of serfs, 
and she made their lot harder than it had been before by for- 
bidding them to complain of the treatment they received at 
the hands of their masters. She appropriated the vast property 
of the churches and monasteries, using the revenue to support 
the clergy and monks; and such surplus as remained she de- 


voted to schools and hospitals. ; { 
Le 
Ko” dyauttinh D4 CHANGES 
It is clear that although Frederick and Catherine expressed 
great admiration for the reformers, they did not actually ef- 
fect any sweeping changes in the laws or the social order. 


Emperor Joseph II, who, after the death of his mother, Maria 
Theresa, in 1780, became ruler of the Austrian dominions, had, 
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however, the courage of his convictions. He proposed to trans- 
form the scattered and heterogeneous territories over which 
he ruled into a well-organized state in which disorder, con- 
fusion, prejudice, fanaticism, and intellectual bondage should 
disappear and all his subjects be put in possession of their 
“natural” rights. Germans, Hungarians, Italians, Poles, Bohe- 
mians, and Belgians were all to use the German language in 
official communications. The old irregular territorial divisions 
were abolished and his realms were divided into thirteen new 
provinces. All the ancient privileges enjoyed by the towns 
and the local assemblies were done away with and replaced 
by a uniform system of government in which his own officials 
enjoyed the control. 

Joseph visited France and was personally acquainted with 
D’Alembert, Rousseau, and Turgot. He also read with ap- 
proval the work of Febronius* attacking the power of the Pope. 
So it is no wonder that, although he still claimed to be a good 
Catholic, he undertook a radical reform of the Church. He 
was heartily opposed to the monks. “ The principles of monas- 
ticism,”’ he declared, “are in flat contradiction to human rea- 
son; monks are the most useless and dangerous subjects that 
a country can possess.” He particularly objected to those 
orders whose members devoted themselves to religious con- 
templation, which he regarded as worse than a waste of time; 
he consequently abolished some six hundred of their monas- 
teries and used their property for charitable purposes and to 
establish schools. He appointed the bishops without consult- 
ing the Pope and forbade the sending of money to Rome. Mar- 
riage was declared to be merely a civil contract and so was 
taken out of the control of the priests. Lutherans, Calvinists, 
and other heretics were allowed to worship in their own way. 
Only “enlightened” professors—that is, those who sympathized 
with joseph’s views—were to teach in the theological schools. 
The Emperor’s object was, in a word, to free the Austrian 


1See page 240. 
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Church from the papal control and bring it under his own. 
Pope Pius VI became so anxious in regard to the situation that 
in 1782 he actually traveled to Vienna in order to expostulate 
with Joseph personally. But the Emperor was firm; he for- 
bade anyone to confer with the Pope without his permission 
and even walled up all but one door of the palace where the 
Pontiff was entertained and had it carefully guarded lest His 
Holiness should gain the ear of the people. 

Joseph II sought to complete his work by attacking the 
surviving features of feudalism and encouraging the develop- 
ment of manufactures. He freed the serfs in Bohemia, Mora- 
via, Galicia, and Hungary, transforming the peasants into 
tenants; elsewhere he reduced the services due from them 
to the lord. He taxed nobles and clergy without regard to 
their claims to exemption and supplanted the confused and 
uncertain laws by a uniform system which is the basis of 
Austrian law today. He introduced a protective tariff and 
caused a large number of factories to be built. His preference 
for home industries he illustrated by giving away to the hos- 
pitals all the foreign wines in his cellars; and his spirit of 
economy, by forbidding the use of gold and silver for candle- 
sticks, and prohibiting the burial of the dead in coffins for the 
reason that this was a waste of wood which might be better 
employed. 

Naturally Joseph met opposition on every hand. The clergy 
abhorred him as an oppressor, and all who were forced to 
sacrifice their old privileges did what they could to frustrate 
his reforms, however salutary they might be. The Nether- 
lands, which he proposed to transform into an Austrian prov- 
ince, finally followed the example of the American colonies 
and declared themselves independent in 1790. The same year 
Joseph died, a sadly disappointed man, having been forced to 
give up almost all that he had hoped to accomplish. 

‘Joseph was followed by his brother Leopold, who, although 
he had introduced important reforms in the grand duchy of 
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Tuscany (over which he had ruled), deemed it wise to restore 
the Austrian dominions, so far as possible, to the condition in 
which they had been when Joseph began his reckless improve- 
ments. In this way he brought back the Netherlands to the 
Austrian fold and reassured those who had been terrified by 
the prospect of change. 


CuHar-Es ITI’s RerorMs IN SPAIN (1759-1788) 


In Italy, Don Carlos, the first Bourbon king of the Two 
Sicilies, had, like Leopold, striven to improve his very back- 
ward kingdom; and when, in 1759, he became king of Spain as 
Charles III, he adopted the career of a reformer in earnest. 
He began, however, like his fellow monarchs, by excluding 
the nation from all share in the government. He ignored the 
national assembly, or Cortes, and placed the control of all 
branches of government in the hands of his own ministers 
and officials. 

Like the other benevolent despots Charles III endeavored 
to increase the wealth of his kingdom by encouraging industry. 
Domestic manufactures were protected against foreign com- 
petition by a tariff. An agricultural college and trade schools 
were established, and highways, bridges, and canals were con- 
structed. Formerly all ships coming from the American colo- 
nies had been required to land their goods either at Seville 
or one or two other ports. Now all the Spanish ports were 
thrown open to colonial commerce. 

Scientific and economic questions were discussed in the 
newspapers and periodicals. The schools were taken out of 
the hands of the clergy. Modern science and philosophy were 
introduced into the universities of Alcala and Valencia; but 
that at Salamanca refused to make any change, on the ground 
that Aristotle was still satisfactory to all. 

In no respect were Charles’s reforms more striking than in 
his method of dealing with the Church. There were within 
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his realm sixty-six thousand priests, and three thousand mon- 
asteries with eighty-five thousand monks. The lands of the 
monasteries and churches amounted to about one fifth of the 
entire area of Spain. The king strictly limited the right of 
the Church to acquire more property and subjected its lands 
to taxation. Although Charles III, like Joseph, regarded him- 
self as a devout Catholic, he adhered to the principles advo- 
cated by Febronius, whose book had been translated into 
Spanish. He forbade any papal bull or decree to be executed 
before it had received his approbation; and when the Pope 
expostulated with him, he replied that he was responsible to 
God alone for his acts as king. 

Spain had long been proud of its vigilance in defending the 
purity of its religion. The Inquisition, which was an ancient 
Church court originally established by the Pope in the middle 
of the thirteenth century for the discovery and punishment of 
heretics, had been revived by the Spanish monarchs Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, in 1483, with a view to purging their king- 
doms of the religious errors of the numerous Jews and Moors, 
and it had developed into a great national institution. Thou- 
sands and thousands were convicted by this tribunal of holding 
false beliefs, uttering blasphemies, or practicing forbidden arts 
like sorcery or magic, and were condemned to be burned, 
whipped, imprisoned, or sent to the galleys." While the Inqui- 
sition was no longer so active in the eighteenth century as it 
had once been, no less than fourteen thousand persons are 


1In order to impress the people with the horror of heresy and the majesty of 
the Inquisition, the sentencing of those guilty of heresy was made a gorgeous 
public ceremony held in a great square “for the glory of God and the exalta- 
tion of our holy Catholic faith.” Everything was arranged to terrify and to 
humiliate the victims. For example, those who were to be burned wore miters 
and yellow cloaks adorned with flames. These autos-da-fé, or “acts of faith,” 
were regarded as a pious and fitting form of celebrating the advent of a new 
monarch. The last great public auto-da-fé was held in Madrid in 1680 to cele- 
brate the marriage of Charles II. The first French king, Philip V, refused to be 
present at a similar performance proposed for him, and it was given up. There- 
after the autos-da-fé were held in churches and became less and less important. 
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said to have been convicted by it of more or less grave offenses 
during the reign of the Bourbon king Philip V, and nearly 
eight hundred of these were burned alive. Charles III thought 
that the Inquisition contributed materially to the maintenance 
of public morals by condemning wrong teachings and books 
which were indecent or which attacked the government or 
religion. He did not, therefore, abolish it, but there were only 
four persons sent to the stake during his reign. 


THE SUPPRESSION OF THE JESUITS 


On one matter most of the Catholic monarchs were in hearty 
agreement: they were all opposed to the Jesuits, who had be- 
come increasingly unpopular during the eighteenth century. 
They had aroused the hostility of the kings by exalting the 
power of the Pope, and they had excited the enmity of the 
merchant class by their success in carrying on trade with India 
and the New World. The first country to expel the Jesuits 
was Portugal, where they were accused of stirring up disorder 
and plotting the death of the king. In 1759 large numbers of 
them were loaded onto ships and sent to the papal dominions, 
while others were imprisoned. The property of the order was 
confiscated. 

In France the quarrel between the Jesuits and the Jansen- 
ists—a party which clung to the Gallican liberties‘—had been 

1See page 240. The Jansenists derived their name from a theologian, Cor- 
nelius Jansen, who wrote a long Latin treatise upon the teachings of Saint Au- 
gustine. This contained certain doctrines resembling those of Calvin, although 
Jansen believed himself a devout Catholic and submitted all that he said to the 
judgment of the Pope. The Jesuits attacked the work when it appeared in 1640, 
and the Pope forbade the reading of the Augustinus. Nevertheless a party ad- 
hered to the teachings of Jansen, and one of their number, the famous Pascal, 
attacked the Jesuits in his Provincial Letters, which is regarded as a French 
classic. After interminable discussions the Pope, urged on by the Jesuits, is- 
sued in 1713 the important bull “ Unigenitus,” in which he condemned one hun- 


dred and one propositions of a work entitled Moral Reflections, by Quesnel, a 
prominent Jansenist. This led to forty years of disturbance, for the Pope or- 
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long and bitter. About the middle of the eighteenth century 
an association was formed by the enemies of the Jesuits for 
the express purpose of publishing pamphlets denouncing them 
and their teachings and rousing public opinion against them. 
Matters were brought to a crisis by the failure of a great Jesuit 
commercial house in Martinique. Its creditors declared the 
whole order responsible for the losses involved, and the case 
reached the parlement of Paris, the chief French court. When 
the lawyer representing the Jesuits argued that their property 
should be protected on.the ground that it was used to train 
youths in piety and learning, he was greeted with jeers from 
the crowd in the court room. The parlement decided against 
the Jesuits, ordered an investigation of their alleged pernicious 
teachings, and in 1762 dissolved the society on account of the 
perversity of their conduct and doctrines. Louis XV reluc- 
tantly ratified this measure two years later; and the Jesuits, 
to the number of four thousand, ceased to form an order in 
France, although they were permitted to remain in the country 
as individuals. 

Three years later Charles III of Spain followed the example 
set by Portugal and France and abolished the order in Spain 
without giving any reasons. He directed that the Jesuits be 
taken to the seacoast and shipped to the papal dominions. 
After the king of the Two Sicilies and the duke of Parma had 
likewise suppressed the order in their realms, all the various 
dered those to be cast out of the Church who refused to accept the “ Unigeni- 
tus.” A part of the clergy accepted the bull; but others refused to do so and 


were supported in their opposition by the king’s courts, as many of the judges 
were Jansenists, or, at any rate, hated the Jesuits on account of their ultramon- 
tane views. Finally, in 1752, a priest refused to perform the last sacraments in 
the case of a man accused of Jansenism. Other priests who had accepted the 
pull declined to perform the funeral services for those who rejected it, and 
bodies remained unburied, to the scandal and disgust of the community. This 
long struggle within the French Church, which did not come to an end until 
1756, prepared the way for the abolition in France of the Jesuits, and helped 
to discredit religion in the minds of those who read the writings of Voltaire, 


Diderot, and the other philosophers. 
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Bourbon rulers combined to induce the Pope to complete their 
work by putting an end to the Society of Jesus throughout 
Christendom. This he most reluctantly consented to do. In 
1773 Clement XIV issued the bull “Dominus ac Redemptor,” 
in which he confessed that the order no longer performed the 
services for which it had been founded, that it roused innumer- 
able complaints by mixing in politics, and that its continued 
existence was an obstacle in the way of a good understanding 
between the Pope and the House of Bourbon. He accordingly 
abolished the society, permitting its members to enter other 
orders or to become ordinary priests. At the time when the 
attack on the Jesuits began, the society numbered 22 »589 mem- 
bers and maintained nearly eight hundred colleges and semi- 
naries and two hundred and seventy mission stations, not to 
mention its commercial enterprises. 


It has become clear, as we have reviewed the activities of 
the various benevolent despots, that all of them were chiefly 
intent upon increasing their own power,—they were more des- 
potic than they were benevolent. They opposed the interfer- 
ence of the Pope and brought the clergy under their own 
control. In some cases they took a portion of the property of 
the churches and monasteries. They tried to improve the laws 
and do away with the existing contradictions and obscurities. 
They endeavored to “centralize” the administration and to 
place all the power in the hands of their own officials instead 
of leaving it with the nobles or the old local assemblies. They 
encouraged agriculture, commerce, and industries in various 
ways. All these measures were undertaken primarily with a 
view to strengthening the autocratic power of the ruler and 
augmenting the revenue and the military strength of his gov- 
ernment; for none of these energetic monarchs showed any 
willingness to admit the people to a share in the government, 
and only Joseph II ventured to attempt, unsuccessfully, to 
free the serfs from bondage to the soil. 
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Louis XVI as A BENEVOLENT DESPOT 


Strange as it may seem, the writings of the French philoso- 
phers had far more influence on Catherine of Russia and 
Joseph of Austria than upon their own sovereign, Louis XV. 
During his long reign from 1715 to 1774 Louis did more to 
add to the burdens of his people than to lighten their load. 
His unsuccessful wars, which had ended with the loss of all 
his American possessions and the victory of his enemies in 
India, had brought France to the verge of bankruptcy , indeed, 
in his last years his ministers repudiated a portion of the gov- 
ernment’s obligations. The taxes were already so oppressive as 
to arouse universal discontent, and yet the government was 
running behind seventy million dollars a year. The monarch’s 
personal conduct was scandalous, and he permitted his mis- 
tresses and courtiers to meddle in public affairs and plunder 
the royal treasury for themselves and their favorites. When at 
last he was carried off by smallpox, everyone hailed, with hopes 
of better times, the accession of his grandson and successor, 
Louis XVI. 

The new king was but twenty years old, ill educated, indo- 
lent, unsociable, and very fond of hunting and of pottering 
about in a workshop, where he spent his happiest hours. He 
was a well-meaning young man, with none of his grandfather’s 
vices, who tried now and then to attend to the disagreeable 
business of government, and would gladly have made his peo- 
ple happy if that had not required more energy than he pos- 
sessed. He had none of the restless interest in public affairs 
that we found in Frederick the Great, Catherine I, or his 
brother-in-law, Joseph II; he was never tempted to rise at 
five o’clock in the morning in order to read State papers. 

His wife was the beautiful Marie Antoinette, daughter of 
Maria Theresa. The marriage had been arranged in 1770 with 
a view to maintaining the alliance which had been concluded 
between France and Austria in 1756. The queen was only 
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nineteen years old when she came to the throne, light-hearted 
and on pleasure bent. She disliked the formal etiquette of the 
court at Versailles and shocked people by her thoughtless 
pranks. She rather despised her heavy husband, who did not 
care to share in the amusements which pleased her best. She 
did not hesitate to interfere in the government when she wished 
to help one of her favorites or to make trouble for someone 
she disliked. 

At first Louis XVI took his duties very seriously. It seemed 
for a time that he might find a place among the benevolent 
despots who were then ruling in Europe. He almost immedi- 
ately placed the ablest of all the French economists, Turgot, 
in the most important of the government offices, that of con- 
troller-general. Turgot was an experienced government offi- 
cial as well as a scholar. For thirteen years he had been the 
king’s representative in Limoges, one of the least prosperous 
portions of France. There he had had ample opportunity to 
see the vices of the prevailing system of taxation. He had 
made every effort to induce the government to improve its 
methods, and had tried to familiarize the people with the 
principles of political economy. Consequently, when he was 
put in charge of the nation’s finances, it seemed as if he and 
the conscientious young king might find some remedy for the 
recognized abuses. 

The first and most natural measure was economy, for only 
in that way could the government be saved from bankruptcy 
and the burden of taxation be lightened. Turgot felt that the 
vast amount spent in maintaining the luxury of the royal court 
at Versailles should be reduced. The establishments of the 
king, the queen, and the princes of the blood royal cost the 
State annually toward twelve million dollars. Then the French 
king had long been accustomed to grant “ pensions” in a reck- 
less manner to his favorites, and this required nearly twelve 
million dollars more. 

Any attempt, however, to reduce this amount would arouse 
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the immediate opposition of the courtiers, and it was the 
courtiers who really governed France. They had every oppor- 
tunity to influence the king’s mind against a man whose econ- 
omies they disliked. They were constantly about the monarch 
from the moment when he awoke in the morning until he went 
to bed at night; therefore they had an obvious advantage over 
the controller-general, who saw him only in business hours. 

Immediately upon coming into power Turgot removed a 
great part of the restrictions on the grain trade. He'prefaced 
the edict with a very frank denunciation of the government’s 
traditional policy of preventing persons from buying and sell- 
ing their grain when and where they wished. He showed that 
this did not obviate famines, as the government hoped that it 
might, and that it caused great loss and hardship. If the gov- 
ernment would only let matters alone, the grain would, he 
argued, go to those provinces where it was most needed; for 
there it would bring the best price. Turgot seized this and 
every similar opportunity to impress important economic the- 
ories upon the minds of the people. 

Early in 1776 Turgot brought forward two edicts which 
could not fail to rouse much opposition. The first of these 
abolished the guilds, which he declared exercised ‘‘a vast tyr- 
anny over trade and industry.” In almost all the towns the 
various trades of the baker, tailor, barber, sword-maker, hat- 
ter, cooper, and all the rest, were each in the hands of a small 
number of masters who formed a union to keep everyone else 
out, and who made such rules as they pleased about the way 
in which the work should be conducted. Sometimes only the 
sons of masters or those who married masters’ widows would 
be permitted to carry ona trade. Employers could not select 
the workmen they wished. ‘Often,’ Turgot declared, ‘‘ one 
cannot get the simplest job done without having it go through 
the hands of several workmen of different guilds and without 
suffering the delays, tricks, and exactions which the preten- 
sions of the various guilds encourage.” The king, therefore, 
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ordered that “‘it shall be free to all persons of whatever quality 
or condition they may be, even to all foreigners, to exercise 
in all our kingdom, and particularly in our good city of Paris, 
whatever profession or industry may seem good to them.” All 
the guilds were abolished, in spite of those who declared that 
industry would be ruined as soon as everybody was free to 
open a shop and offer his goods to the public. 

At the same time Turgot proposed an even more important 
reform. (Che over t had been accustomed to build and 
horses and carts and to work for a certain time every year with- 
out remuneration. This was, of course, a form of taxation and 
was known as the corvée. Turgot held that the peasants should 
not be required to bear this burden, and proposed to substitute 
for it a tax to be paid by the landholders. Both the clergy and 
nobility hotly opposed this reform on the ground that their 
privileges exempted them from the corvée, regarded as an ig- 
noble exaction which should fall only upon a peasant. Turgot 
confessed that his main aim was to begin a great reform of 
the vicious system of taxation which exempted the privileged 
classes from the corvée, the taille, and other contributions 
which should be borne by everybody according to his capacity. 


THE EVE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


edicts; but he had become_very ular, for each one of 
his reforms injured a particular class who thereafter becam 
his enemigs/ The nobles disliked him for substituting the land 
tax, which fell upon them, for the corvée, which only the peas- 
ants had borne. The clergy believed him a wicked philosopher ; 
for it was known that he had urged the pious Louis XVI, when 
he took his coronation oath, to omit the pledge to extirpate 
heresy from his realms. The tradespeople hated him for doing 
away with the guilds. 


Turgot compelled the parlement of Paris to register ot) 
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An Italian economist, when he heard of Turgot’s appoint- 
ment, wrote to a friend in France: “So Turgot is controller- 
general! He will not remain in office long enough to carry 
out his plans. He will punish some scoundrels; he will bluster 
about and lose his temper; he will be anxious to do good, 
but will run against obstacles and rogues at every turn. Public 
credit will fall; he will be detested; it will be said that he is 
not fitted for his task. Enthusiasm will cool; he will retire or 
be sent off, and we shall have a new proof of the mistake of 
filling a position like his in a monarchy like yours with an 
upright man and a philosopher.” 

The Italian could not have made a more accurate statement 
of the case had he waited until after the dismissal of ot, 
which took Le in May, 1776, much to the satisfaction of 
the court. ; 0 upright and well-intentioned, 
was not fond of the governmental duties to which Turgot was 
always calling his attention. It was much easier to let things 
go along in the old way; for reforms not only required much 
extra work, but also forced him to refuse the customary fa- 
vors to those around him. {It was perhaps not unnatural that 
the discontent of his young queen or of an intimate companion 
should outweigh the woes of the distant peasant. 

Although the privileged classes, especially the courtiers 
who had the king’s ear and the conservative lawyers in the 
parlements, prevented Turgot from carrying out the extensive 
reforms that he had in mind, and even induced the king to 
restore the guilds and to continue the corvée, Turgot’s in- 
istration nevertheless forwarded the FrenchRevoluyen. im 
the preambles to his edicts he carefully explained the nature of 
the abuses which the king was trying to remedy and so strove 
to enlist the sympathy of the public. He proposed that the 
king should form local assemblies to help him in the govern- 
ment, as otherwise too much power was left in the hands of 
the king’s officials. In short, while Turgot was quite satisfied 
to have a benevolent despot in France so long as the king 
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allowed himself to be led along the path of reform by a wise 
philosopher and economist, he was anxious to encourage public 
interest in the policy of the government, and believed it essen- 
tial to have the people’s representatives help in assessing the 
taxes and in managing local affairs. 

Necker, who, after a brief interval, succeeded Turgot, also 
contributed to the progress of the coming Revolution.in two 
ways. First, he So ee Ree Ge 
on | the war which France, as the ally of the United States, had 
undertaken against eu es the 
He ous eI Deg 
was the immediate cause of the Revolution. Second, he gave 
the natforits first opportumity-oftearning what was done with 
‘the public funds by presenting to the king (February, 1781) a 
report on the financial condition of the kingdom which was 
publicly printed and eagerly read. {There the people could see 
for the first time how much the taiMe and the salt tax actually 
took from them, and how much the king spent on himself and 
his favorites. 

Necker was ; soon followed by Calonne, who may be said to 

Cave precipitated the momentous reform which constitutes the 

rench Revolution) He was very popular at first with king 
and courtiers, for he spent the public funds far more recklessly 
than his predecessors. ) But naturally he soon found himself 
in a position where he could obtain no more ey. The 
parlements SOUIACCORLER THESE cTETCH Toa Te EN of 
peace, and the taxes were as high as it was deemed possible 
to make them. At last Calonne, finding himself desperately 
put to it, informed the astonished king that the State was on 
the verge of bankruptcy, and that: to prevent this disaster a 
radical reformation of “the whole public order” was necessary. 
This report of Calonne’s may be taken as the beginning of the 
French Revolution, for it was the firs e series Of events 
that led to the calling of a representative assembly which abol- 
ished the old régime and gave France a written constitution. ) 


CHAPTER IX 


ASE WRITE OUT A NEW PROGRAM 
FOR MANKIND 


THE ESTATES-GENERAL CONVENE IN 1789 


Calonne claimed that it was necessary, in_order_to avoid 
ruin>“"to reform everythin vicious in the State.” He pro- 
posed, therefore, to reduce the tayle, reduce the salt tax, i 
away with the inigueiy anton lines, correct the 

guilds;etc; But the chief reform, ne by far the most ditecult 
one, was to force the privileged classes to surrender their im- 
portant éXemptions from taxation. He hoped that if certain 
Main wore rmmie to thon they might be brought to con- 
sent to a land tax which should be levied on the nobility and 
clergy as well as on the third estate. So he proposed to the king 
that he should summon an assembly of persons prominent in 
Church and State, called Notables, to ratify certain changes 
which would increase the prosperity of the country and bring 


money enough into the treasury to meet the necessary expenses. 
The summoning of the les late in 1786 was really a 


revolution in itself. It pos eae ee ee ear os king 
that-he-found himself in a predicament from which he could 
nol escape who the ald of his eubiects The Notables whom 
he selected—bighops, archbishops, dukes, judges, high gov- 
ernment officials—were practically all members of the privi- 
le classes; but they still represented the nation, after a 
fashion, as distinguished from the king’s immediate circle of 
courtiers. 


In his opening address Calonne gave the Notables an idea 


o&the sad financial condition of the country. fhe government 
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was running behind some forty million dollars a yean) He 
could not continue to borrow, and economy, however strict, 
would not suffice to cover the deficit. ‘‘ What, then,” he asked, 
“remains to fill this frightful void and enable us to raise the 
revenue to the desired level? The abuses! Yes, gentlemen, 
the abuses offer a source of wealth which the State should 
appropriate, and which should serve to reéstablish order in 
the finances. ... Those abuses which must now be destroyed 
for the welfare of the people are the most important and the 
best guarded of all, the very ones which have the deepest roots 
and the most spreading branches. For example, those which 
weigh on the laboring classes, the pecuniary privileges, excep- 
tions to the law which should be common to all, and many 
an unjust exemption which can only relieve certain taxpayers 
by embittering the conditions of others; the general want of 
uniformity in the assessment of the taxes and the enormous 
difference which exists between the contributions of different 
provinces and of the subjects of the same sovereign; the se- 
verity and arbitrariness in the collection of the taille; the ap- 
prehension, embarrassment, and almost dishonor associated 
with the trade in breadstuffs; the interior customhouses and 
barriers which make the various parts of the kingdom like 
foreign countries to one another . . .””—all these evils, which 
public-spirited citizens had long deprecated, Calonne proposed — 
to abolish forthwith. 

The Notables, however nce in Calonne; most 
of them were determined not to give up their privileges, and 
they refused to ratify his program of reform. The king there- 
upon dismissed nne and soon sent the Notables home too 
(May na 07)- Hibben Aitsupice a eatiy DARE 
the more pressing financial reforms in the ordinary way, by 
drawing up edicts and by sending them to the parlements to 
be registered. 

The parlement of Paris resolved, as usual, to make the king’s 
ministry trouble and gain popularity for itself. This time it 
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resorted to a truly extraordinary measure. It not only refused 
to register two new taxes which the king desired, but asserted 
that “only the nation assembled_in the_Estates-General can 
give the consent necessary to the establishment of a permanent 
tax.” \Only the nation,” the parlement continued, “after it has 
learndd the true state of the finances, is able to destroy the 
great abuses and open up important resources.” This declara- 
tion was followed in a few days by thé respectful request that 
the king assemble the Estates-General of his kingdom. 

The refusal of the parlement to register the new taxes led 
to one of the old struggles between it and the king’s ministers. 
A compromise was arranged in the autumn of 1787; the parle- 
ment agreed to register a great loan, and the king pledged him- 
self to assemble the Estates-General within five years Dang 
the early months of 1788 a flood of pamphlets appearéd, criti- 
cizing the system of taxation and the unjust privileges and 
exemptions enjoyed by a few citizens to the detriment of the 
great mass of the nation. 

Suddenly the parlement of Paris learned that the king’s 
ministers were planning to put an end to its troublesome habit 
of opposing their measures. They proposed to remodel the 
whole judicial system and take from the parlement the right 
to register new decrees and consequently the right to protest. 
This, the parlement loudly proclaimed, was in reality a blow at 
the nation itself. (The ministers were attacking it simply be- 
cause it had acknowledged its lack of power to grant new taxes 
and had requested the king to assemble the representatives of 
the nation. The ministers, it claimed, were bent upon estab- 
lishing an out-and-out despotism in which there should no 
longee EE ay check whatever on the arbitrary power of the 
king. 7 say Behe oy 
~The parlement had long been wont to refer to certain “ fun- 
damental laws” as forming a sort of unwritten constitution 


limiting the powers of the king. In May, 1788, it ventured 


to proclaim publicly (1))the right of the nation to grant.all 
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taxes voluntarily through their representatives in the Estates- 
General ;/ (2)) the right of the provinces which had been 
annexed rance to retain all the liberties which the king 
had guaranteed to them when they came under his rule, and 
the right of the local parlement in each of these provinces to 
examine every edict of the king and refuse to register it if it 
did not conform to the constitutional laws of the province or 
violated its rights ; the right of the judges to retain their 
offices no matter how anxious the king might be to dismiss 
hem (a the right of every citizen, if arrested, to be brought 
immediately before a competent court and to be tried by the 
regular judges only. 

This was a very poor and inadequate sketch of a constitu- 
tion, but it was a definite protest against allowing the king to 
become an absolute and uncontrolled despot. According to 
the new edicts against which the parlement of Paris protested, 
tyrannical ministers might freely make new laws for the whole 
realm and completely ignore the special privileges which the 
king had pledged himself to maintain when Languedoc, Pro- 
vence, Dauphiny, Brittany, Béarn, Navarre, and other impor- 
tant provinces had originally been added to his kingdom. The 
cause of the parlements seemed the cause of the nation, and 
their protest contributed to the excitement and indignation 
which spread throughout France and continued until the whole 
system of government was completely reformed. 

When the king’s commissioners tried to proclaim the edicts 
which robbed the parlements of their right to register new laws, 
mobs collected and insulted them. At Rennes, in Brittany, 
they were besieged by the townspeople and had to be pro- 
tected by soldiers. At Toulouse a mob tore up the pavement 
to build barricades and prepared to resist the entry of the com- 
missioners. At Bordeaux the new laws were proclaimed under 
the protection of bayonets. Everywhere there were protests, 
usually accompanied by disorder. 

The most interesting events took place at Grenoble, where 
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the parlement of Dauphiny was accustomed to meet. It de- 
clared that, if the king persisted in his plan, he would break 
all the bonds which bound that province to France and that 
Dauphiny would consider itself entirely freed from the oath 
of fidelity to him.) When the king’s officers arrived to punish 
the parlement for its audacious utterances, they found the city 
ready to defend it. An assembly was convened at the neigh- 
boring Vizille, where representatives of the nobility, clergy, 
and third estate came together. They denounced the policy of 
the king’s ministers, demanded the speedy convocation of the 
Estates-General, and reiterated the right of the nation to grant 
all taxes and to be protected from arbitrary punishment. They 
claimed that they were vindicating the rights of the nation at 
large, and that they were ready, if necessary, to sacrifice any 
of their special privileges in the interest of the whole kingdom. 

This demonstration on the part of Dauphiny, and similar 
outbreaks in the other provinces, forced the king to dismiss the 
unpopular ministry and to recall Necker, who had followed 
Turgot as controller-general and in whom everybody had great 


confidence. Necker restored the parlements to their old power, 
Se EET aera , there seemed noth- 
ing to do but to call together the representatives of the people. 
Necker therefore announced that the Bstates-General would 


convene early the next year.’ 
Tt was now discovered that no one much about this 
body of which everyone was talking, for it had not met since 
Li . ° oo 
1614. e king accordingly issued a general invitation to 
———e 
scholars to find out all they could about the customs observed 
in the former meetings of the es. The public naturally 
became very much interested in a matter which touched them 
1The parlements immediately lost all their importance. They had helped to 
precipitate the reform, but they did not sympathize with any change which 
would deprive the privileged classes, to which their members belonged, of their 
ancient exemptions. They therefore forfeited their popularity when in Septem- 


ber, 1788, they declared that the Estates-General should meet in its old way, 
which would have enabled the privileged classes to stop any distasteful reforms. 
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so closely, and there were plenty of readers for the pamphlets 
which now began to appear in greater numbers than ever 
before. 

The old Estates-General had been organized in a way appro- 
priate enough to the feudal conditions under which it origi- 
nated. Each of the three estates of the realm—clergy, nobility, 
and third estate—sent an equal number of representatives, 
who were expected to consider not the interests of the nation 
but the special interests of the particular soci ich 
they respectively belonged. Accordingly the deputies of the 
thred estates did not sit together or vote as a single body. 
The members of each group first came to an agreement among 
themselves and then cast a single vote for the whole order. 
The Estates-General thus had three houses, instead of two like 
the English Parliament and the Congress of the United States, 
which had just been established. 

It was natural that this system should seem preposterous 
to the average Frenchman in 1788. If the Estates should be 
convoked according to the ancient forms, the two privileged 
classes would together be in a position to outvote the repre- 
sentatives allotted to the other twenty-five million inhabitants 
of France. It seemed impossible that any important reforms 
could be adopted in an assembly where those who had every 
selfish reason for opposing the most necessary changes were 
given two votes out of three{ Necker, whom the king had re- 


called in the hope th ight succeed_i justing the 
Anan TCL hehe ight haves many dep- 
uti oth the other order -together,—namely, six hun- 
dred, Ebut he would not consent to having the three orders sit 


and vote together, as the nation at large desired. ) 

Of the innumerable pamphlets which now appeared, the most 
famous was that written by Sieyés, called ‘What is the Third 
esate?” He claimed that the aristocrats,” or the privileged 
classes, ought to be simply neglected, since the deputies of 
the third estate would represent practically the whole nation, 
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‘s namely, some twenty-five million or more individuals of whom 
less than two hundred thousand, as he estimated, were nobles 
and priests. ‘It is impossible,” he says, “to answer the ques- 
tion What place should the privileged orders be assigned in the 

~ social body; for it is like asking, Where, in the human body, 
does the malign ulcer belong which torments and weakens the 
unhappy victim?” d 
Besides the great question as to whether the deputies should 

vote by head or by order, the pamphlets discussed what re- 
forms the Estates should undertake. We have, however, a still 
more interesting and important expression of public opinion in 
France at this time in the cakiers, or lists of grievances and 


suggestions for reform, which, in pursuance of an old custom, 
or an old cust 


Pas anes eb. DIET (ae village and tow 
throughout France had an opportunity to tell quite frankly 
exactly what it suffered from the existing system, and what re- 
forms it desired that the Estates-General should bring abou 
These cahiers were the “last will and testament” of_the old_ 
. . . .— w= 
régime, and Tiley constitute a unique historical documen’-of 
peace icomple ens e sae (N 0 one can read 
the cahkiers without seeing that the nation’ was ready forthe 
great transformation which, within a year, was to destroy a 
great part of the social and political system under which the 
French had lived for centuries. 

Almost all the cahiers agreed that the prevailing disorder 
and the pee ence ee oe ee i NE 
ters were perhaps the fundamental evils. One of them says, 
“Since arbitrary power has been the source of all the evils 
which afflict the State, our first desire is the establishment of 
a really national constitution, which shall define the rights of 
all and provide the laws to maintain them.” No one dreamed 
at this time of displacing the king or of taking the government 
out of his hands. The people wished only to change an abso- 


lute monarchy into a limited, or constitutional, one. All that 
seemed necessary was to make sure that the things which the 
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government might not do should be solemnly and irrevocably 
determined and put upon record, and that the Estates-General 
should meet periodically to grant the taxes, give the king advice 
in national crises, and expostulate, if necessary, against any 
violations of the proposed charter of liberties. 

The king expressed the wish that he might reach all his 
subjects, no matter how remote or humble they might be. He 
consequently permitted everyone whose name appeared upon 
the list of taxpayer vote, either directly or indirectly_{for, 
Feet eh ae erat had always been careful 
to have everyone pay taxes who had any property whatever, 
this was practically equivalent to modern universal manhood 
suffrage—at least in the country districts. 

The village priests were all allowed to vote directly for 
deputies of their order. Since they hated the rich prelates 
who spent their time at the court at Versailles, they naturally 
elected as many as they could of their own rank{ The result 
was that two thirds of the representatives of the clergy in the 
Estates-General were simple parish priests who were in sym- 
pathy with the people and more commonly sided with the 
third estate than with the bishops and abbots, who were bent 
upon defending the old privileges and blocking reform. 


\ Tue ESTATES BECOME A NATIONAL Asseatezy) 


With the ideas expressed in the cahiers in mind, the Estates 
assembled at Versailles and held their first session on May 5 
1789. The king had ordered the deputies to wear the same 
costumes that had been worn at the last meeting of the Estates 
in 1614; but no royal edict could call back the spirit of earlier 
centuries. The representatives of the third estate refused to 
organize themselves in the old way as a separate order. They 
sent invitation after invitation to the deputies of the clergy 
and nobility, requesting them to join the people’s representa- 
tives and deliberate in common on the great interests of the 
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nation. Some of the more liberal of the nobles—Lafayette, 
for example—and a large minority of the clergy wished to 
meet with the deputies of the third estate." Butthey were out- 
voted; and finally the deputies of the third estate (under the 
Sige , losing patience, declared themselves on 
June 1 ati Assembly.” They argued that, since they 
ae aoe least 96 percent of the entire nation, the 
deputies of the privileged orders might be neglected altogether. 
This usurpation of power on the part of the third estate trans- 
formed the old feudal Estates, voting by orders, into the first 
modern national representative assembly on the continent of 
Europe. 

Under the influence of his courtiers the king tried to restore 
the old system by arranging a solemn joint session of the three 
orders, at which he presided in person. )He presented a long 
program of excellent reforms, and then bade the Estates sit 


apart, according to the former custom. But it waslike bidding 

ter to run uphill. Three days before, when the commons 
had Yound Themselves excluded from their regular place of 
meeting on account of the preparations for the royal session, 
they had betaken themselves to a neighboring building called 
the Tennis Court. Here, on June 20, they took the famous 
“Tennis Court” oath never to separate “until the constitu- 
tion of the kingdom should be established and placed upon a 
firm foundation.” Their purpose to resist all schemes to frus- 
trate a general reform was strengthened by the support of 
over half of the deputies of the clergy, who joined them the 
day before the royal session. 

Consequently, when the king finished his address and com- 
manded the three orders to disperse immediately so as to 
resume their separate sessions, most of the bishops, some of 


1The nobles, of whom a few sympathized with the third estate, rejected the 
proposed union by a vote of 188 to 47. The vote of the clergy, made up largely 
of parish priests, stood 133 to 114; so ten more ayes, in their case, would have 
turned the scale. 
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the parish priests, and a great part of the nobility obeyed; the 
rest sat still, uncertain what they should do. When the master 
of ceremonies ordered them to comply with the king’s com- 
mands, Count Mirabeau, who was to prove himself the most 
distinguished statesman among the deputies, told him bluntly 
that they would not leave their places except at the point of 
the bayonet. The weak king almost immediately gave in, and 

’ a few days later he ordered all the deputies of the privileged 
orders who had not done so already to join the commons. 

/ This was a momentous victory for the nation. The repre- 
sentatives of the privileged classes TAT beer forced to unite 
with the third estate, to deliberate with them, and to vote * by 
head.” Moreover, the National Assembly had pledged itself 
never to separate until it had regenerated the kingdom and 
had given France a constitution. It was no longer simply to 
vote taxes and to help the king’s treasury out of its perennial 
difficulties. 


The National began in earnest the great task 
of preparing a constitution fox France. It was, however, soon 
. 


interrupted. group of noblemen and prelates who 
spent Inveh of their time in the king’s palace formed what was 


known as the court party. They were not nunt s but could 
influence the King as ho other group in the nation could do. 
They naturally opposed reform: they wished neither to give 
up their own privileges nor to have the king come under the 
control of the National Assembly, for that would mean that he 
would no longer be able to give them the pensions and lucra- 
tive positions which they now readily obtained. This court 
“ring” enjoyed the hearty support of the queen, Marie Antoi- 
nette, and of the king’s younger brother, the count of Artois, 
both of whom regarded the deputies of the third estate as inso- 
lent and dangerous agitators who proposed to rob the monarch 
of the powers which had been conferred upon him by God 
himself. The queen and her friends had got rid of Turgot and 
Calonne, who had endeavored to change the old order; why 
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should they not disperse the Estates-General, which was es- 
caping from the control of the clergy and nobility? ) 

The king agreed to the court party’s plans. He summoned 
te Ss and Gest to in Te of France and 
senta compahy of them into Parisin Menon ets, might 
suppress any violence on the part of the townspeople should 
he decide to send the arrogant deputies home. He was also 
induced to dismiss_Necker, who enjoyed a popularity that he 
had, in reality, done little to merit. 

When the people of Paris saw the troops gathering and 
heard of the dismissal of Necker, they became excited. }Camille 
Desmoulins, a brilliant young journalist, rushed into the gar- 
den of the Palais Royal, where crowds of people were discuss- 
ing the situation, and, leaping upon a table, announced that 
the Swiss and German soldiers would soon be slaughtering 
all the “patriots.” He urged the people to arm and defend both 
themselves and the National Assembly from the attacks of 
the court party, which wished to betray the nation. All night 
the mob surged about the streets, seeking arms in the shops 
of the gunsmiths and breaking into bakeries and taverns to 
satisfy their hunger and thirst. 

This was but the prelude to the great day of July 14, when 
crowds of people assembled to renew the search for arms and 
to perform, mayhap, some deed of patriotism. One of the law- 
less bands made its way to the ancient fortress of the Bas- 
tille, which stood in a poorer quarter of the city. Here the 
mob éxpected to discover arms, but the governor of the for- 
tress, Delaunay, naturally refused to supply the crowd with 
weapons. He had, moreover, mounted cannons on the para- 
pets, which made the inhabitants of the region very nervous. 
The people hated the castle, which they imagined to be full 
of dark dungeons and instruments of torture. It appeared to 
them a symbol of tyranny, for it had long been used as a place 
of confinement for those whom the king imprisoned by his 
arbitrary orders, the lettres de cachet. While there seemed 
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no hope of taking the fortress, whose walls, ten feet thick, 
towered high above them, the attempt was made. Negotiations 
with the governor were opened, and during these a part of 
the crowd pressed across a drawbridge into the court. Here, 
for some reason that has never been explained, the troops in 
the castle fired upon the people and killed nearly a hundred of 
them. Meanwhile the mob on the outside continued an in- 
effectual but desperate attack until Delaunay was forced by 
the garrison to surrender on condition that they should be 
allowed to retire unmolested. The drawbridge was then let 
down, and the crowd rushed into the gloomy pile. They found 
only seven prisoners, whom they freed with great enthusiasm. 
But the milder element in the crowd was unable to restrain 
its violent and cruel members, who proposed to avenge the 
slaughter of their companions in the courtyard of the Bastille. | 
Consequently the Swiss soldiers, who formed the garrison, were 
killed, and their heads, with that of Delaunay, were paraded 
about the streets on pikes. 

Thg_attack on the Bastille was an instance of mob excite- 
ment, but was speedily exalted into one of the most impressive 
and dramatic events in modern history, and its anniversary 
is still celebrated in France as the chief national holiday. On 
that day the people of Paris were assumed to have arisen in 
their might to protect themselves against the plots of the 
courtiers, who wished to maintain the old despotic system. 
They attacked an ancient monument of despotism, forced the 
king’s officer in charge of it to capitulate, and then destroyed 
the walls of the fortress, of which nothing now remains except 
a line of white stones to mark its former site. The events of 
he fourteenth of July, 1789, have been “disfigured and trans- _ 
figured by legends”; but they opened a new era of freedom, as 
they reduced the danger of a return to the ancien régime. It 
is true that the court party continued to make trouble, but its 
opposition served to hasten rather than to impede changes. 
Some of the leaders of the group, among them the king’s 
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younger brother, the count of Artois (who was destined to be- 
come king as Charles X), left France immediately after the 
fall of the Bastille and began actively urging foreign monarchs 
to intervene and protect Louis XVI from the reformers. 

It had become clear that the king could not maintain order 
in Paris. The shopkeepers and other members of the middle 
classes were compelled to protect themselves against the wild 
crowds made up of men who were bent on extreme measures, 
reénforced by the disorderly elements of the capital and by 
half-starving men who had drifted to Paris on account of a 
famine which prevailed in the provinces. (In the hope of _pre- 


venting attacks _on individuals and the sacking of shops, a 
“national guard” was organized, made up_of volunteers from 
the well-to-do citizens. General Lafayette, one_of the most 
liberal-minded of the nobles, was put in command, This de- 
prived the king of every excuse for calling in his regular troops 


to insure order in Paris, and put the military power into the 
hands of the bourgeoisie, as the French call the class made up 


of the € prosperous business men. 
The government aris was reorganized, and a mayor, 


chosen from_among the members of the National Assembly, 


was put at the head of the new commune, as the municipal 
governiment-was called. The other cities of France also began 
with one accord, after the dismissal of Necker and the fall of 
the Bastille, to promote the Revolution by displacing or sup- 
plementing their former governments by committees of their 
citizens. These improvised communes, or city governments, 
established national guards, as Paris had done, and thus main- 
tained order. The news that the king had approved of the 
changes at Paris confirmed the citizens of other cities in the 
conviction that they had done right in taking the control into 
their own hands.( We shall hear a good deal of the commune, 
or municipal government, of Paris later, as it played a very 
important réle in the Reign of restore) 

By the end of the month of July the commotion reached 
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the country districts.(A curious panic swept over the land, 
which the peasants long remembered as “the great fear.) A 
mysterious rumor arose that the “brigands” were coming! 
The terrified people did what they could to prepare for the 
danger, although they had no clear idea of what it was; neigh- 
boring communities combined with one another for mutual 
protection. When the panic was over, and people saw that 
there were no brigands after all, they turned their attention to 
an enemy by no means imaginary, that is, the old régime. The 
peasants assembled on the village common, or in the parish 
church, and voted to pay the feudal dues no longer. The next 
step was to burn the chateaux, or castles of the nobles, and thus 
to destroy the records of the peasants’ obligations to their 
feudal lords. ; 


Tue RiIGHTs oF MAN PROCLAIMED 


During the early days of August, 1789, the news reached 
the National Assembly that the peasants were burning the 
castles of their lords and refusing to pay tithes, taxes, rents, 
or feudal dues. The Assembly, which had been in session for 
about three months, now realized that sweeping reforms could 
not be much longer delayed. Consequently during the cele- 
brated night session of August 4-5, amid great excitement, 
the members of the privileged orders, led by the viscount of 
Noailles, a relative of Lafayette who had fought with him in 
America, vied with one another in surrendering their ancient 
privileges.* 

The exclusive right of the nobility to hunt and to maintain 
their huge pigeon houses was abolished, and the peasant was 

1Of course, the nobles and clergy had very little Sree Par eaee ie 
privileges even if they did not give them up voluntarily. ‘This was bitterly em- 
phasized by Marat in his newspaper, The Friend of the People. “Let us not be 
duped! If these sacrifices of privileges were due to benevolence, it must be 


confessed that the voice of benevolence has been raised rather late in the day. 
When the lurid flames of their burning chateaux have illuminated France, these 
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permitted to kill game which he found on his land. The tithes 
SEine CRUch were dons away with, Exemptions from the 
payment of taxes were abolished forever. It was decreed that 
/ “taxes shall be collected from all citizens and from all prop- 
/ erty in the same manner and in the same form,” and that “all 
citizens, without distinction of birth, are eligible to any office 
or dignity.” Moreover, inasmuch as a national constitution 
would be of more advantage to the provinces than the privi- 
leges which some of these enjoyed, and (so the decree con- 
tinues) “inasmuch as the surrender of such privileges is 
essential to the intimate union of all parts of the realm, it is 
decreed that all the peculiar privileges, pecuniary or otherwise, 
Of.the provinces, principalities, districts, cantons, cities, and 
communes are once for all abolished and are absorbed into * 
the law common to all Frenchmen.” 

This decree thus proclaimed the equality and uniformity for 
which the French people had so long sighed. The injustice of 
the former system of taxation could never be reintroduced. 
All France was to have the same laws, and its citizens were 
henceforth to be treated in the same way by the State, whether 
they lived in Brittany or Dauphiny, in the Pyrenees or on the 

Rhine./A few months later the Assembly went a step farther 
in consolidating and unifying France. It wiped out the old 
provinces altogether by dividing the whole country into dis- 
tricts of convenient size, called départements.) These were 
much more numerous than the ancient divisions, and were 
namedvafter rivers and mountains. This obliterated from the 
map all reminiscences of the feudal disunion. 

€ cahters had suggested that the Estates should 
draw up a clear statement of the rights of the individual citi- 
zen. It was urged that the recurrence of abuses and the insid- 





people have been good enough to give up the privilege of keeping in fetters men 
who had already gained their liberty by force of arms. When they see the pun- 
ishment that awaits robbers, extortioners, and tyrants like themselves, they gen- 
erously abandon the feudal dues and agree to stop bleeding the wretched people 
who can barely keep body and soul together.” 


x\ 
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ious encroachments of despotism might in this way be forever 
prevented. (The National Assembly consequently determined 
to prepare such a declaration in order to gratify and reassure 
the people and to form a basis for the new constitution 

This Declaration of the Rights of Man (completed August 


\26) is one_of the mos € documents in the history of 
A Europe. It not only arouse énthusiasm when it was 


first published, but it appeared over and over again, in a modi- 
fied form, in the succeeding French constitutions down to 1848, 
and has been the model for similar declarations in many of the 
other Continental states. It was a dignified repudiation of the 
abuses described in the preceding chapter. Behind each article 
there was some crying evil of long standing against which the 
people wished to be forever protected—lettres de cachet, re- 
ligious persecution, censorship of the press, and despotism in 
eneral. 

The Declaration sets forth that ““men are born and remain 
equal in rights, Socal distinctions can only be founded upon 
the general good.” ‘‘ Law is the expression of the general will. 
Every citizen has a right to participate, personally or through 
his representative, in its formation. It must be the same for 
all.” ‘‘No person shall be accused, arrested, or imprisoned 
except in the cases and according to the forms prescribed by 
law.” ‘No one shall be disquieted on account of his opinions, 
including his religious views, provided that their manifestation 
does not disturb the public order established by law.” “The 
free communication of ideas and opinions is one of the most 
precious of the rights of man. Every citizen may, accordingly, 
speak, write, and print with freedom, being responsible, how- 
ever, for such abuses of this freedom as shall be defined by 
law.” ‘All citizens have a right to decide, either personally or 
by their representative, as to the necessity for contributions 
to the public treasury, to grant these freely, to know to what 
uses they are put, and to fix the proportion, the mode of assess- 
ment and of collection, and the duration of the taxes.” “Society 


ae 
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has the right to require of every public agent an account of his 

administration.” Well might the Assembly claim, in an address 

to the people, that “the rights of man had been misconceived 

and insulted for centuries,” and boast that they were “ reéstab- 

lished for all humanity in this declaration, which shall serve 
an everlasting war cry against oppressors.” 

The king hesitated to ratify the Declaration of the Rights 
of Man end about the first of October, rumors became cur- 
rent that, under the influence of the courtiers, he was calling 
together troops and preparing for another attempt to put an 
end to the Revolution, similar to that which the attack on the 
Bastille had frustrated. A regiment arrived from Flanders and 
was entertained at a banquet given by the king’s guard at Ver- 
sailles. The queen was present, and it was reported in Paris 
that the officers, in their enthusiasm for her, had trampled un- 
der foot the new national colors—the red, white, and blue— 
which had been adopted after the fall of the Bastille. These 
events, along with the scarcity of food due to the poor crops of 
the year, aroused the excitable Paris populace to fever heat. 

On October 5 several thousand women and a number of 
armed men marched out to Versailles to ask bread of the king, 
in whom they had great confidence personally, however sus- 
picious they might be of his friends and advisers. Lafayette 
marched after the crowd with the national guard, but did not 
prevent some of the people from invading the king’s palace the 
next morning and nearly murdering the queen, who had be- 
come very unpopular. She was believed to be still an Austrian 
at heart and to be in league with the counter-revolutionary 
party. 

( The people declared that the king must accompany them to 
Paris, and he was obliged to consent.) Far from being disloyal, 
they assumed that the presence of the royal family would in- 
sure plenty and prosperity ( So they gayly escorted the “ baker 
and the baker’s wife and the baker’s boy,” as they jocularly 
termed the king and queen and the little dauphin, to the 
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(p ce of the Tuileries, where the king took up his residence, 

practically a prisoner, as it proved, The National Assembly 
soon followed him and resumed its sittings in a riding-school 
near the Tuileries. ) 

This transfer of the king and the Assembly to the capital 
was a fateful event in the development of the Revolution. The 
work of reform was by no means completed, and now the dis- 
orderly element of Paris could at any time invade the galleries 
and interrupt those deputies who proposed measures that did 


not meet with their approval. Marat’s newspaper, The Friend 
ofthe People, assured the poor of the city that they were the 
real “patriots.” Before long they came to hate the well-to-do 
middle class (the bourgeoisie) almost as heartily as they hated 
the nobles, and they were ready to follow any leader who talked 
to them about “liberty ” and whovaguely denounced “traitors.” 
Under these circumstances the populace might at any time get 
control of Paris, and Paris of the National Assembly. And so 
it fell out, as we shall see. 

No one was more impressed by the danger than Mirabeau, 


whose keen insight cannot fail to fill every student of the 


French Revolution with admiration. aed 
royal family to Paris, Mirabeau_became a sort of uno ad- 
as both he and the queen abhorreéd the great orator and states- 
good when Mirabeau pointed out to Louis that both he and 
the Assembly were really prisoners in Paris, which was con- 
stantly subject to the most serious disturbances. ‘Its inhabit- 
ants when excited are irresistible. Winter is approaching, and 
food may be wanting. Bankruptcy may be declared. What 
will Paris be three months hence?—assuredly a poorhouse, 
perhaps a theater of horrors. Is it to such a place that the 
head of the nation should intrust his existence and our only 
hope?” The king, he urged, should openly retire to Rouen 
and summon the Assembly to him there, where reforms could 
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be completed without interruption or coercion. Above all 
things, the king must not go eastward, else he would be sus- 
pected of joining the runaway nobles who were hanging about 
the boundaries. Yet, as we shall see, when the king finally de- 
cided to escape from Paris eighteen months later, this was pre- 
cisely what he did. 

But for some time’there was no considerable disorder. The 
deputies worked away on the constitution, and on February 4, 
1790, the king visited the Navona! suv and solemnly 
pledged himself and the queen to accept the new form of gov- 
ernment. 1 is-provided that_the sove Sign should rule both 
bythe grace of Gor] and By the constitutional Jaw of the Stats ) 
but the nation was to be superior to the law, and the law to the 
king. The_king was to be the chief executive and to be per- 
mitted to veto bills passéd by the-Assembly, unless they were 
ee hea ree ele in which case they 
would become law without his ratification. This was called the 
suspensive veto and was supposed to be modeled upon that 

ranted to the-president of the United States. 

The constitution naturally provided that the laws should be 
made and PEM ctanted bya re Pe sal ee oe 
should meet Yégularly. This was to consist, like the ational 
Assembly, of one house, instead OF two as in the English Par- 
lianment. Many-had favored the system of two houses; but the 
nobility and clergy, who would have composed the upper house 
on the English analogy, were still viewed with suspicion as 


likely to wish to restore the privileges of which they had just 
been deprived. Only those citizens who paid a_tax e ual to 





three days’ labor were permitte Ote 
é sse : 0 people had, consequently, 
no i ment in spite of the Declaration of the 


Rights of Man, which assured equal rights to all. This and 


other restrictions tended to keep the power in the hands of 


the middle class... \ 
| 
| 
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REMODELING OF THE ANCIENT CHURCH 


Of the other reforms of the National Assembly, the most 
important related to the Church, which, as has been explained, 
continued up to the time of the Revolution to be very rich and 
powerful, and to retain many of its medieval prerogatives and 
privileges. Its higher officials, the bishops and abbots, received 
very large revenues, and often one prelate held a number of 
rich benefices, the duties of which he utterly neglected while 
he amused himself at Versailles. The parish priests, on the 
other hand, who really performed the manifold and important 

functions of the Church, were scarcely able to live on their 
~ incomes. This unjust apportionment of the vast revenue of the 
Church naturally suggested the idea that, if the State confis- 
cated the ecclesiastical possessions, it could see that those who 
did the work were properly paid for it, and might, at the same 
time, secure a handsome sum which would help the govern- 
ment out of its financial troubles. Those who sympathized 
with Voltaire’s views were naturally delighted to see their old 
enemy deprived of its independence and made subservient to 
the State, and even many good Catholics hoped that the new 
system would be an improvement upon the old. 
\ The tithes had been abolished in August, together with the 
feudal dues. This measure deprived the Church of perhaps 
thirty million dollars a year.\On November 2, 1789, a decree 
Was puSseU provide thet “al the ecclesiastical possessions are 
ninen erent SRC aa ia that it provides 


proper r the e intaining religious services, for 






the poor.’{ This decree deprived the bishops and priests of their 
benefices and made them dependent on salaries paid by the 
State. The monasteries and convents were also, when called 
upon, to give up their property to meet the needs of the State.? 


1The medieval monastic orders, feeble and often degenerate, still continued 
to exist in France at the opening of the Revolution— Benedictines, Carthusians, 
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The National Assembly a little later ordered inventories t 
be made of the lands and buildings and various sources of 
revenue which the bishops, priests, and monks had so long 
enjoyed, and then the Church property was offered for sale. 
Meanwhile, to supply an empty treasury, the Assembly deter- 
mined to issue a paper currency for which the newly acquired 
lands would serve as security. Of these assignats, as this paper 
money was called, we hear a great deal during the revolu- 
tionary period. They soon began to depreciate, and ultimately 
a great part of the forty billions of francs issued during the 
next seven years was repudiated. 

After depriving the Church of its property the Assembly 
deemed it necessary to reorganize it completely, and drew up 
the so-called Civil Constitution of the Clergy, The one hun- 
dred and thirty-four ancient bishoprics, some of which dated 
back to the Roman Empire, were reduced to eighty-three, so as 
to correspond with the new “departments” into which France 
had just been divided. Each of these became the diocese of 
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Cistercians, Franciscans, Dominicans. The State still recognized the solemn vows 
of poverty taken by the monks and viewed them as incapable of holding any 
property or receiving any bequests. Moreover, it regarded it as its duty to arrest 
a runaway monk and restore him to his monastery. The National Assembly, 
shortly after declaring the property of the monasteries at the disposal of the 
nation, refused (February 13, 1790) longer legally to recognize perpetual mo- 
nastic vows, and abolished all the orders which required them. The monks and 
nuns were to be free to leave their monasteries and were, in that case, to re- 
ceive a pension from the government of from seven hundred to twelve hundred 
francs. Those, however, who preferred to remain were to be grouped in such 
houses as the government assigned them. In a year or so a good many of the 
monks appear to have deserted their old life, but very few of the nuns. Those 
who remained were naturally the most conservative of all; they opposed the 
Revolution and sided with the nonjuring clergy. This made them very un- 
popular with the Legislative Assembly, which in August, 1792, ordered all the 
monasteries to be vacated and turned over to the government for its use. At 
the same time it abolished all the other religious communities and associations, 
such as the Oratorians and the Sisters of Charity, which, without requiring any 
solemn vows, had devoted themselves to teaching or to charitable works, Many 
of these religious congregations, as the French call them, were revived during 
the course of the nineteenth century and became the cause of a considerable 
amount of agitation. 





a bishop/\who was no longer to be appointed by the king and 
confirmed by the Pope* but was looked upon as a government 
official, to be elected, like other government officials, by the 
people, and paid a regular salary. riests too were to be 
chosen by the people instead of by the bishop or lord of the 
manor, as formerly ; and their salaries were to be substantially 
increased. In Paris Lame id Eee ceraananeant 
smaller places less, but never an amount below twelve hundred 
francs; even in the smallest villages they received over twice 
the minimum paid under the old régime. Lastly, it was pro- 
vided that clersymon, UpOH Secepting SINCE, must all take a 
oath, like other government officials, to be faithful to the na- 
_ tion, the law, and the king, and to “maintain with all their 
~~might the constitution decreed by the Assembly.” 
ivi ituti roved a serious mis- 
take. Although the half-feudalized Church had sadly needed 
nee) 
reform, the worst of its abuses might have been remedied with- 
out overturning the whole system, which was hallowed in the 
minds of most of the French people by age and religious ven- 
eration. The arbitrary suppression of fifty-one bishoprics; the 
election of the bishops by the ordinary voters, who included 
Protestants, Jews, and unbelievers; the neglect of the Pope’s 
rights,—all shocked and alienated thousands of those who 
had hitherto enthusiastically applauded the reforms which the 
Assembly had effected. The king gave his assent to the Civil 
Constitution, but with the fearful apprehension that he might 
be losing his soul by so doing. From that time on he became 
an enemy of the Revolution on religious grounds. 

The bishops, with very few exceptions, opposed the changes 
and did all that they could to prevent the reforms from being 
carried out. Accordingly (November 27, 1790) the irritated 

1See pages 234 f. The decrees that abolished the feudal system (August 11, 
1789) had already prohibited all remittances to the Pope in the shape of an- 
nates or other payments. The bishoprics were grouped into ten districts, each 


of which was presided over by a “metropolitan,” who corresponded to the for- 
mer archbishop. 
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4 Assembly ordered all the bishops and priests to take the oath 


* 


to the Constitution (which, of course, included the new laws 
in regard to the Church) within a week. Those who refused 
were to be regarded as having resigned; and if any of them 


_ still continued to perform their functions, they were to be 


treated as “‘disturbers of the peace.” 

Only four of the bishops consented to take the required 
oath and_but.a third of the lower clergy, although they were 
much better off under the new system. Forty-six thousand of 
the parish priests refused to sacrifice their religious scruples. 
Before long the Pope condemned the Civil Constitution and 
forbade the clergy to take the oath. As time went on, the 
“nonjuring” clergy were dealt with more and more harshly 
by the government. The Revolution ceased to stand for lib- 
erty, order, and the abolition of medieval customs, and came 
to mean—in the minds of many besides those who had lost 
their former privileges—irreligion, violence, and a new kind 
of oppression more cruel than the old. 

A year after the fall of the Bastille a great festival was held 
in Paris to celebrate the glorious anniversary, which has been 
commemorated on the fourteenth of July ever since. Delegates 
were sent to Paris from all parts of France to express the 
sympathy of the country at large. This occasion made a deep 
impression upon all, as well it might. It was more than a year 
later, however, before the National Assembly at last finished 
its work and dissolved, to give place to the Legislative As- 
sembly. for which the constitution provided. 

Thus the National ly spent but a little more than 
two years“upon its tremendous task of modernizing France. 
Nhat mod inslever Sccom@lsuel so much in so short a 
period. The English Parliament, during an existence of five 
hundred years, had done far less to reform England; and no 
monarch, with the possible exception of the unhappy Joseph II, 
has ever even attempted to make such deep and far-reaching 
changes as were achieved by the first French Assembly. 
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DISCREDITING OF MONARCHY 


/ Despite the marvelous success of the Assembly, as meas- 
[ ured by the extent and decisiveness of its reforms, it had made 
_ | many and dangerous enemies. The king and queen and the 
| courtiers were in correspondence with the king of Prussia and 
the Emperor, with a hope of inducing them to intervene to 
check the Revolution) The runaway nobles were ready to call 
in foreign forces to restore the old system, and many of the 
clergy now looked upon the Revolution as hostile to religion. 
Moreover, the populace in Paris and in other large towns had 
been aroused against the Assembly by their radical leaders, 
their newspapers, and the political clubs. They felt that the 
deputies had worked only for the prosperous classes and kad 
done little for the poor people, who should have been supplied 
with bread and allowed to vote. They were irritated also by 
the national guard commanded by that ex-noble, the Marquis 
of Lafayette, who looked altogether too fine on his white horse. 
The members of the guard were also well dressed and seemed 
disposed to fire on the “patriots” if they dared to make a dem- 
onstration. Altogether it is easy to see that there was trouble 
ahead. The Revolution had gone much too far for some and 
not far enough for others. 


The count of Artois (the king’s younger brother), Calonne, 
the » prince of Conde, and others of the disgruntled nobles, set 
the example by leaving SS ciEainE ya ETEE Nee of 
July 14, 1789. They were followed by many who were terri- 
fied or disgusted by the burning of the chateaux, the loss of 
their privileges, and the complete abolition of hereditary no- 
bility by the National Assembly in June, 1790. Before long 
these emigrant nobles (émigrés), among whom were many 
military officers like Condé, organized a little army across the 
Rhine, and the count of Artois began to plan an invasion ofe. 

. France. He was ready to ally himself with Austria, Prussia, 
or any other foreign government which he could induce to help 
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undo the Revolution and give back to the French king his 
former absolute power, and to the nobles their old privileges. 

The threats and insolence of the emigrant nobles and their 
shameful negotiations with foreign powers discredited those 
members of their class who still remained in France. The peo- 
ple suspected that the plans of the runaways met with the 
secret approval of the king, and more especially of the queen, 
whose brother, Leopold II, was now Emperor, and ruler of the 
Austrian dominions. This, added to the opposition of the non- 
juring clergy, produced a bitter hostility between the so-called 
patriots” and those who, on the other hand, were supposed 
to be secretly hoping for a counter-revolution which would 
reéstablish the old régime. 

Had the king been willing to follow the advice of Mirabeau, 
the tragedy of the approaching Reign of Terror might have 
been avoided. France needed a strong king who would adjust 
himself to the new constitution, guide the Assembly, maintain 
order in Paris and the other great cities, and, above all, avoid 

ny suspicion of wishing for a restoration of the old régime; 
but Louis XVI was not the man for that task. Mirabeau saw 
clearly that the welfare of France at this juncture depended 
upon strengthening the monarchy. His efforts to forward this 
end were, however, unavailing. The fact that he accepted 
money from the king for advice roused the natural suspicions 
of the radical members of the Assembly, and he was denounced 
as a traitor. On the other hand, he never really enjoyed the 
confidence of Louis XVI, who, like the queen, heartily detested 
him, He died April 2, 1791, at the age of forty-three, worn 
out by a life of dissipation, and the king was thus left with 
no one to hold him back from destruction. 
ouis now resolved upon a desperate measure: with his 
¢@ his realm, A body of regular troops Collected on the north- 
eastern boundary ready to receive and protect him. If he could 
‘escape and join them at Montmédy, which was just on the 
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frontier, about a hundred and seventy miles from Paris, he 
hoped that, aided by a demonstration on the part of the queen’s 
brother, Leopold, he might march back and at least check the 
further progress of the revolutionary movement. He had, it 
is true, no liking for the emigrants and disapproved of their 
policy, nor did he believe that the old régime could ever be 
restored. But, unfortunately for him, his plans led him to at- 
tempt to reach the boundary just at the point where the emi- 
grants were collected, that is, at Coblenz and Worms. He and 
\ the queen were, however, arrested at Varennes, when within 
‘twenty-five miles of their destination, and speedily brought 
back to Paris. 

When the news of the capture of the king and queen at 
Varennes reached the ears of Marie Antoinette’s brother, 
Leopold, he declared that the violent arrest of the king sealed 
with unlawfulness all that had been done in France and * com- 
promised directly the honor of all the sovereigns and the se- 
curity of every government.” He therefore proposed to the 
rulers of Russia, England, Prussia, Spain, Naples, and Sar- 
dinia that they should come to some understanding among 
themselves as to how they might “ reéstablish the liberty and 
honor of the most Christian king and his family, and place a 
check upon the dangerous excesses of the French Revolution, 
the fatal example of which it behooves every government to 
repress.” 

On August 27, Leopold, in conjunction with the king of 
Prussia, had issued the famous Declaration of Pillnitz. In this 
_ the two sovereigns state that, in accordance with the wishes of 
the king’s brothers (the leaders of the emigrant nobles), they 
are ready to join the other European rulers in an attempt to 
place the king of France in a position to establish a form of 
government “that shall be once more in harmony with the 


rights of sovereigns and shall promote the welfare of the « 


French nation.” They agreed in the meantime to prepare their 
troops for active service. 
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The Declaration was little more than an empty threat; but 
it seemed to the French people a sufficient proof that the mon- 
archs were ready to help the seditious French nobles to re- 
establish the old régime against the wishes of the nation and 
at the cost of infinite bloodshed. The idea of foreign rulers 
intermeddling with their internal affairs would in itself have 
been intolerable to a proud people like the French, even if the 
new reforms had not been endangered. Had it been the object 
of the allied monarchs to hasten instead of to prevent the 
deposition of Louis XVI, they could hardly have chosen a 
more efficient means than the Declaration of Pillnitz. 

The desertion of the king appears to have terrified rather 
than angered the nation. The consternation of the people at 
the thought of losing, and their relief at regaining, a poor, weak 
ruler like Louis XVI clearly shows that France was still pro- 
foundly royalist ints syMDaInIES Te Na 
pretended that the king had not fled but had been carried 
off. This gratified France at large; in Paris, however, there _ 
were Steer ivoea ane deacaition of the king, on the 


ground that he was clearly a traitor. Indeed, for the first time 
a republicdm party, small as yet, made its appearance, and 
iregstabe cog plete abolition of the monarchical form of gov- 
ernment and the substitution of a democracy. 

Of © had lost confidence in the king and in the 
monarchy, th@most-preminent was Dr. Marat, a physician 
and scholar, who before the Revolution had published several 
scientific works, but was now conducting the very violent news- 
paper already quoted, The Fejend-al the Page, In this he 
denounced in the most extravagant language both the “aristo- 
crats” and the “bourgeoisie” —for by “the people” he meant 
the great mass of workingmen in the towns and the peasants 
in the fields. Then there was the gentle and witty Camille 
Desmoulins, who on July 12, 1789, had made the famous ad- 
dress, in the Palais Royal, which had roused the populace 
to defend themselves against the plots of the courtiers. He too 
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edited a newspaper and was a leader in the radical club called 
the Cordeliers.’ Lastly Desmoulins’s good friend Danton, with 
his coarse, strong face, his big voice, and his fiery eloquence, 
was becoming a sort of Mirabeau of the masses. He had much 
good sensé and was not so virulent in his language as Marat, 
but his exuberant vitality led him to condone violence and 
cruelty in carrying on the Revolution and crushing its enemies. 

Under the influence of these men a petition was drawn up 
demanding that the Assembly should regard the king as having 
abdicated by his flight, and that a new convention should be 
called to draw up a better constitution. On July 17 this peti- 
tion was taken to the Champ de Mars (a great open space used 
for military maneuvers, where the festival had been held dur- 
ing the previous July), and here the people of Paris were called 


together to sign it. The mayor _of Paris ee the 
SE He marched out with 
to go €. Unhappily the crowd di ake the warnings 


of the mayor seriously ; som@ Stones Were thrown at the troops, 


who were thereuporr ordered to fire, and a number of men, 
women, and children were killed. This unfortunate and quite 


_ needless “ Massacre of the Champ oe vars served to weaken 
the monarchy Still further. It was not forgotten, although the 
king FeMatied of ihe throne fora Yea longer, and Marat, 

anton, and Desmoulins were intimidated and thought it pru- 
dent to remain in hiding for a time. 

[: Political excitement and enthusiasm for the Revolution were 
kept up by the newspapers which had been established, ese ) 
cially in Paris, since the convening of the Estates-General. 
Except in England there had been no daily newspapers before 
the French Revolution, and those journals that were issued 


1So named after the monastery where the club held its meetings. The monks 
had belonged to the order of St. Francis, and were called Cordeliers on account 
of the heavy “cord,” a rope with three knots, which they wore instead of a 
girdle. 
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weekly or at longer intervals had little to say of politics— 
commonly a dangerous subject on the Continent. But after 
1789 the public did not need longer to rely upon an occasional 
pamphlet, as had been the case earlier. Many journals of the 
most divergent kinds and representing the most various opinions 
were published. Some, like the notorious Friend of the People, 
were no more than a periodical editorial written by one man. 
Others, like the famous Moniteur, were much like our papers: 
of today and contained news, both foreign and domestic, 
reports of the debates in the Assembly and the text of its de- 
crees, announcements of theaters, etc. The royalists had their 
organ, called-Lhe Acts of the Apostles, witty and irreverent as 
the court party itself. Some of the papers were illustrated, and 
the representations of contemporaneous events, especially the 
numerous caricatures, are highly diverting.’ 


Tur FRENCH REVOLUTION LEADS TO EUROPEAN WARS 


Inevitably the action of the emigrant nobles, the attempted 
flight of the king, and the agitation of the extremists had a 
deep effect upon the first elections held under the constitution 
completed in ember, 17 After it was approved by the 
ee ea eects obey it, the voters were called 
upon to choose representatives to the legislature for which the 
constitution provided. On October 1 the new Legislati S- 


poorly: prepared. 1 Ost entirely of young and 
A NeDeMENCES men (for the National Assembly, on motion o 
the virtuous Robespierre, had passed a self-denying ordinance 
excluding all its members from election to the new body. 






1For example, in one of the caricatures, the formerly despotic king is repre- 
sented as safely confined by the National Assembly in a huge parrot cage. 
When asked by his brother-in-law, Leopold II, what he is about, Louis XVI 
replies, ‘I am signing my name”—that is, he had nothing to do except meekly 
to ratify the measures which the Assembly chose to pass. 
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Among the factions in the new Assembly none was destined 
to play a more impact a ed acoos. This group 
had originated in the days of the National Assembly. When 
that assembly moved from Versailles into Paris, some of the 
provincial representatives of the third estate rented a large 
room in the monastery of the Jacobin monks, not far from the 
building where the National Assembly itself met. A hundred 
deputies, perhaps, were present at the first meeting. The next 
day the number had doubled. The aim of this society was 
to discuss questions which were about to come before the 
National Assembly. The club decided at its meetings what 
should be the policy of its members and how they should vote; 
and in this way they successfully combined to counteract the 
schemes of the aristocratic party in the Assembly. The club 
rapidly grew, and soon admitted to its sessions some who were 
not deputies. In October, 1791, it decided to permit the public 
to attend its discussions. 

Gradually similar societies were formed in the provinces. 
These affiliated themselves with the “ mother” society at Paris 
and kept in constant communication with it. In this way the 
Jacobins of Paris stimulated and controlled public opinion 
throughout France and kept the opponents of the old régime 
alert. When the Legislative Assembly met, the Jacobins had 
not as yet become republicans, but they believed that the king - 
should have hardly more power than the president of a re- 
public. They were even ready to promote his deposition if 
he failed to stand by the Revolution. 

Another important faction in the Legislative Assembly was 
led by some young and ardent lawyers, among whom the most 
prominent were from the department of the Gironde, in which 
the City~ef Bordeaux is situated. They and their followers 


were called Girondists. They had much tosay;in their brilliant 


speeches, of the glortes of Sparta and of the Roman Republic; 


1By June, 1791, there were four hundred and six of these affiliated Jacobin 
clubs. 
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they too longed for a republic and inveighed against “ tyrants.” 
BE a tee hea a arene ar ee Vergniaud, 
and frequently assembled at the house of the ardent and fas- 
cinating Madame Roland to consider the regeneration of their 
beloved eae in spite of their enthusiasm they were 
not statesmen and showed no skill in meeting the troublesome 
problems that kept arising. ~ 

The_Assembly, not unnaturally, promptly turned its atten- 
tion to the emigrant nobles. These had been joined by the 
king’s brother, the count of Provence, who had managed to 
escape at the time that the royal family had been arrested 
at Varennes. Having succeeded in inducing the Emperor and 
the king of Prussia to issue the Declaration of Pillnitz, they 
continued to collect troops on the Rhine. The Assembly de- 
clared that “the Frenchmen assembled on the frontier” were 
under suspicion of conspiring against their country. The count 
of Provence was ordered to return within two months or forfeit 
any possible claim to the throne. Should the other émigrés 
fail to return to France by January 1, 1792, they were to be 
regarded as convicted traitors and punished, if caught, with 
death; their property was to be confiscated. 

The harsh treatment of the emigrant nobles was perhaps 
justified by their desertion and treasonable intrigues :/but the 
conduct of the Assembly toward the clergy was impolitic as 
well as harsh. \Those who had refused to pledge themselves to 
support a system which was in conflict with their religious con- 
victions and which had been condemned by the Pope were 
commanded to take the prescribed oath within a week, on 
penalty of losing their income from the State and being put 
under surveillance as “suspects.”/ As this failed to bring the 
clergy to terms, the Assembly later (May, 1792) ordered the 
deportation from the country of those who steadily persisted 
in their refusal to accept the Civil Constitution of the Clerzy? 
In this way the Assembly aroused the active hostility of a great 
part of the most conscientious among the lower clergy, who 
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had loyally sae ee the commons in their fight against the 


. ene ls 


who had gladly ay the sbolition of ie old ‘abuses, but 
who would not consent to desert their priests at the bidding 
of the Assembly. 

“By far the most important act of the Legislative Assembly 
ae the one year of its existence was its precipitation ofa 
— war between France and Austria. \To many in the Assembly, 

including the Girondists, it seemed that the existing conditions 
were intolerable. ‘The emigrant nobles were forming little ar- 
mies on the boundaries of France and had even induced Austria 
and Prussia to consider interfering in French affairs NT he As- 
sembl ly_suspected— —what was quite true—that Louis was ne- 
Sotiating wi with h foreign gn rulers ; and would be glad to have them 
intervene and r reéstablish him i in his old despotic powet, The 
Girondist deputies argued, therefore, that a war against the 
hated Austria would unite the sympathies of the nation and 
force the king to show his true character; for he would be 
obliged either to become the nation’s leader or to show himself 
the traitor they believed him to be. 
» It was with a heavy heart that Louis XVI, urged on by the 
- clamors of the Girondists, declared war upon Austria on April 
20,1792. Little did the ardent young lawyers of the Assembly 
surmise that this was the beginning of the most terrific and 
momentous series of wars that he had ever swept over Europe, in- 
volving, during twenty- three _years of-almost continuous con- 
flict, every country and “people” from Ireland to Turkey and 
aoe -Norway to Naples. Although the Girondist leaders, Ver- 
gniaud, Brissot, Guadet, and their friend Madame Roland, 
were the first to be destroyed by the storm they had conjured: 
up, could they have looked forward they would have been con- 
soled to see that the tyrants they hated never permanently re- 
gained their old power ; that the long wars served to bring the 
Rupe ibis of the French Revolution home to > alll the European 
inane 


— 
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peoples, everywhere slowly but surely destroyed the old ré- 
gime, and gave to the people the liberty and the control of the 
government which the Girondists had so hotly defended. 

The French army was in no.condition for war. The officers, 
who, according to the law, were all nobles, had many of them 
deserted and joined the émigrés. The regular troops were con- 
sequently demoralized, and the new national guard had not 
yet been employed except to maintain order in the towns. 
Naturally Dumouriez, the Girondist minister of war, turned 
his attention first to the Austrian Netherlands, which prom- 
ised to be an easy conquest. The reforms of ocean II and his 
attempt to make the Netherlands an integral part of the Aus- 
trian state had aroused a revolt in 1790. It is true that when 
Leopold II came to the throne and undid his brother’s rash 
changes, all resistance had subsided. Still, there was a strong 
party in the Netherlands which greeted the French Revolution 
with enthusiasm, and Dumouriez had good reason to think 
that the attempts made a century before by Louis XIV to add 
that region to France might at last be successful. But the raw 
troops that he collected for the invasion of Belgium ran away 
as soon as they caught sight of Austrian cavalry. The emigrant 
nobles rejoiced, and Europe concluded that the “patriots” 
were made of poor stuff. 

Meanwhile matters were going badly for the king of France. 
The Assembly had passed two bills, one ordering those priests 
who refused to ‘take the “oath | to the constitiition. to leave the 
country: within a month; the other - directing the formation, 
just without the walls of Paris; of a Ca a camp Of twenty thousand 
volunteers from various “parts. of France as a protection to the 
capital The king resolved, for very good reasons, to veto both 
these’measures and to dismiss his Girondist ministry, with the 
exception of Dumouriez, his really able minister of war, ‘i 
immediately resigned. 

All this served to make the king far more unpopular than 
ever. The “Austrian woman,” or “Madame Veto,” as the 

a ee ee 
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queen was called, was rightly believed to be actively betraying 
France, and itis now known that she did send to-Austria the 
plan of campaign which had been adopted before the war be- 
gan. On June 20 some of the lesser leaders of the Paris popu- 
lace resolved to celebrate the anniversary of the Tennis Court 
oath. They arranged a procession which was permitted to 
march through the Riding-school, where the Assembly sat.) 

The ensigns of the mob were a calf’s heart on the point of a 
pike, labeled ‘the heart of an aristocrat,” and a pair of knee 
breeches representing the older costume of a gentleman, which 
was now going out of fashion since the Girondists, in order 
to exhibit their democratic sentiments, had adopted the long 
trousers which had hitherto been worn solely by working- 
men. To give up knee breeches and become a sans-culotte, or 
breeches-less patriot, had come to be considered an unmistak- 
able indication of love for the Revolution. 

After visiting the Assembly the crowd found their way 
into the neighboring palace of the Tuileries. They wandered 
through the beautiful apartments shouting, “‘ Down with Mon- 
sieur Veto!” The king might have been killed by some ruffian 
had he not consented to drink to the health of the “nation” 
—whose representatives were roughly crowding him into the 
recess of a window—and to put on a red “liberty cap,” the 
badge of the “citizen patriots.” 

This invasion of the Tuileries seemed to the European rulers 
a new and conclusive proof that the Revolution meant anarchy. 
Had not the populace of Paris treated the king of France as 
they might have disported themselves with a poor drunken 
fellow in the street? Prussia had immediately joined Austria 
when France declared war against the latter in April, and now 
the army which Frederick the Great had led to victory was 
moving, under his old general, the duke of Brunswick, toward 
the French boundary with a view to restoring Louis XVI to 
his former independent position. 

The Assembly declared the country in danger. Every citi- 
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zen, whether in town or country, was to report, under penalty 
of imprisonment, what arms or munitions he possessed. The 
national guards were to select from their ranks those who 
could best join the active army. Every citizen was ordered to 
wear the tricolored cockade—the red, white, and blue of the 
Revolution. In this way the peasants, who had been accus- 
tomed to regard war as a matter of purely personal interest 
to kings, were given to understand that they were not now 
called upon to risk their lives, as formerly, because the Polish 
king had lost his throne, or because Maria Theresa had a 
grudge against Frederick the Great. If they were to shed their 
blood, it would be to keep out of France two “tyrants” who 
proposed to force them to surrender the precious reforms of 
the past three years and restore to the hated runaway nobles 
their former privileges. 

As the allies approached the French frontier it became 
clearer and clearer that the king was utterly incapable of 
defending the country, even if he were willing to oppose the 
armies which claimed to be coming to his rescue and with 
which he was believed to be in league. France seemed almost 
compelled under the circumstances to rid herself of her dubi- 
ous and utterly incompetent ruler. The duke of Brunswick, 
who was in command of the-Prussian army, sealédthe king’s 
fate by issuing a manifesto in the name of both the Emperor 
and the king of Prussia, in which he declared that the allies 
proposed to put an.end.to.anarchy in France and restore the 
king to his rightful powers; that the inhabitants of France 
who dared to oppose the Austrian and Prussian troops “shall 
be punished immediately according to the most stringent laws 
of war, and their houses shall be burned.” If Paris offered the 
least violence to king or queen, or again permitted the Tuile 
ries to be invaded, the allies promised to “inflict an ever-to- 
be-remembered vengeance by delivering over the city of Paris 
\. to military execution and complete destruction.” ‘ 
The leaders in Paris finally determined to force the Assembly 
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to_depose_the king. bri ive hundred members of the national 
guard of Marseille were summoned to their aid. This little 
troop of “patriots” came marching up through France singing 
that most stirring of all national hymns, “The Marseillaise,”’ 
hich has ever since borne their name." ene ara 
Danton and other leaders of the insurrection had set their 
hearts on doing away with the king altogether and estab- 
. lishing a republic. | After careful preparations, which were 
scarcely concealed, the various sections into which Paris was 
divided arranged to attack the Tuileries on August 10. The 
men_ from Marseille ied led in this attack.” “The king, who had 
already been warned, retired from the palace with the queen 
and the dauphin to the neighboring Riding-school, where they 
were respectfully received by the Assembly and assigned a 
safe place in the newspaper reporters’ gallery. The King’s 
Swiss guards fired upon the insurgents, but they were over- 
powered and “almost all of them slain: Thereupon the ruffianly 
element in the mob- ransacked the palace and killed the 


1This famous song was not meant originally as a republican chant. It had 
been composed a few months before by Rouget de Lisle at Strasbourg. War 
had just been declared, and it was designed to give heart to the French army 
on the Rhine. The “tyrants” it refers to were the foreign kings Frederick Wil- 
liam IT of Prussia and the Emperor, who were attacking France,not Louis XVI. 
“The Marseillaise” begins as follows: 


Allons, enfants de la patrie, 

Le jour de gloire est arrivé! 

Contre nous de la tyrannie 

L’étendard sanglant est levé. [Repeat] 

Entendez-vous dans les campagnes 

Mugir ces féroces soldats? 

Ils viennent jusque dans nos bras 
gorger nos fils, nos compagnes! 

Aux armes, citoyens! formez vos bataillons! 

Marchons, marchons! 

Quw’un sang impur abreuve nos sillons. 


Que veut cette horde d’esclaves, 

De traitres, de rois conjurés? 

Pour qui ces ignobles entraves, 

Ces fers dés longtemps préparés? [Repeat] 
Frangais, pour nous, ah! quel outrage! 
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servants. Napoleon Bonaparte, an unknown lieutenant who 
was watching affairs from across the river, declared that 
the palace could easily have been defended had not the com- 
mander of the guards been brutally murdered before hostil- 
ities opened.* 

Meanwhile the representatives of the various quarters of 
Paris had taken possession of the City Hall. They pushed the 
members of the municipal council off their seats and took 
their places. In this way a new revolutionary commune was 
formed, which seized the government of the capital and then 
sent messengers to demand that the Assembly dethrone the 
king. 

The Assembly refused to abolish kingship, but “suspended” 
the monarch and placed him under guard. It viewed the at- 
tack on the Tuileries merely as a reply to the threats of the 
allies, and endeavored to reassure Europe by proclaiming that 
France had no idea of making any conquests, but desired to 
secure the brotherhood of mankind. To illustrate this uni- 
versal brotherhood, the privileges of French citizenship were 
conferred upon a number of distinguished foreigners,— Priest- 
ley, Wilberforce, Schiller, Washington, and Kosciusko among 
Hot ie suffrage in France, which had been limited by the 
previous Assembly to the Citizens who could pay taxes equal to 
three days” labor, .was,,extended_ to all, rich and poor alike. 


“es eat 


Lastly, a new ministry was formed in which Danton, the most 


10Qf the many patriotic songs which express the spirit of the people during 
the Revolution, the famous “Carmagnole,” which deals with the events of 
August 10, may be cited. It begins: 


Madame Veto avait promis, 
Madame Veto avait promis, 
De faire égorger tout Paris, 
De faire égorger tout Paris. 
Mais le coup a manqué 
Grace a nos canonniers! 
Dansons la Carmagnole! 
Vive le son, vive le son, 
Dansons la Carmagnole, 
Vive le son 

Du canon! 
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conspicuous leader in the insurrection which had just taken 
place, was made minister..of. justice. 

Three days later a decree which had been proposed by 
Vergniaud was passed, summoning.a_national..convention to 
draft a new constitution. Although a great part of France was 

still loyal to to the monarchy, it was evident that under the cir- 
cumstances this convention would be forced to establish a 
republic. What else could it do? The king and queen were 
in league with the foreign enemy whom the king’s two brothers 
had induced to invade France. The natural heir to the throne 
was a boy of seven to whose weak hands it was impossible to 
intrust the public welfare. These were strong arguments for 
the republican leaders and newspaper editors, especially as 
they had behind them the resolute insurrectionary commune 
of Paris. France must find a substitute for her ancient kings, 
who had come to seem little better than the feudal lords of 
whom they had been, after all, the chief. In short, the monar- 
chical constitution sana had not yet been in force a year was 
already an anachronism. 

So the Legislative Assembly gave way to the Convention, 
whose task was truly appalling, since it had not “only” wrdratt 
a new constitution to suit both monarchists and republicans, 
but to conduct the government, repel invading armies, deal 
with the Paris mob,—in a word, see F ‘rance through the Reet 
of Terror. 


re pn ee 





FRANCE BECOMES A REPUBLIC 


When the Convention met on September 21, two grave 
problems confronted it. It had to decide upon a form of gov- 
ernment, including the fate of the king; and it had to or- 
ganize for national defense. The first step was quickly taken. 
As soon as the Convention assembled, it abolished the ancient 
monarchy and proclaimed France a republic. It seemed to the 
enthusiasts of the time that a new era of liberty had dawned, 
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now that the long oppression by “despots” was ended forever. ) 


The twenty-second day of September, 1792, was reckoned as 
US AO are eR ERENT h Liberty." 
or a time the fate of the king was left undecided, because 


the factions in the Convention were divided on the matter. 
Meanwhile the extremists in Paris grew bolder and more 
numerous. In September, shortly after the declaration of the 
republic, they took the law into their own hands and com- 
mitted one of the most atrocious acts in history. On the pre- 
text that Paris was full of traitors who sympathized with the 
Austrians and the emigrant nobles, they had filled the prisons 
with three thousand citizens, including many of the priests who 
had refused to take the oath required by the Constitution. On 
September 2 and 3, hundreds of these were executed with 
scarcely a pretense of a trial. The excuse offered was, ‘“‘ How 
can we go away to the war and leave behind us three thousand 
prisoners who may break out and destroy our wives and our 
children!” The members of the commune who perpetrated 
this deed probably hoped to terrify those who might still dream 
of returning to the old system of government. 

The extremists in the Convention determined to bring the 
king to book. They urged that he was guilty of treason in 
secretly encouraging the foreign powers to come to his aid; 
and they finally brought him to trial. By a small majority, on 
the final vote, Louis was found guilty and condemned to death. 
He mounted the scaffold on January 21, 1793, with the for- 
titude of a martyr. Nevertheless it cannot be denied that, 
through his earlier weakness and indecision, he brought untold 
misery upon his own kingdom and upon Europe at large. The 
French people had not dreamed of a republic until his absolute 

1A committee of the Convention was appointed to draw up a new republi- 
can calendar. The year was divided into twelve months of thirty days each. 
The five days preceding September 22, at the end of the year, were holidays. 
Each month was divided into three décades, and each tenth day (décadi) was 


a holiday. The days were no longer dedicated to saints but to agricultural im- 
plements, vegetables, domestic animals, etc. 
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incompetence forced them, in self-defense, to abolish the mon- 
archy in the hope of securing a more efficient government. 

In the midst of these terrible domestic events the Conven- 
tion had to defend the new republic against redoubtable foreign 
foes. Late in August, 1792, the Prussians crossed the French 
boundary and on September 2 took the Tottress of Verdun. It 
now seemed as if there WEE nothing prevent their marching 
upon Paris. The French general, Dumouriez, blocked the ad- 
vance of the Prussian army, however, at Valmy, scarcely a hun- 
dred miles from the capital, and forced the enemy to retreat 
without fighting a pitched battle. Notwithstanding his fear of 
the French, King Frederick William II of Prussia (who had 
succeeded his uncle, Frederick the Great, six years before) had 
but little interest in the war. As for the Austrian troops, they 
were lagging far behind. Both powers were much more ab- 
sorbed in a second partition of Poland, which was approaching, 
than in the fate of the French king (see pages 159 fe 

The French were able, therefore, in spite of their disorgani- 
zation, not only to expel the Prussians but to carry the Revo- 
lution beyond the bounds of France. They invaded Germany 
and took several important towns on the Rhine, including 
Mainz, which gladly opened its gates to them. Besides, they 
occupied Savoy, on the southeast. Then Dumouriez led his 
barefooted, ill-equipped volunteers into the Austrian Nether- 
lands. This time they did not run away, but, shouting “The 
Marseillaise,” they defeated the Austrians at Jemappes (on 
November 6) and were very soon in possession of the whole 
country. 

The Convention now proposed to use its armies to revolu- 
tionize Europe. It issued a proclamation addressed to the peo- 
ples of the countries that France was occupying: ‘We have 
driven out your tyrants. Show yourselves freemen and we will 
protect you from their vengeance.” Feudal dues, unjust taxes, 
and all the burdens which had been devised by the “tyrants” 
were forthwith abolished, and the French nation declared that 
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it would treat as enemies every people who, “refusing liberty 
and equality, or renouncing them, may wish to maintain or 
recall its prince or the privileged classes.” 

Nowhere did the execution of Louis XVI produce more mo- 

i méntous results than in England. George III went into mourn- 
ing and ordered the French envoy to be expelled from the 
kingdom; even Pitt, forgetting the work of Cromwell and the 
Puritan revolutionists, declared the killing of the French king 
to be the most awful and atrocious crime in all recorded his- 
tory. All of England’s old fears of French aggression were 
aroused. It was clear that the Republic was bent upon carry- 
ing out the plans of Louis XIV for annexing the Austrian 
Netherlands and Holland and thereby extending her frontiers 
to the Rhine. Indeed, there was no telling where the excited 
nation, in its fanatical hatred of kings, would stop. 

On February 1 Pitt made a speech in the House of Com- 
mons in which he accused the French of having broken their 
promises not to conquer their neighbors or mix in their affairs. 
They had seized the Austrian Netherlands and declared the 
river Scheldt open to commerce, though it had been closed by 
the Treaty of Westphalia (1648)/in the interests of the Dutch 
ports. They had already occupied Savoy and now threatened 
Holland. They loudly proclaimed their intention to free all 
peoples from the dominion of their rulers. Consequently the 
Revolution was, Pitt urged, incompatible with the peace of 
Europe, and England must in honor join the allies and save 
Europe from falling under the yoke of France.* 

_/ On the same day that Pitt made his speech, thé French Con- 
vention boldly declared war upon England and Holland on the 
ground that “the king of England has not ceased, especially 
since the Revolution of August 10, 1792, to give the French 


1Many Englishmen sympathized with the Revolution. Against Pitt’s argu- 
ments some of the Whigs, especially Fox, recalled in vain the bloody manifesto 
of the duke of Brunswick, which had maddened the French, and the atrocious 
conduct of the allies in the partition of Poland upon which they were just then 
engaged. 
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nation proofs of his ill will and his attachment to the coalition 
of crowned heads.” He had expelled the French envoy, flooded 
France with forged assignats, prevented grain from reaching 
French ports, and drawn the “servile” Dutch stadholder into 
an alliance against France. In thus rashly challenging Great 
Britain the French could not have foreseen that England was 
to prove their most persistent enemy. For over twenty years 
the struggle was to continue, until an English ship carried 
Napoleon Bonaparte to his island prison. When, in March, 
1793, Spain and the Holy Roman Empire joined the coalition, 
France was at war with all her neighbors. 

The Austrians defeated Dumouriez at Neerwinden, March 
18, and drove the French out of the Netherlands. Thereupon 
Dumouriez, disgusted by the failure of the Convention to sup- 
port him and by its execution of the king, and angered by 
the outrageous manner in which its commissioners levied con- 
tributions from the people to whom they had brought “lib- 
erty,” deserted to the enemy with a few hundred soldiers who 
consented to follow him. 

Encouraged by this success, the allies began to consider 
partitioning France. Austria might take the northern regions 
for herself and then assign Alsace and Lorraine to Bavaria in 
exchange for the Bavarian territory on her boundaries, which 
Austria had long wished to annex. England could have Dun- 
kirk and what remained of the French colonies. A Russian 
diplomat suggested that Spain and the king of Sardinia should 
also help themselves. ‘‘ This done, let us all work in concert 
to give what remains of France a stable and permanent mo- 
narchical government. She will in this way become a second- 
rate power which will harm no one, and we shall get rid of this 
democratic firebrand which threatens to set Europe aflame.” 

The loss of the Netherlands and the desertion of their best 
general made a deep impression upon the members of the 
Convention. If the new French Republic was to defend itself 
against the “tyrants” without and its many enemies within, it 
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could not wait for the Convention to draw up an elaborate, 
permanent constitution. An efficient government must be de- 
vised immediately, to maintain the loyalty of the nation to the 
Republic and to raise and equip armies and direct their com- 
manders. The Convention accordingly put the government 
into the hands of a small committee, consisting originally of 
nine, later of twelve, of its members. This famous Committee 
of Public Safety was given practically unlimited powers. “We 
must,” one of the leaders exclaimed, “ establish the despotism 
of liberty in order to crush the despotism of kings.” 

Within the Convention itself there was dissension, especially 
between two groups of active men who came into bitter conflict 
over the policy to be pursued. There was, first, the party of 
the Girondists, led by Vergniaud, Brissot, and others. They 
were enthusiastic republicans and counted among their num- 
bers some speakers of remarkable eloquence. The Girondists 
had enjoyed the control of the Legislative Assembly in 1792 
and had been active in bringing on the war with Austria and 
Prussia. They hoped in that way to complete the Revolution 
by exposing the bad faith of the king and his sympathy with 
the emigrant nobles. They were not, however, men of sufficient, 
decision to direct affairs in the terrible difficulties in which 
France found herself after the execution of the king. They 
consequently lost their influence, and a new party, called the ~ 
Mountain (from the high seats that bo occupied in 
the Convention), gained the ascendakicy. 

This was composed of the most vigorous and uncompromis- 
ing republicans, like Danton, Robespierre, and Saint-Just, who 
had obtained control of the Jacobin clitbs and were supported 
by the commune of Paris. T hey believed that the French peo- 
ple had been depraved by the slavery to which their kings had 
subjected them. Everything, they argued, which suggested the 
former rule of kings must be wiped out. A new France should 
be created, in which liberty, equality, and fraternity should 
take the place of the tyranny of princes, the insolence of 
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nobles, and the impostures of the priests. The leaders of the - 
Mountain held that the mass of the people were by nature 
good and upright, but that there were a number of adherents 
of the old system who would, if they could, undo the great 
work of the Revolution and lead the people back to slavery 
under king and Church. All who were suspected by the Moun- 
tain of having the least sympathy with the nobles or the per- 
secuted priests. were branded as “ counter-revolutionary.”’ The 
Mountain was willing to resort to any measures, however 
shocking, to rid the nation of those suspected of counter- 
revolutionary tendencies, and its leaders relied upon the popu- 
lace of Paris to aid them in carrying out their designs. 

The Girondists, on the other hand, abhorred the restless 
populace of Paris and the fanatics who composed the com- 
mune of the capital. They argued that Paris was not F rance, 
and that it had no right to assume a despotic rule over the 
nation. They proposed that the commune should be dissolved 
and that the Convention should remove to another town where 
they would not be subject to the intimidation of the Paris 
populace. The Mountain thereupon accused the Girondists of 
an attempt to break up the Republic, “one and indivisible,” 
by questioning the supremacy of Paris and the duty of the 
provinces to follow the lead of the capital. The mob, thus 
encouraged, rose against the Girondists. On June 2, 1793, it 
surrounded the meeting place of the Convention, and deputies 
of the commune demanded the expulsion from the Convention 
of the Girondist leaders, who were placed under arrest. 

The conduct of the Mountain and its ally, the Paris com- 
mune, now began to arouse opposition in various parts of 
France, and the country was threatened with ivil war at a 
time when it was. absolutely necessary that all Frenchmen 
should combine in the loyal defense of their country against, 
the invaders who were again approaching its boundaries. 

The first and most serious opposition came from the peas- 
ants of Brittany, especially in the department of La Vendée. 
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There the people were still loyal to the monarchy and their 
priests, and even to the nobles; they refused to send their sons 
to fight for a republic that had killed their king and was perse- 
cuting those clergymen who declined to take an oath which 
their conscience forbade. 

The cities of Marseille and Bordeaux were indignant at the 
treatment to which the Girondist deputies were subjected in 
Paris, and they also organized a revolt against the Convention. 
In the manufacturing city of Lyon the merchants hated the 
Jacobins and their republic, since the demand for silk and 
other luxuries produced at Lyon had come from the nobility 
and clergy, who were now no longer in a position to buy. The 
prosperous classes were therefore exasperated when the com- 
missioners of the Convention demanded money and troops. 
The citizens gathered an army of ten thousand men, placed it 
under a royalist leader, and prepared to bid defiance to the 
Jacobins who controlled the Convention. 

Meanwhile France’s enemies were again advancing against 
her. The Austrians laid siege to the border fortress of Condé, 
which they captured on July 10, 1793, and two weeks later 
the English took Valenciennes.) In this way the allies gained a 
foothold in France itself. Once more they were hardly more 
than a hundred miles away from the capital, and there ap- 
peared to be no reason why they should not immediately march 
upon Paris and wreak the vengeance which the duke of Bruns- 
wick had threatened in his proclamation of the previous year. 
The Prussians had driven the French garrison out of Mainz 

(Ess were ready to advance into Alsace.) Toulon, the great 
naval station of southern France, now revolted against the 
Convention. It proclaimed the little dauphin as king, under 
the title of ‘Louis XVII,” and welcomed the English fleet as 
an ally. 

The French Republic seemed to be lost; but never did a 
body of men exhibit such marvelous energy as the Committee 
of Public Safety. Carnot, who was to earn the title of ‘““Organ- 
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izer of Victory,” became a member of the committee in August. 
He immediately called for a general levy of troops and soon 
had no less than seven hundred and fifty thousand men. These 
he divided into thirteen armies which he dispatched against 
the allies. Each general was accompanied by two “deputies 
on mission,” who were always on the watch lest the com- 
manders desert, as Lafayette had done after August 10, 1792, 
and Dumouriez a few months later. These Jacobin deputies 
not only roused the patriotism of the raw recruits, but they let 
it be known that for a general to lose a battle meant death. 

— Fortunately for the Convention the allies did not march on 
Paris ; but Austria began occupying the border towns, and the 
English moved westward to seize the coveted Dunkirk. The 
French were able to drive off the English and Hanoverians 
who were besieging Dunkirk, and in October General Jourdan 
defeated the Austrians at Wattignies. Since Frederick William 
continued to give his attention mainly to Poland, there was 
little danger from the duke of Brunswick and his army, so that 
by the close of 1793 all danger from foreign invasion was over 
for the time being. ; 

As for the revolt of the cities and of the Vendean peasants, 
the Committee of Public Safety showed itself able to cope with 
that danger too. It first turned its attention to Lyon. Some 
of the troops from the armies on the frontiers were recalled, 
and the city was bombarded and captured. T hereupon Collot 
d’Herbois, one of the stanchest believers in terrorism, was 
sent down to demonstrate to the conquered city what a fearful 
thing it was to rise against the Mountain. Nearly two thou- 
sand persons were executed, or rather massacred, as traitors, 
within five months. Indeed, the Convention declared its inten- 
tion to annihilate the great and flourishing city and rename 
its site Freedville (Ville-A frranchie). Happily, a close friend 
of Robespierre, who was sent to execute this decree, contented 
himself with destroying forty houses. 

Frightened by the awful fate of Lyon, the cities of Bor- 
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deaux and Marseille judged it useless to oppose the Conven- 
tion and admitted its representatives, who executed three or 
four hundred “traitors” in each place. Toulon held out until 
an artillery officer hitherto entirely unknown, a young Corsican 
by the name of Napoleon Bonaparte, suggested occupying a 
certain promontory in the harbor, from which he was able to 
train his cannon on the British fleet that was supporting the 
city. It sailed away with some refugees, leaving the town to 
the vengeance of the Convention, December 19, 1793. 

Although the Vendean peasants fought bravely and defeated 
several corps of the national guard sent against them, their 
insurrection was also put down in the autumn—at least fora 
time—with atrocious cruelty. A representative of the Con- 
vention at Nantes had perhaps two thousand Vendean insur- 
gents shot or drowned in the Loire. This was probably the 
most horrible episode of the Revolution, and was not approved 
by the Convention, which recalled its bloodthirsty agent, who 
was finally sent to the scaffold for his crimes. 


Tue REIGN OF TERROR 


In spite of the extraordinary success with which the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety had crushed its opponents at home and 
repelled the armies of the monarchs who proposed to dismem- 
ber France, it was clear that the task of rendering the Revo- 
lution complete and permanent was by no means accomplished. 
The revolt of the Vendée and of the cities had shown that 
there were thousands of Frenchmen who hated the Jacobins. 
All such were viewed by the Convention as guilty of holding 
counter-revolutionary sentiments and therefore “suspect.” It 
was argued that anyone who was not an ardent and demon- 
strative sans-culotte might at any time become a traitor. In 
order to prevent this and force people to be faithful to the Re- 
public, the Convention decided that they must be terrorized by 
observing the fearful vengeance which the Republic wreaked 
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upon traitors. The Reign-of Terror was only a systematic 
—_ . e 
attempt to secure the su of the Revolution by summarily 


punishing or intimidating its enemies. While it had no definite 


beginning or end, it lasted, in i cute stages, for about 
ten months—from September, 1793, to July, 1794. 

“Even before the Tapers Casale a special court had 
been established in Paris, known as Revolutionary_Tri- 
bunal. Its function was to try all those who were suspected of 
treasonable acts. At first the cases were very carefully con- 
sidered, and few persons were condemned. In September, after 
the revolt of the cities, two new men who had been implicated 
in the September massacres were added to the Committee of 
Public Safety. They were selected for the particular purpose 
of intimidating the counter-revolutionary party by bringing 
all the disaffected to the guillotine.* A terrible law was passed, 
declaring all those to be suspects who by their conduct or re- 
nobles, including the wives, fathers, mothers, and children of 
the.“emigrants,” unless they had constantly manifested their 

In October, Marie Antoinette, after a trial in which false 
and atrocious charges were urged against her in addition to 
the treasonable acts of which she had been gui executed 
in Paris. A number of high-minded and distinguished persons, 
including Madame Roland and a group of Girondists, suffered 
a like fate. But the most horrible acts of the Reign of Terror 
were, as has been noted, perpetrated in the provinces, espe- 


cially at Lyon and Nantes. 
t was not long before the members of the radical party 
who were conducting the government began to disagree among 


1In former times it had been customary to inflict capital punishment by 
decapitating the victim with a sword. At the opening of the Revolution a cer- 
tain Dr. Guillotin recommended a new device, which consisted of a heavy knife 
sliding downward between two uprights. This instrument, called after him the 
guillotine, which has until very recently been used in France, was more speedy 
and certain in its action than the sword in the hands of the executioner. 
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themselves. Danton, a man of fiery zeal for the Republic, who 
had hitherto enjoyed great popularity with the Jacobins, be- 
came tired of bloodshed and convinced that the system of 
terror was no longer necessary. Camille Desmoulins, another 
ardent republican, began to attack the harsher Jacobins as 
he had earlier attacked the unpractical Girondists. He started 
a witty but very serious little newspaper, called The Old Cor- 
delier, in the interest of moderation. iia 
~ Desmoulins began by showing that the severities of the 
Reign of Terror were, after all, as nothing compared with the 
atrocities of the earlier Roman emperors which one read about 
in Tacitus. “ Vice, pillage, and crime are diseases in republics, 
whereas rogues are absolutely necessary to the maintenance of 
a monarchy.” In his Ba ee area the 
work of the guillotine and pleaded for clemency. ‘‘ You would 
exterminate al your enemies by the —gulotine What mad- 
ness! Can you possibly destroy one enemy on the scaffold 
without making ten others among his family and friends?” 
The strong and courageous, as Desmoulins urged, had emi- 
grated or else perished at Lyon or in the Vendée. The sick or 
cowardly who remained were no source of danger. So Terror 
should no longer be the order of the day, and a committee of 
clemency should take the place of the revolutionary army that 
was traveling about the country with a movable guillotine. 
“This committee of clemency,” he said, “will complete the 
Revolution; for clemency itself is a revolutionary measure, the 
most efficient of all, when it is wisely dealt out.” 

Hébert, had also his newspaper, an obscene sheet which called 
on the people to complete the Revolution. He proposed that 


the worship of Reason should be substituted for that of God, 


and arranged a service in the cathedral of Notre Dame where 


Reason, in the person of a handsome actress, took her place 
on the altar. 


Robespierre, who was a member of the Committee of Pub- 
——————- 
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lic Safety, sympathized neither with the moderates nor with 
Hébert and TarCiadiecio ihc aBLieahini ni i ek a 
great reputation for high ideals, republican virtue, and incor- 
ruptibility. He and Saint-Just had read their Rousseau with 
prayerful attention and dreamed of a glorious republic in 
which there should be neither rich nor poor, in which men 
and women should live in independence and rear robust and 


healthy children. These should be turned over to the Republic 
at five years of age, to be educated in Spartan fashion by the 


nation; they-wéte to eat together and to live on roots, fruit, 
vegetables, milk, chee Cheese, bread, and water. The Eternal was Eternal was to 
be worshiped in Temples: and in these temples, at certain tin at certain times, 


every bs siguld be equi public to state who ere 
friends Any man who said he had no friends, « or was convicted 
of r ingratitude, was to be banished. 

Robespierre was, however, insignificant and unattractive in 
person and a tiresome speaker. He had none oi the magnet- 
ism of Danton and none of the wit and charm of Desmoulins. 
He coldly advocated the exec two former asso- 
ing to betray the Republic and frustrate the 
Reévolution_by their ill-timed moderation. On_the other hand, 
as a aeist, he belioved that FObAT and his followers. were 
discrediting the Revolution b ism. Hence, through 
his influence, the leaders of both the moderate and the extreme 
party were arrested and sent to the guillotine (in March and 
basler94) 5 ete naa 

Robespierre now enjoyed _a brief dictatorship. He readin 
the Convention a reportana system of festiva s which were to 
help “regenerate the land_by celebrating such abstractions as 
liberty, equality, glory, immortality, frugality, stoicism, and 
old ag d age. He had a decrée passed p proclaiming that the French 
nation believed in God and the immortality of the soul, and 
organized a ceremony in honor of the Supreme Being in which 


he himself assumed a very conspicuous réle as a sort of high 


priest of deism. The Convention was so far in sympathy with 
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the aspirations of Robespierre and Saint-Just as to assert that 
“it istreeessary-to refashion a people completely if it is to 
be made free. Its prejudices must be destroyed, its habits 
changed, its needs limited, its vices eradicated, and its desires 
purified.. Strong forces must be invoked to develop social 
virtues and repress the passions of men.” 

In ce ar ae MTEC = and 
those who opposed his designs for the regeneration of society, 
Robespierre had the Revolutionary Tribunal divided into four 


sections (June 10, 1794), so that it could work far more rap- 
a errts could condemn any suspected “enemy 
of the people” on almost any evidence. The accused were in 
many cases deprived of counsel, and no witnesses were exam- 
ined. The result was that in seven weeks thirteen hundred 
and Sees atberons prea (OH guillotine in Paris, 
whereas only eleven hundred and sixty-five had been executed 
from _Deeember 1 of the previous year until the passage of 
Robespierre’s terrible new law in June. 

It was, of course, i j obespierre to maintain his 
power long. Many of his colleagues in the Convention began 
to fear that they might at any moment follow Danton and 
Hébert to the guillotine. They did not sympathize very deeply 
with Robespic pierre’s ideas; as one of the most ardent terrorists 
said, ‘‘ Robespierre begins to bore me with his Supreme Being.” 
A conspiracy was formed against him, and the Convention was 
induced to order his arrest. When, on July 27 (the ninth 
Thermidor of the new republican calendar), he appeared in 
the Convention and attempted to speak, he was silenced by 
cries of “Down with the tyrant!” In his consternation he 
could not at first recover his voice, whereupon one of the depu- 
ties shouted, ‘The blood of Danton chokes him!” Finally he 
called upon the commune of Paris to defend him, but the Con- 
vention was able to maintain its authority and to send Robes- 


pierre and Saint-Just, his fellow idealist, to the guillotine. It 
is sad enough that two of the most sincere and upright of all 
eee ope ek Th es 


4371 
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the revolutionists should, in their misguided and fanatical ef- 
forts to be itrom of their fellow men, have become 
objects of execration to posterity. 

In successfully overthrowing Robespierre the Convention 
and the Committee of Public Safety had rid the country of the 


————— 


only man who, owing to his popularity and his reputation for 
uprightness, could have prolonged the Reign of Terror. There 


was almost an immediate reaction after his death, since the 


country was weary of executions. The Revolutionary Tribu- 
nal henceforth convicted very few indeed of those who were 
brought before it. It made an exception, however, of those 
who had themselves been the leaders in the worst atrocities, 
as, for example, the public prosecutor, who had brought hun- 
dreds of victims to the guillotine in Paris, and the terrorists 
who had ordered the massacres at Nantes and Lyon. Within 
a few months the Jacobin Club at Paris was closed by the Con- 
vention, evolutionary commune of Paris abolished. 


a ee ee 
RECONSIDERATION OF THE REIGN OF TERROR 





he importance and nature of the Reign of Terror are so 
commonly misunderstood that it is worth our while to stop 
a moment to reconsider it as a whole. When the Estates- 
General met, the people of France were loyal to their king, 
but wished to establish a more orderly government; they de- 
sired to vote the taxes, to have some share in making the laws, 


nd_to abolish the old feudal abuses, including the ancient 


privileges of the nobility and the clergy. The nobility were 
frigh an to run away. The king and queen urged 


foreign powers to intervene and e tried to escape to join 
the parorous emigrant nobles. Austrian and Prussian troops 
reached the frontier, and the Prussian commander threatened 
to destroy Paris unless the royal family were given complete 


liberty. Paris, aided by the men of Marseille, retaliated by 
deposing the king, and the Convention decided by a narrow 


\ 
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majority to execute Louis XVI for treason, of which he was 
manifestly guilty. In the summer, just as Austria and England 
Geeiae thelF rench border fortresses of Condé and Va- 
lenciennes, the cities of Lyon, Marseille, and Toulon and the 
peasants of the Vendée revolted. The necessity of making 
head against invasion and putting down the insurrection at 
home led to harsh measures on the part of the Convention 


and its Committee of Public Safety. 


When the immediate danger was dispelled, Robespierre, 


Saint-Just, and others sought to exterminate the enemies of 


that utopian republic of which they dreamed and in which 
every man was to have a fair chance in life. This led to the 
second phase of the Reign of Terror. To the executions sanc- 
tioned by the government must be added the massacres and 


\Jynchings perpetrated by mobs or by irresponsible agents of 


the Convention. Yet Camille Desmoulins was right when he 
claimed that the blood that had flowed “for the eternal eman- 
cipation of a nation of twenty-five millions” was as nothing 


to that shed by the Roman emperors (and, it may be added, by 
bishops and kings), often in less worthy causes. a 


Then it Should be remembered that a great part of the 
French people were nearly or quite unaffected by the Reign 
of Terror. In Paris very few of the citizens stood in any fear 
of the guillotine. The city was not the gloo y was not the gloomy place that it 
has been pictured by Dickens and other story-tellers. Never 
did the inhabitants appear happier than when the country 
SSE ae a ene Being purged of the supposed traitors; never were the 
theaters and restaurants more crowded. The guillotine was 
making way with the enemies of liberty; so the women wore 
tiny guillotines as ornaments, and the children were given toy 
guillotines and amused themselves decapitating the figures of 
“ aristocrats.” as 

Moreover, the Convention had by no means confined its 
attention during the months of the Reign of Terror to hunting 
down “suspects” and executing traitors. Its committees had 
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raised a million troops, organized and equipped them with 
arms, and sent them forth to victory. The reforms outlir reforms outlined 
by the National Assembly had been developed and carried 
on, The Convention had worked out a great system of ele- 
mentary education designed to form the basis of the new 
republic. It had drafted a new code of laws which should 
replace the confusion of the ancien régime, though it was left 
for Napoleon to order its revision and gain the credit of the 


Ds exconcoany sc) EERSTE EET RUG ee eenenenERORERESFING Wierd aecce, cen cee a 
enterprise. The republican calendar was not destined to sur- 


vive, but the rational system of weights and measures known 


er. e . ° 7 
as the metric system, which the Convention introduced, has 


been_adopted by Most of the nations of continental Europe 
and is used by men of science in England and America. 


In its anxiety to obliterate every suggestion of the old order 
of things, the Convention went to excess. The old terms of ad- 
dress, Monsieur and Madame, seemed to smack of the ancien 
régime and so were replaced by “citizen” and “‘citizeness.” 
The days were no longer dedicated to Saint Peter, Saint James, 
Saint Bridget, or Saint Catl Catherine, but to the cow, the horse, 
celery, the turnip, the harrow, the pitchfork, or other useful 
creatures or utensils. The Place Louis XV became the Place 
de la Révolution. Throne Square was rechristened Place of the 
Overturned Throne. The Convention endeavored to improve 
the condition of the poor man and deprive the rich of their 
superfluity. The land which had been taken from the Church 
and the runaway nobles was sold in small parcels, and the 
number of small landholders was thus greatly increased. In 
May, 1793, the Convention tried to keep down the price of 


grain by passing the Law of the Maximum, which forbade the 


selling of grain and flour at a higher price than that fixed by 
each commune. This law was | ended to other forms of 


food, and worked quite as badly as the grain laws which Turgot 
had abolished. 


The reckless increase of the paper currency, or assignats, 
and the efforts to prevent their depreciation, by laws, which 
a —_—_— 


———— 
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made it a capital offense to refuse to accept them at par, c ed 
infinite confusion. There were about forty billions of francs of 
these assignats in circulation at the opening-of the year 1796. 


At that time it required nearly three hundred francs in paper _ 
to procure one in specie. 


At last the Convention turned its attention once more to 
the special work for which it had been summoned in Septem- 
ber, 1792, and drew up a constitution for the Republic—the 
so-called Constitution of the Year III. This was preceded 
by a “Declaration of the Rights and Duties of Man and the 
Citizen,” which summed up, as the first Declaration of Rights 
had done, the great principles of the Revolution. The law- 
making power is vested by the Constitution of the Year III 
in a Legislative Body to be composed of two chambers, the 
Council of Five Hundred and the Council of the Elders (con- 
sisting of two hundred and fifty members). Members of the 
latter were to be at least forty years old and either married 
or widowers. Practically all men over twenty-one years of 
age were permitted to vote for the members of the electoral 
colleges, which, in turn, chose the members of the Legislative 
Body. To take the place of a king, a Directory composed of 
five members chosen by the Legislative Body was invested 
with the executive power. One director was to retire each year, 
as well as one third of the members of the Legislative Body 
(a system suggesting that of the United States Senate). 

Before the Convention completed the constitution, its ene- 
aa ee ee oe The richer classes had once 
more got the upper hand; they abhorred the Convention which 
had killed their king and oppressed them, and they favored 
the reéstablishment of the monarchy without the abuses of 
the ancien régime. The Convention, fearing for itself and the 


1 All the duties of man and the citizen are derived, according to this consti- 
tution, from two principles which are graven by nature in the hearts of all: 
“Ne faites pas 4 autrui ce que vous ne voudriez pas qu’on vous fit. Faites con- 
stamment aux autres le bien que vous voudriez en recevoir.” This is, after all, 
only an amplification of the Golden Rule. 
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Republic, decreed that in the approaching election at least two 
thirds of the new Legislative Body were to be chosen from the 


be submitted to the soldiers for ratification and that bodies of 
troops should be collected near Paris to maintain order during 
the elections. These decrees roused the anger of the wealthier 
districts of Paris, which did not hesitate to organize a revolt 
and prepare to attack the Convention. 

The latter, however, chose for its defender that same Napo- 
leon Bonaparte who, after helping to take Toulon, had resigned 
his commission rather than Teave the artillery and join the in- 
fantry, as he had been ordered to do, and was earning a bare 
subsistence as a clerk in a government office. Bonaparte sta- 
tioned his troops around the building in which the Conven- 
tion sat and then loaded his cannon with grapeshot. When 
the bourgeois national guard attacked him on October 5, 1795 
(the thirteenth Vendémiaire), he gave the order to fire and 
easily swept them from the streets.1 The royalists were de- 





feated. The day had been saved for the Convention by the 
army and b va military gentis Who Was destiner econ wee only 
to EAE hinisel faster ETanGe Datta ae 
comprising a great part of western Europe. 
eee 


——___ 


ENGLISH OPINION OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


Changes so vast as those wrought in the government and 
society of France by the Revolution could not fail to have 
startling effects in England, the United States, and indeed all 
over the continent of Europe. In England there was already 
a considerable party of reformers-who desired to extend the 
suffrage, abolish the rotten boroughs, give representation to 
the new Cities like Leeds and Manchester, and grant complete 


1More people were killed on the thirteenth Vendémiaire than on August 10, 
1792, when the monarchy was overthrown. 


“a 
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religious toleration to Catholics and Dissenters. The French 
ehh Rn ae aaa the day of success 
was at hand. New reform societies sprang up, and lively criti- 
ENS Dis UE ea aay oe 
sides. Statesmen like Charles James Fox greeted the revolu- 
pgaiestankeventiol gent protsiseand prophesies teieriension 
throughout Europe. ne 


But conservative Englishmen drew back in alarm. Edmund 
Burke, who had watched the course of things with growing 
anxiety, burst out, in the autumn of 1790, in terrible anger 
against the French reformers, spreading his wrath and philos- 
ophy through the four hundred pages of his Reflections on 
the French Revolution, later supplemented by his Letters on 
a Regicide Peace. The immediate occasion of Burke’s great 
tract was a sermon by a dissenting clergyman who praised the 
French and declared that Englishmen had a right to choose 
their own governors, cashier them for misconduct, and frame 
a government for themselves, using for his illustrations the 
events of “the Glorious Revolution of 1688.” These three 
propositions Burke vehemently denied. He said that the vast 
majority of the people of England utterly disclaimed such ideas 
and would resist with their lives and fortunes any attempt to 
put them into practice. He did admit that in the case of the 
revolution of 1688 there had been ‘‘a small and temporary 
deviation from the strict order of a regular hereditary succes- 
sion”; but he contended that the English people in his day 
claimed no right to form a government for themselves. 

Burke then took the French to task for not following the 


gee eanmab lei) Dulane ae secure foundation of 
the_past. Se ewe ett 
associated with some abuses, was on the whole very good. 
The French clergy he found “ persons of i 

decorous manners.” The French nobles he thought mild and 


generous. “As to their behavior to the inferior classes, they_ 
appeared to me to comport themselves with good nature and 
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with something more nearly approaching to familiarity than 
is generally practiced with us.” For the unfortunate queen, 
Marie Antoinette, Burke could scarcely find words eloquent 


enough to express his feelings. He recalled seeing her a few 
years before at Versailles: ‘Surely never lighted on this orb, 
which she hardly seemed to touch, a more delightful vision. I 
saw her justabove the horizon, decorating and cheering the ele- 
vated sphere she just began to move in—glittering like the 
morning star.” Now she has been insulted by the mob. ‘‘ The 
glory of Europe is extinguished forever. Never, nevermore 
shall we behold that glorious loyalty to rank and sex, that 
proud submission, that dignified obedience, that subordination 
of the heart, which kept alive, even in servitude itself, the spirit 
of exalted freedom.” 

Having praised the old order, Burke analyzed the first new 
constitution of France a ondemned it in all parts, partic- 
ularly because it had no upper house and reduced the king to 


a er ee The National Assembly he considered as 


nothing but a voluntary association that had unlawfully sup- 
planted the rightful government. He protested against taking 
frobi skesking the pewewtnimaal amends atte 
of political sovereignty to the lower middle classes he regarded 
with horror; for he believed that “the body politic of France 
existed in the majesty of its throne, in the honor of its gentry, 
in the sanctity of its clergy, in the reverence of its magistracy, 
in the weight and consideration due to its landed property in 
the several bailliages, in the respect due to its movable sub- 
stance represented by the corporations of the kingdom,” Ta, 
Beke this was F rance, and the National Assembly was a gang 
of usurpers. RET) ic Hid aay Litfoee Ck ale 

“In his Reflections and other writings on the Revolution he 
almost exhausted the list of invectives in condemning French 
popular leaders. The governors of France under their direc- 
tion he characterized as “the dirtiest, lowest, most fraudulent, 
most knavish of chicaners.” The French were “a nation of 
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murderers,” “murderous atheists,” “a desperate gang of plun- 
derers, murderers, tyrants, and atheists,” “ the scum of the 
earth,” “a bloody and corrupted republic,” the authors of “a 
system of manners the most licentious, prostitute, and aban- 
doned that has ever been known, and at the same time the 
most coarse, rude, savage, and ferocious.” But in the midst 
of his rage he saw clearly that the Revolution was destined 
to run a terrible course, through military despotism and war, 
to some unknown end. He mixed his venom with sage counsel, 
and to this day students of history can read his famous tract 
with interest and profit. ‘ 

Burke’s savage attack upon French ideas called for 
replies. First in ti ost powe was one 
by a schoolteac er and governess, Mary Wollstonecraft, who 
quickly took up Burke’s challenge in a remarkable book en- 
titled The Vindication of the Rights of Man. She attacked 
the British constitution for excluding the masses from all share 
in the government, permitting corruption and bribery in the 
purchase of-seats in the House of Commons, allowing great 
landlords to monopolize the and and turn the poor out to 
Burke’s continual appeal to the old traditions and customs, 
as if reason and conscience were not guides at all in human 
conduct. 

Having defended the “rights of man,” Miss Wollstonecraft 
proceeded to issue a book similar in character, A Vindication of 
the Rights of Woman, In this she protested against the posi- 
Gon assigned to women in English society: the mass of them 
were taught to attain their ends by cunning, soft temper, and 
a certain kind of piety, while the rich women “confined in 
cages like the feathered race, have nothing to do but plume 
themselves and move with mock majesty from perch to perch.” 
She protested against the idea that women need protection 
by men against“ the frown of an old cow or the jump of a rat.” 
She urged that girls be given a Serious education, allowed to 


at aap 


th many 
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earn an independent livelihood, take up useful occupations, 
and even be permitted to practice medicine. Then she added, 
“TI may excite la ping a hint,” that hint referred 
to the idea of women’s having the vote and taking part in poli- 
tics. A shout of derision met this work. A learned monthly, 
the Critical Review, exclaimed: ‘“ We call upon women to de- 
clare whether they will sacrifice their pleasing qualities for the 
severity of reason.... We may anticipate their answer and 
leave Mary Wollstonecraft to oblivion.” The idea was clever, 
but it happened that it was the editor of the Critical Review, 
not Mary Wollstonecraft, who was ultimately to be consigned 
to oblivion. ; 

The most famous of all the replies to Burke was the trench- 
ant and bitter tract by Thomas Paine, The Rights of Man, 
published in two parts (1791-1792). Paine was the equal of 
Burke in his power to curse opponents, and he used his power 
to the limit. In this art the stormy agitator of the two worlds 
did not differ much from the profound philosopher. He called 
the old régime in France “an Augean stable of parasites and 
plunderers” and declared that nothing short of a revolution 
could rid the masses of such an incubus. As for violence, he 
asked whether the royal governments of Europe by their wars 
and by their terrible treatment of the people had not set a hor- 
rible example, and then went on to add that the French nobles 
were responsible for the violence in France because they had 
plotted against the Revolution and taken up arms against it. 

Paine examined the constitutions of America and showed 
that they were founded on the right of the people to rule them- 
selves, choose their own governors, and remove them. He 
asked his readers to compare the character of George Washing- 
ton with that of any monarch in the Old World. He attacked 
Burke for his excessive veneration of the past and asserted the 
right of the living to decide for themselves the kind of institu- 
tions they wish to adopt. Paine then went on to enumerate 
a long program of additional reforms: plans for distributing 
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land to peasants in small plots, popular education, old-age pen- 
sions, public aid for the unemployed, and the limitation of 
expenditures for armaments. He did not deny that many un- 
happy events had accompanied the Revolution in France, but 
he thought them of minor importance as compared with the 


great achievements; and he prophesied the final tri 


the principles of democratic government. 
“The Revolution in France and the pamphleteering in Eng- 


land awakened very strong agitation throughout the British 
Jett Societies were folded to- promote patliameniary re 
form, manhood suffrage, and religious liberty. A few hot-heads 
—pbut not many, it seems—were prepared to undertake the 
overthrow of the English monarchy by violence. The mass of 
the reformers appear to have been persons of moderate views 
who wished to bring about reform by reasonable methods. The 
Tories naturally would have none of it. They arrogated to 
themselves a monopoly of loyalty and patriotism; they lumped 
all reformers together as seditious, traitorous, and pro-French. 
Valuntary societies for the protection of “ the good old English 
constitution” sprang up on every hand. The parent of these 
organizations was “The Society for the Protection of Liberty 
and Property against Republicans and Levelers.” Such socie- 
ties enlisted the support of gossips and busybodies who spied, 
pried, and listened, reporting all kinds of charges, true and 
false. Men who mentioned the reform of Parliament in taverns 
or even in the bosom of their families were haled into court 


and laid under heavy penalties for remarks of the most trivial 
character. I TER Sees aes 
Bill which penalized all adverse criticism of the government. 
Ignorant judges and still more ignorant counsel browbeat and 
intimidated men of refinement and high character who advo- 
cated ideas which were within fifty years to be the common- 
places of all Europe. 


The press was_hounded by the government. Taxes were 
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papers. The Courier was indicted bec it had published a 
libel on the Tsar_of Russia, then an ally of England, the libel 
being iss "The Empe is; “The Emperor of Russia is rendering himself_ob- 


to his subjects by various acts of tyranny, and ridicu- 
lous in the eyes of Europe by his inconsistency.” At the trial 
of the editors guilty of this libel the court laid down the doc- 
trine “that public writers are to be punished, not for their 
guilt, but from fear of the displeasure of foreign powers.” The 
publisher of the Stamford News was convicted because he 
objected to flogging in the army, the presiding judge having 
declared that it was “unconstitutional and seditious” for any- 
ne to criticize acts of Parlfament and make the people dis- 
za SET: Ipa ic he £¢ VEEN oat ta 
Moderate men were tried and convicted along with radicals 
like Thomas Paine. An Edinburgh lawyer was sentenced to 
transportation for fourteen years because he favored certain 
political changes. A young man of great promise in letters was 
charged with attending a conference in the interests of parlia- 
mentary reform and sentenced to fourteen years’ penal servi- 
tude; he sank into an early grave. Catholics were prosecuted 
for seeking religious toleration ; Protestant Dissenters were 
prosecuted for demanding the ri 0 hold office. eh, 
In handling these cases the judges were harsh and arbitrary 
and always eager to deliver their conservative political opin- 
ions in the form of oracular judgments. One judge, in trying 
an advocate of Lee eee aT frankly ySaid that “the 
. Fe ee one ies HE Meh te -Be-reprementd as for 
e rabble, who have nothing but personal property, what hold 
has the nation on them?” A judicial colleague at the same 
trial lamented that torture had been abolished, as it alone was 
adequate as a punishment for sedition. A third judge, appar- 
ently at a loss for argument, declared, ‘Let them bring me 
more prisoners—I will find them the law.” A fourth judge, at 
the trial of some mild reformers, exclaimed, ‘The right of 
universal suffrage the subjects of this country never enjoyed ; 
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and were they to enjoy it, they would not long enjoy either 
liberty or a free constitution.”” Lord Braxton termed the Brit- 
ish constitution “the happiest, the best, and the most noble 
constitution in the world” and exclaimed, “I do not believe 
it possible to make a better.”’ The bishop of Rochester, in de- 
fending the conduct of such judges, vowed that he “did not 
know what the mass of the people in any country had to do 
with the laws but to obey them.” 

In the midst of this widespread hysteria and persecution 
there were only a few lawyers who dared to brave the terrors 
of mobs, judges, and juries. One of them was the celebrated 

rskine, ‘‘whom neither the displeasure of the king and the 
Prince of Wales, nor the solicitations of his friends, nor public 
clamors deterred from performing his duties as an advocate.” 
A few others like Erskine, though accused by the conservative 
press of disloyalty and sedition, stood up against the public 
fury and sought to throw around the humblest prisoner the 
majesty of the law, defending him against ignorant and brutal 
judges in speeches which are today among the classics of 
British liberty. Not until some years after the defeat of Napo- 
leon at Waterloo did the great persecuting mania die away 
didcTeeeaoat ol pres and speech recover 1 Tortie position in 


EFFECTS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION IN AMERICA 


In _the United States, no less than in England, the events 
and principles of the French Revolution were hotly discussed, 
The early reforms and the adoption of the first constitution in 
1791 were greeted with general approval; but as more rad- 
ical measures were undertaken, and reforms merged into vio- 
lence, many Americans drew back. The country was at that 


time divided into a conservative faction, led by Hamilton, and 


an opposition headed by Jefferson—factions soon to be known 
as Federalists and Republicans; and the French Revolution 
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added fuel to the domestic discord already raging. Burke 


and Paine were read and debated throughout the country, 
Both had their champions and defenders. A Massachusetts 
preacher declared that all who pleaded the cause of France 
should be treated as enemies of our country: “of all traitors 
they are the most aggravatedly criminal; of all villains they 
are the most infamous and detestable.” On the other side, 
Peete ats ae cae gs wt era Se 
ists and defenders of monarchy.” 

So the country was filled with angry dispute. The Federal- 
ists , alarmed by the growth of democratic movement and de de- 
termined to stamp out the ‘‘ French faction,” enacted in 1798 
two remarkable laws, the Alien and Sedition Acts. Under the 
former the president was authorized to expel from the country 
all undesirable aliens; under the latter anyone who criticized 
the government or spoke disrespectfully of any branch thereof 
was liable to fine and imprisonment. The fever did not rise 
to the same height as in England, but nevertheless a large 
number of editors, politicians, and private citizens found them- 
selves in the toils of the law. A Federal judge, Chase, emulated 
some of his English brethren in delivering, formate e bench, 


stump speeches against reformers and in sea searching for victims 
to ame The storm in America did not last as 


long, however, as it did iv EnglindThe tumoh of fee con 
in cheeresidentelelecigmorrsce! marked the collapse of the 
Federalists, and rang the death knell of such measures as the 
Alien and Sedition Laws. Although Judge Chase’s enemies 
were unable to convict him after they had impeached him 
before the Senate, they were successful in putting an end to 
the prosecution and persecution of citizens for the expression 
of political opinion. All this is of importance when one reflects 
on the wild rumors, the misapprehensions, and the suppression 
of dissident opinion during the World War, as well as during 
the Russian revolution which followed in its wak 





CHAPTER X 
A LITTLE CORSICAN INTERVENES 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 


There have been long discussions as to whether the history 
of mankind is determined by heroes and altogether exceptional 
leaders, or by slowly altering conditions, the result of obscure 
and elusive causes. It seems, at least, obvious enough that 
now and then some person of genius emerges wholly unexpect- 
edly and, using the means he finds at hand, molds the affairs 
of nations to gratify, so far as possible, his personal tastes and 


ambitions. Such have been men_like Sargon I, Cyrus, Alex- 
ander the Great, Julius Casar_and Augustus, Charlemagne, 


gear Neen Tamerlane. Without these singular men it 
——————— . ° 
would seem that the course of history would necessarily have 
been very different. There are also the prophets, poets, artists, 
scientife-chscoverers, and inventors, of Such exceptional abil- 
ity that they seem personally~te influence deeply the habits 
and thoughts of mankind for centuries—Confucius, Buddha, 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Saint Augustine, Mohammed, Dante, 
Shakespeare, Newton, Voltaire. Mechanical inventions, which 
have servettte revolutionize our modern world, seem not to de- 
pend so much on a particular personality as on the appearance, 
in the course of affairs, of some special problem which usually 
attracts the attention of a number of men. In fact, all the 
innovators mentioned have to work in terms of the knowledge 
and tendencies of their time in order to make a permanent im- 
pression. Otherwise they would only be beating the air in vain. 
Following the wide dislocation of established routine caused 


by the French revolutionary reformers there suddenly emerged 
353 
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one of these geniuses who stand out in history. It will be plain 
enough as we proceed that the Little Corsican took advantage 
of conditions as he found them, even as had Alexander, Julius 
Cesar, Luther, and Cromwell, to grave his name deeply in the 
chronicles of mankind. These conditions and the early years 
of Napoleon must next engage our attention. 

Although oe uo Constitution of the Year III was 
solemnly proclaimed and the new government for which it had 
srovided was TiuRTTHeTated, the great changes wrought by the 
EAUGINGON This TaPoirese-ty7T0 means assured. Indeed, the 


situation had been saved in 1795 only by the prompt and harsh 
action of the young army-vfficer, Napoleon Bonaparte; this 


alone le proo t the Directory rested upon weak 


foundations. Moreover, France was sti rant 
nobl still pe ERT eR CE an oppor- 
order. The nonjuring clergy were as discontented as ever with 
the Civil Constitution of the Church. France was seething 
with counter-revolutionary plots, and extremists were busy 
with schemes for still more radical measures. 

Amid such circumstances—conflict at home and war abroad 
—everything depended on the army and its commanders. In 
this sphere too there had been a complete transformation. The 
rules of the ancien régime had required all officers to be nobles, 
and many of these had left France after the fall of the Bastille. 
Others, such as Lafayette and Dumouriez, who had at first 
favored the Revolution, deserted soon after the opening of the 
war. Still others, like Custine and Beauharnais (the empress 
Josephine’s first husband), were executed because the “ depu- 
ties on mission” believed that they were responsible for the 
defeats that the armies of the French Republic had suffered. 

The former rigid discipline disappeared, and the hundreds 
of thousands of volunteers who pressed forward to defend and 
extend the boundaries of the Republic found new leaders, who 
rose from the ranks, and who hit upon novel and quite uncon- 
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ventional ways of beating the enemy. Anyone might now be- 
come a general if he could prove his ability to gain victories. 
Moreau was a lawyer of Brittany; Murat had been a waiter ; 
Jourdan, before the Revolution, had sold cloth in Limoges. 
In short, the army, like the State, had become democratic. 

Among the commanders who by means of their talents rose 
to take the places of the “aristocrats” was one who was to 
dominate the history of Europe as no man before him had 
ever done. )For fifteen years his biography and the political 
history of Europe are so nearly synonymous that the period 
we are now entering upon may properly be called, after him, 
the Napoleonic period. 

Napoleon Bonaparte (or Buonaparte, as he called himself 
in his early years) was hardly a Frenchman by birth. It is 
true that the island of Corsica, where he was born (August 15, 
1769), had at that time belonged to France for a year’; Dut. 
Napoleon’s native language was Italian, and he was descended 
from Italian ancestors who had come to the island in the six- 
teenth century. His father, Carlo Maria da Buonaparte, al- 
though he claimed to be of noble extraction, busied himself 
with the profession of the law in the town of Ajaccio, where 
Napoleon was probably born. He was poor, and found it hard 
to support his eight boys and girls, all of whom were one day 
to become kings and queens or, at worst, princes and prin- 
cesses. Accordingly he took his two elder sons, Joseph and 
Napoleon, to France, where Joseph was to be educated for the 
priesthood, and Napoleon, who was but ten years old, after 
learning a little French, was to prepare for the army in the 
military academy at Brienne. 

Here the boy led an unhappy life for five or six years. He 
soon came to hate the young French nobles with whom he was 
associated. He wrote to his father, “I am tired of exposing my 
poverty and seeing these shameless boys laughing over it, for 


1It is possible that Bonaparte was born in the previous year, when Corsica 
still belonged to the republic of Genoa. ty du 
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they are superior to me only in wealth and infinitely beneath 
me in noble sentiments.” Gradually the ambition to free his 
little island country from French control developed in him. 

On completing his course in the military school he was made 
second lieutenant. Poor and without influence, he had little 
hope of any considerable advance in the French army, and 
he-was drawn to his own country both by a desire to play a 
poliGcal role there and to help His Tamily, which had | been left 
in Straitened circumstances by his father’s death. He there- 
fore absented himself from his command as often and as long 
as he could, and engaged in a series of intrigues in Corsica 
in the hope of getting control of the forces of the island. He 
fell into disfavor, however, with the authorities; and in 1793 
he and his family were banished, and fled to France. 

The following three years were for Bonaparte a period of 
great uncertainty. He had lost his love for Corsica and as yet 
had found no foothold in France. Soon after his return his 
knowledge of artillery enabled him, as we have seen, to sug- 
gest a successful method of capturing Toulon; and two years 
later his fri selected him to defend the Convention 
from its enemies on the thirteenth Vendémiaire. This was the 
beginning of his career; for Barras, a member of the Directory, 


Meee ee aes 
he belonged. Here he met and fell in love with the charming 
Se Sa regan who had lost his head just 
before Thermidor. Madame Beauharnais accepted the pale, 
nervous little republican officer in spite of his awkward man- 
ners and ill-fitting uniform. Nine years later he was able to 
place an imperial crown upon fis; oS ee 
In the spring of 1796 Bonaparte was selected by the Direc- 
cAnj7 tn coud dioniecol el hvesiarintes Beni eR Ene 


against Austria. This important appointment at the age of 
——_—_—_——_—_——— 


twenty-seven forms the opening of an astonishing military 
career which can be compared only to that of Alexander the 
Teat. i 
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BoNAPARTE’S OPENING CAMPAIGNS (1796-1797) 


See ea ee ee eee ae eeain, Te ialy 
war with Austria, russia, England, Holland, Spain, the Holy 
Roman Empire, Sardinia, the kingdom of Naples (that is, of 
the Two Sicilies), and Tuscany. This formidable alliance, how- 
ever, succeeded only in taking a few border fortresses, which 
the French easily regained. Prussia and Austria were far more 
interested in Poland, where a third and last partition was pend- 
ing, than in fighting the Revolution and keeping the French 
out of the Austrian Netherlands. The Polish patriot, Kos- 
Fee eee ee CHE Ge haa lacet ht Wat 
a € Russian garrison which Catherine had placed in War- 
ine then appealed to Frederick William for assistance. He 
therefore turned his whole attention to Poland,’ and Pitt had 
to pay him handsomely to induce him to leave sixty thousand 
Prussian troops to pr etherlan a the French 
invaders. ee ead for the Prussians 
réfused to take active measures, and even Austria, after one 
or two reverses, decided to evacuate the Netherlands in the 
summer of 1794, in order to center all her energies upon Polish 
affairs and prevent Russia and Prussia from excluding her, 
- as they had done the last time, when it came to a division of 
the booty. 

England was naturally disgusted. She had joined the war 
partly in order to aid Austria and Prussia to maintain the bal- 
ance of power and defend the Netherlands, which formed a 
defensive barrier between Holland and France. Lord Malmes- 
bury, one of the English diplomats, declared that in his ne- 
gotiations with the allies he encountered nothing but “shabby 
art and cunning, ill will, jealousy and every sort of dirty pas- 
sion.” By October, 1794, the Austrians had disappeared be- 
yond the Rhine. The English were forced to give up Holl Holland 







1See pages 160-161. 
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and to retreat forlornly into Hanover before the French under 
General Pichegru, who capture e Dutch fleet imprisoned 
in the ice near Texel. The Dutch towns ,containe me en- 
thusiasti licans who received the French inv ders cor- 
Sally alice a Rescigno 
that of _a king exc name, was abolished, and the United 
Netherlands became the Batavian Republic, under French. 
Controldy- yams Malas has aM a eae 


‘Instead of being crushed by the overwhelming forces of 
the allies, the armies of the French Republic had, in the three 


years since the opening of the war, conquered _the Spanis 
Netherlands, Savoy, and Nice; they had also metamorphosed 
frien 


Holland into a dly sister republic, and had occupied west- 
ern Germany as far east as the Rhine. The Convention 
was now ready to conclude its first treaties of peace. Prus- 
sia signed the Treaty of Basel with the new republic (April, 
ae ne oppose acqui- 
sition by SET Cue Ce ea that 
Prussia were-tndemnified for The territory which she ould 
in that case lose. ree months later Spain also made peace 
with France. 

Early in 1796 the Directory decided, in accordance with 
General Bonaparte’s advice, to undertake a triple mover ple movement 
upon Vienna, the capital of its chief remainin enemy. Jourdan 
was to take a northerly route along the river Main; Moreau 
was to Tead an army through the Black Forest and down the 
Danube; while Bonaparte invaded Lombardy, which, since 
the French had occupied the N etherlands, was the nearest of 
the Austrian possessions. 

Italy was still in the same condition in which it had been 
left some fifty years before at the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
when the Austrian Hapsburgs and the Spanish Bourbons had 


come to a final agreement as to what each was to have for 
the younger members of the two families.? In the kingdom of 


es er 
1See pages 126 and 151 (footnote). ?See pages 144 and rs1, 
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Naples* the feeble Ferdinand IV’ reigned with Caroline, his 
wife, the sister of Marie Antoinette. To the north, stretching 
across the peninsula, lay the Papal States. Tuscany enjoyed 
the mild and enlightened rule of the successors of Joseph of 
Lorraine. Parma’s duke was related to the Spanish house, and 
Modena’s to the Austrian; but the only part of Italy actually 
under foreign rule was Lombardy and its capital, Milan, which 
The once Nourishing republics of Venice and Genoa still ex- 
isted, but had long since ceased to play a réle in European 
affairs. (The only vigorous and promising state in Italy that 
was not more or less under the influence of either Austria or 
Spain was the kingdom of Sardinia, composed of Piedmont, 
Savoy, Nice, and the island of Sardinia. 

General Bonaparte had to face the combined forces of Aus- 
tria and Sardinia, which had joined the enemies of France in 
1793. By marching north from Savona he skillfully separated 
aEten enemies. He force ini s back toward 
Turin and compelled the king to conclude a treaty by which 
Savoy and Nice were ceded to France. Bonaparte was now 
free to advance into Lombardy. He marched down the Po, 
and the Austrians, fearing that he might cut them off, has- 
tened eastward, leaving Milan to be occupied by the Frenc®. 
Here Bonaparte made 4 nupne cnty on Mey es 1790, 
scarcely more than a month after the campaign opened. 
Bonaparte had announced that the French army came to break 
the chains of the tyrants, as the French people was the friend 
of all peoples. Nevertheless, the Directory expected him to 
force those he “freed” to support the French armies. Their 
instructions to Bonaparte were sufficiently explicit: “Leave 


1We shall use this name hereafter instead of the more cumbersome title, 
“Kingdom of the Two Sicilies.” 

2The successor of Don Carlos, who had become Charles III of Spain (see 
pages 143 and 278 ff.). 
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nothing in Italy which will be useful to us and which the po- 
litical situation will allow you to remove.” Accordingly Milan 


was required not only to pay its “deliverers”’ on 


francs but also to give up some of the finest old masterpieces 


—— . 
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CENTRAL EUROPE, ILLUSTRATING NAPOLEON’S CAMPAIGNS, 1796-1801 


in its churches and galleries. The dukes of Parma and Modena 
made similar “contributions” upon condition that Bonaparte 
would grant them an armistice. 

y ouaparte soon moved east and defeated the Austrian army, 
a part of which took refuge in the strong fortress of Mantua, 
to which the French promptly laid siege. There is no more 


fascinating chapter in the history of warfare than the story 
of the audacious maneuvers by means of which Bonaparte suc- 
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cessfully repulsed the Austrian armies sent to relieve Mantua. 
Toward the end of July an Austrian army nearly twice the 
size of Bonaparte’s descended in three divisions from Tyrol. 
The situation of the French was critical, hut Bonaparte | parte man- 
aged to defeat cach of the three divisions before they ae an 
opportunity to join forces. In five days the Austrians retired, 
leaving fifteen thousand prisoners in the hands of the French. 
Bonaparte now determined to advance up the river Adige into 
Germany. He again routed the Austrians and took possession 
of Trent. Wurmser, the Austrian comme Austrian commander, tried to cut hin to cut him 


off from Italy, ily, but was himself shut up in Mantua with the 


remains of his army. 

In_November two more armies were sent down to relieve 
Mantua, one approaching by the Adige and the other descend- 
ing the Piave. Bonaparte met and defeated the Piave army 
ina three days’ battle at Arcole, after which the other Austrian 
division retreated. The last effort to relieve the fortress was 
frustrated by Bonaparte at Rivoli (January 14-15, 1797) and 
resulted in the surrender of Mantua, which gave the French 
complete control of northern Italy. <“iaaig RT 


All danger of an attack in the rear was now removed, and 
the CEE NA cern re eee the 
mountains to Vienna. He forced back the Austrians, who at- 
tempted to block the road; and when, on April 7, he was within 
eighty miles ofthe capital, the Aveta commander requested 
a , truce, which Bonaparte Pesan tunmlline toreranteince he 
was now far from home, and both the other armies which the 
Directory had sent out, under Moreau and Jourdan, had been 
routed and forced back over the Rhine. A preliminary peace 
was accordingly arranged, which was followed by the definitive 
Treaty of Campo Formio (October, 1797). 

The provisions of the Treaty of Campo Formio illustrate the 
unscrupulous manner in which Bonaparte and Austria disposed 


of the helpless lesser states. It inaugurated the bewilderingly 
rapid territorial redistribution of Europe which was so charac- 
ETE LT CT 
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teristic of the Napaleonic neriod. Austria ceded to France the 
ustrian Netherlands and secretly agreed to use its good offices 
to secure for France a great part 0 eft bank of the Rhine. 
Austria also recognized the Cisalpine Republic, which Bona- 
parte had created out of the smaller states of northern Italy 
and had placed under the “protection” of France. \This new 
state included Lambardy, which Bonaparte had conquered. the 
duchy of Modena; some of the papal dominions ; and, lastly,a 
part of the possessions of the venerable and read but now 
defenseless republic of Venice, which Bonaparte had ruthlessly 
destroyed. (Austria received as an indemnity for the Nether- 
lands and Lombardy the rest of the possessions of the Venetian 
republic, including Venice itself. ) 


BoNAPARTE’S AMBITIONS 


While the negotiations were going on, the young general es- 
tablished a brilliant court at a villa near Milan. ‘His salons,” 
an observer informs us, “were filled with a throng of generals, 
officials, and purveyors, as well as the highest nobility and the 
most distinguished men of Italy, who came to solicit the favor 
of a glance or a moment’s conversation.” It would appear, 
from the report of a most extraordinary conversation which 
occurred at this time, that he had already conceived the réle 
that he was to play later. 

“What I have done so far,” he declared, “is nothing. I 
am but at the opening of the career that I am to run. Do 
you suppose that I have gained my victories in Italy in order 
to advance the lawyers of the Directory—the Carnots and 
the Barras? Do you think, either, that my object is to estab- 
lish a republic? What a notion! . . . What the French want 
is Glory and the satisfaction of their vanity ; as for Liberty, of 
that they have no conception. Look at the army! The vic- 
tories that we have just gained have given the French soldier 
his true character. I am everything to him. Let the Directary 
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attempt to deprive me of my command:and they will see who 


is the master. T he nation must have a head,—a head _who_is 
rendered illustrious by glory, and not by theories of govern- 


ment, fine phrases, or the talk of idealists, of which the French 
understand not a whit.” 

There is no doubt whom General Bonaparte had in mind 
when he spoke of the needed head of the French nation who 
should be “ rendered illustrious by glory.” This son of a poor 
Corsican lawyer, but yesterday a mere unlucky adventurer, 
had arranged his program; two years and a half later he was 
the master of the French Republic. 

We naturally ask what manner of person this was who could 
frame such audacious schemes at twenty-eight and realize them 
at thirty years of age. He was a little man, less than five feet 
two inches in height. At this time he was extremely thin, but 
his striking features, quick searching eye, abrupt, animated 
gestures, and rapid speech, incorrect as it was, made a deep 
impression upon those who camé in contact with him. He 
possessed in a supreme degree two qualities that are ordina- 
rily considered incompatible. He was a dreamer and, at the 
same time, a man whose practical Skill and mastery of detail 
amounted to genius. He once told a friend that he was wont, 
when a poor lieutenant, to allow his imagination full play and 
fancy things just as he would have them. Then he would coolly 
consider the exact steps to be taken if he were to try to make 
his dream come true. 


In order to explain Bonaparte’s success it must be remem- 
bered that he was not hampered or held back by the fear of 
doing wrong. He was utterly unscrupulous, whether dealing 
with an individual or a nation, and appears to have been abso- 
lutely without any sense of moral responsibility. Neither did 
affection for his friends and relatives ever stand in the way of 
his personal aggrandizement. To these traits must be added 
unrivaled military genius and the power of intense and almost 
uninterrupted work. / 


f 
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But even Bonaparte; unexampled as were his abilities, could 
never have extended his power over all of western Europe, 
had it not been for the peculiar political weakness of most 
of the states with which he had to deaf. ere was no strong 
German Empire in his day, no united Italy. The French re- 
public was surrounded by petty, independent, or practically 
independent, principalities, which were defenseless against an 
unscrupulous invader. Prussia, much smaller than it later be- 
came, offered, as we shall see, no efficient opposition to the 
extension of French control; while Austria had been forced to 
capitulate, after a short campaign, by an enemy far from its 
base of supplies and led by a young and inexperienced general. 


FRANCE REPUBLICANIZES HER NEIGHBORS 


The creation of the Cisalpine Republic by Bonaparte was in 
line with the general policy which the French government had 
pursued after the Revolution at home. It had already repub- 
licanized Holland, At about the same time that Bonaparte 
was projecting the Cisalpine Republic, the French stirred up a 
revolution in Genoa. This led to the abolition of the old aris- 
tocratic government and the founding of a new Ligurian Re- 

ext, with the encouragement of Joseph Bonaparte, Napo- 
leon’s brother, who was the French ambassador at Rome, the 
few_republicans in the Pope’s capital proclaimed a republic. 


In the disturbance which ensued a French general was killed, a 
fact which gave the Directory an excuse for declaring war and 
occupying Rome, On February 15, 1798, the republicans as- 
sembled in the ancient Forum and declared that the Roman Re- 


ae 
public was once more restored. The brutal French commissioner 
insulted the Pope, snatched his staff and ring from his hand, 


and ordered him out of town. The French seized the pictures 


and statues in the Vatican and sent them to Paris, and managed 
to rob the new republic of some sixty million francs besides. 
ts a. ran 
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More scandalous still was the conduct of the Directory in 
dealing with Switzerland. In that little country certain of the 
cantons, or provinces, had long been subject to others. A few 
persons in the canton of Vaud were readily induced by the 
French agitators to petition the Directory to free their canton 
from the overlordship of Bern. In January, 1798, a French 
army entered Switzerland and easily overpowered the troops 
of Bern. In March they occupied the city, where they seized 
the treasure which had been gradually brought together through 
a long period by the thrifty government of the confederation. 
A new Helvetic Republic, “one and indivisible,” was pro- 
claimed, in which all the cantons were to be equal and all the 
old feudal customs and inequalities should be abolished. The 
mountaineers of the conservative cantons about Lake Lucerne 
rose in vain against the intruders, who mercilessly massacred 
those who dared to oppose the changes which their ‘“‘deliverers” 
chose to introduce. The money and supplies which the French 


appropriated were sent to Toulon, to be used in the Egyptian 
expedition. 
A new outbreak of war against France in 1798 was caused 


by the situation at Naples, where Marie Antoinette’s sister, 





French troops. Bonaparte had, for reasons given later, sailed_ 


off to Egypt, leaving the Directory to muddle through without 
him. However, Nelson had destroyed Bonaparte’s fleet in the 
battle of the Nile and returned to Naples, where he arranged a 
plan for driving the French from the Papal States. But every- 
thing went badly for the British; the French easily defeated 


the Bourbon armies, and the royal family of Naples was glad 


2 ee Eo ee aE e,e e . 
to embark on the British ships and make its way to Palermo. 


Thereupon the French republ pon the French re publicanized Naples, seized millions 


of francs as usual, and carried off to Paris the best works of | 
Ss ager ee 
Soe ee ae (see pages 370f.) with 
which the Directory was ill qualified to deal. a 








a 
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BONAPARTE MAKES HIMSELF MASTER OF FRANCE 


After arranging the peace of Campo Formio, Bonaparte had 
returned to Paris. He at once perceived that the French, in 
spite of their enthusiasm over his victories, were not prepared 
to accept him as a ruler: The pear was not yet ripe, as he 
observed. He saw, too, that he would soon sacrifice his pres- 
tige if he lived quietly in Paris like an ordinary person. His 
active mind promptly conceived a plan which would forward 


his interests. France was still at war wi land, its most 
persevering enemy during this period. Bonaparte convinced 
the Directory tha nd could best be ruined in the long 


run by occupying Egypt and so threatening her commerce in 
the Mediterranean, an haps ultimately her inion in the 


East. Fascinated by the career of Alexander the Great, Bona- 
parte pictured himself riding to India on the back of an ele- 
phant and dispossessing England of her most precious colonial 
dependencies. He had, however, still another and a charac- 
teristic reason for undertaking the expedition. France was on 
the eve of a new war with the European powers. Bonaparte 
foresaw that if he could withdraw some of France’s best offi- 
cers, the Directory might soon find itself so embarrassed that 
he could satin ibca aational devion’s Am evcuae ta Ue 

Accordingly General Bonaparte, under the authority of the 
Directory, collected some forty thousand of the best troops and 
fifediadtalsiione fleet, with a view to gaining for France the 
control of thé Mediterranean. He did not forget to add to 
the expedition a hundred and twenty scientists and en ineers, 
who were fo study the country and prepare the way for Fra he country and prepare the way for French 
colonists to be sent out later.’ 

10One of the most noteworthy scientific results of Bonaparte’s expedition 
to Egypt was the discovery of the Rosetta Stone, which the soldiers dug up 
at the mouth of the Nile. This has inscribed upon it a passage in Egyptian 
hieroglyphics accompanied by a Greek translation which has furnished modern 


scholars with the key to ancient hieroglyphic inscriptions, The stone is now in 
the British Museum. 
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The French fleet left Toulon on May 19, 1798. It was so for- 


tunate as to escape the English squadron under Nelson, which 
sailed by it in the night. Bonaparte arrived at Alexandria on 
July 1, and easily defeated the Turkish troops in th famous 
battle of the Pyramids. Meanwhile Nelson, who did not know 
the destination of the enemy’s fleet, had returned from the 
Syrian coast, where he had looked for the French in vain. Later 


he discove ’s ships in the harbor of Alexandria 


and completely annihi- 
lated them in the first 


battle of the Nile (on 


August 1, 1798). The 


French tr wer 
completely cut off from 
Europe. 


The Porte (the Turk- 


ish government ) having 
declared war on France, 

onaparte next deter- 
mined to attack Turkey 
by land. He_therefore 
marched into Syria in 





the spring of 1799, but EGYPTIAN CAMPAIGN 
was repuls re; 





See eee eee ari ata ae Pur- 
sued by pestilence, the army regained Cairo in June, after ter- 
rible suffering and loss. It was still strong enough to annihilate 
a Turkish army that had landed at Alexandria; but news now _ 
reached Bonaparte from Europe which convinced him that the 
time had come for him to hasten back. The powers had formed 
their new coalition against France. Northern Italy, which he 
had won, was lost, the allies were about to invade France itself, 
and the Directory was hopelessly demoralized. 

Accordingly Bonaparte secretly deserted his army and man- 


LCN NOTRE RAL ON EE 
aged, through a series of happy accidents, to reach France on 
oie Nar Oak le an a Pai aE 
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October 9, 1799. Atthe end of a month he had made himself 
master of France by overthrowing the Directory. That gov- 
ernment, one of the most corrupt and inefficient bodies that the 
world-has ever seen, had completely disgraced itself, and Bona- 
parte readily found others to join with him in a conspiracy to 
supplant it. A plap_was formed for abruptly destroying the 
old government and replacing it by a new one without observ- 
ing any constitutional forms. This is a procedure so familiar 
in France during the past century that it is known even in 
English as a coup d’état (literally translated, a “stroke of 
state”). The conspirators had a good many friends in the 
two assemblies, especially among the ‘‘Elders.” Nevertheless, 
Bonaparte had to order his soldiers to invade the hall in which 
the Assembly of the Five Hundred was in session and scatter 


his opponents before he was able to accomplish his purpose. 

A chosen fé en reassem under the presidency of 

Lucien Bonaparte, one of Napoleon’s brothers, who was a mem- 
LS 


ber of the Assembly. They voted to put the government in 
the hands of three men,—General Bonaparte and two others, 
—to be called Consuls. These were to proceed, with the aid 
of a commission and of the Elders, to draw up a new const p a new constitu- 
tion. This revolution is called the coup d’état of the eighteenth 
Brumaire, according to the Republican calendar. 

The new constitution was a very cumbrous and elaborate 
one. It provided for no less than four assemblies,—one to pro- 
pose the Iaws, one to consider them, one to vote upon them, 
and one to decide on their constitutionality. But Bonaparte 
saw to it that as First Consul he himself had practically all the 
power in his own hands. The Council of State, to which he 
called talented men from all parties and over which he pre- 
sided, was the most important of the governmental bodies. 

Bonaparte’s chief _aim_was to_centralige the_government. 
Nothing was left to local assemblies, for he proposed to con- 
trol everything from Paris. Accordingly, in each department 


he put_an officer called a prefect; in each subdivision of the 
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department, a subprefect. These, together with the mayors and 
police commissioners of the towns, were all appointed by the 
First Consul. The prefects—the “little First Consuls,” as Bo- 
naparte called them—resembled the former intendants, the 
king’s officers under the old régime. Indeed, the new govern- 
ment suggested in several important respects that of Louis 
XIV. This administrative system which Bonaparte perfected 
has endured, with a few changes, down to the present day. It 
has rendered the French government very stable in spite of 
the startling changes in the constitution which have occurred. 
There is no surer proof of Napoleon’s genius than that, with 
no previous experience, he could conceive a plan of govern- 
ment that would serve a great state like France through all its 
vicissitudes for a century and more. ae 

"The new ruler objected as decidedly as Louis XIV had done 
to the idea of being controlled by the people, who, he believed, 
knew nothing of public affairs. It was enough, he thought, if 
they were allowed to say whether they wished a certain form 
of government or not. He therefore introduced what he called 
a plébiscite." The new constitution when completed was sub- 
mitted to the nation at large, and all were allowed to vote 
“yes” or “no” on the expediency of its adoption. Over three 


million voted in favor of it, and only fifteen hundred and sisty- 
two against it. This did not necessarily mean, however, that 
as its ruler. A great many may have preterred what seemed 
to them an objectionable form of government to the risk of 
rejecting it. Herein lies the injustice of the plebiscite: there 


are many questions which cannot be an y a simple 


“yes” or no.” 


Yet the accession to power of th ng general 
was doubtless gratifying to the majority of the citizens, who 
longed, above all, for a stable government. The Swedish envoy 

WSS Oo EEE teen 

1The plebiscitum of the Romans, from which the French derived their term 

plébiscite, was originally a law voted in the assembly of the plebs, or “people.” 
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wrote, just after the coup d’état: ‘A legitimate monarch has 
perhaps never found a people more ready to do his bidding 


than Bonaparte, and it would be inexcusable if this talented 
general did not take advantage of this to introduce a better 
form of government upon a firmer basis. It is literally true 
that France will perform impossibilities in order to aid him i 
this. The people (with the exception of a despicable horde of 
anarchists) are so sick and weary of revolutionary horrors and 
folly that they believe that any change cannot fail to be for 
the better. . . . Even the royalists, whatever their views may 
be, are sincerely devoted to Bonaparte, for they attribute to 
him the intention of gradually restoring the old order of things. 
The indifferent element cling to him as the one most likely 
to give France peace. The enlightened republicans, although 
they tremble for their form of government, prefer to see a 
single man of talent possess himself of the power than a club 
of intriguers.” 


BONAPARTE DEFEATS A NEw CoaLiTIon (1800-1801) 
a a RR ee 


Upon becoming First Consul, General Bonaparte found the 
Republic at war with England, Russia, Austria, Turkey, and 
Naples—a somewhat strange coalition which must be ex- 
plained. After the treaties of Basel and Campo Formio, Eng- 


land had been left to fight the Revolution single-handed._ The 
Directory issued a de hat excluded her products from all 


the lands under French control,—especially cotton and woolen 
TeART RTS metre refined sugar, which were not to 
be imported on pain of confiscation. Although this was exactl 

thé kind of law that England had been trying to enforce in her 
own interest for a century or so,’ the English merchants were 


exasperated at the French, and Pitt was encouraged to con-’ 
inue the struggle. 


He found an unexpected ally in the Tsar, Paul. Like his 


1See pages 73 and 205. 
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mother, Catherine IT, whom he succeeded in 1796, he hated 
the Revolution; but, unlike her, he consented to send troops to 


fight against France, for which Pitt agreed (December, 1798) 
to help pay. Austria was willing to take up the war again, 


ED ee Et rere ae 
parte had half promised her in the Treaty of Campo Formio. 
As for the Sultan, Bonaparte’s Egyptian expedition brought 
Sees eee ee ee ee ita cia doors and led him to join his ancient 
enemy, Russia, in a common cause. 

‘Such was the state of affairs when Bonaparte overthrew 
the Directory in 1799. The First Consul sought to make a 
happy impression upon France by writing personal letters on 
Christmas Day to both George III and Emperor Francis II, 
in which he deplored a continuation of war among the most — 
enlightened nations of Europe. Why should they “sacrifice to 
ideas of empty greatness the blessings of commerce, inter- 
nal prosperity, and domestic happiness? Should they not rec- 
ognize that peace was at once their first need and their chief 
glory?” 

The British government returned a gruff reply in which Pitt 
declared that France was entirely at fault and had precipitated 
war by her aggressions in Holland, Switzerland, and Egypt. 
England must continue the struggle until France offered pledges 
of peace, and the best security would be the recall of the Bour- 
bon dynasty.? The Austrians likewise refused, though some- 
what more graciously, to come to terms, and Bonaparte began 
secretly to collect troops which he could direct against the 
Austrian army that was besieging the French in Genoa. 





1Paul was an ill-balanced person whose chief grievance against the French 
was that Bonaparte had captured the island of Malta on the way to Egypt. 
Malta had for centuries been held by the Order of the Knights of Malta, which 
had originated during the Crusades. Now the knights had chosen Paul as their 
 Protector,”—an honor which enchanted his simple soul and led him to dream 
of annexing Malta to his empire. Bonaparte’s seizure of the island interfered 
with his plans and served to rouse a desire for vengeance. 

2'This convinced the French that England was their implacable enemy. 


fk Mened 
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ig Bonaparte now proceeded to devise one of the boldest and 
most brilliant of campaigns. Instead of following one of the 
usual roads into Italy, either along the coast to Genoa or across 
the Alps of Savoy, he resolved to take the enemy in the rear. 
In order to do this he concentrated his forces in Switzerland 
nd, emulating Hannibal, led them over the difficu pine 
pass of the Great St. Bernard. ighroad then, 
as there is now, and the cannons had to be dragged over in 
trunks of trees which had been hollowed out for the purpose. 


Bonaparte arrived safely in Milan on June 2, 1800, to the utter 
s sTOIMTIRIGH Scie RevATRS waar hment of the Austrians, who had received no definite 
news of his line of approach. He_immediately restored the 
Cisalpine Republic, wrote to Paris that he had delivered the 
Lombards from the “ Austiian rod,” Sad then moved toward 
Phe sun ies RIG gC enemy (see map, p. 360). 
“Tn his uncertainty as to the exact whereabouts of the Aus- 
trians, Bonaparte divided his forces when near the village of 
Marengo (June 14) and sent a contingent under Desaix south- 
ward to head off the enemy in that direction. In the mean- 


time the whole Austrian army approached from Alessandria, 
and the engagement began. The Austrians at first repulsed the 


French, and Bonaparte saw all his great plans in jeopardy as 
hé vainly besought his soldiers to make another stand. The 
Fe1ecTagad eco mnuniec LOVE EE AUGUSTE , however, into one of his most brilliant 
victories; for Desaix had heard the firing and returned with 
Hisidivision.\:Meanwhilerthe aed and sin fiemeAustrian leone 
mander had gone back to Alessandria, supposing that the battle 
Tas WET eal was aS 
renewed the Sac an dicarieae ee 


Desaix, who had really saved the day, was killed ; Bonaparte 
simply said nothing of his own temporary defeat, and added 


one more to the list of his lit iumphs. A truce 
was signed next day, and the Austrians retreated behind the 
Fiver Minclo; leaving Bondar ee 
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to support his.army, and the reéstablished Cisalpine Republic 
See eee ee Lat oetal 
ile Bonaparte had been making his last preparations to 
cross the St. Bernard, a French army under Moreau, a very 
able commander, had dnyacesgetutlierns Gorman ae 
vented the Austrian forees therefrom iaking-the road to Italy. 
cluded alter Marengo had expired, Moreau was ordered to 
march on Vienna. On December 3 he met the Austrian army 
in the snowy roads of the forest of Hohenlinden and over- 
whelmingly defeated it. This brought Austria to terms, and 
she agreed to a treaty of Spa No ce eae 
n this the arrangements made at Campo Formio were in 
general reaffirmed. F ‘rance was to retain possession of the 
Austrian Netherlands and the left bank of the Rhine. The 
Batavian, Helvetic, Ligurian, and Cisalpine republics were to 
be recognized and included in the peace. Austria was to keep 
Venti ee AMG 4a 


Austria’s retirement from the war was the signal for a gen- 
eral peace. Even England, who had no laid down her arms 


since hostilities first opened in 1793, Saw no advantage in con- 
tinuingea stmigple injwhich, the: Continental powers refused 
longer to participate. fter defeating the French army which 
Bonaparte had left in Egypt, she suspended hostilities and 
opened negotiations with France in the autumn of 1801, al- 
though the definite peace was not signed until the following 
March, at Amiens. / 7() / 

mong many merely transitory results of these treaties, 
there were two provisions of momentous import. The first of 
these, Spain’s cession of Louisiana to France in exchange for 
~Certain advantages in Italy, does not concern us here directly. 
But when war again broke out, Bonaparte sold the district to 
the-United States; and among the many transfers of territ 
that he made during his reign, none was more important than 
this. We must treat with some detail, however, the second of 
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the great changes, which led to the complete reorganization 
of Germany and ultimately rendered possible the establish- 
ment of the present powerful German republic. 


CONSOLIDATION OF GERMANY 


hs In the Treaty of Lunéville the Emperor had agreed on his 
own part, as the ruler of Austria, and on the part of the Holy 
Roman Empire, that the French Republic should thereafter 
possess in full sovereignty the territories of the Empire which 
lay on the left bank of the Rhine, and that thereafter the Rhine 
should form the boundary of France from the point where it 
left the Helvetic Republic to the point where it entered the 
Batavian Republic.) As an inevitable consequence of this ces- 
sion, numerous rulers and towns—nearly a hundred in num- 
ber—found themselves dispossessed wholly or in part of their 
lands. The_territories invalved included the eee and 
the duchy of Jiilich (both of which then belonged to Bavaria), 
the possessions of the archbishops of Tréves and_ Cologne 
and of the bishop of Liége, the ancient free cities of Worms, 
Speyer, and Cologne, Prussia’s duchy of Cleves, besides the 
tiny realms of dozens of counts and abbots. 

"The Empire bousTIel by the rests oo furnish the heredi- 
tary princes who had been forced to give up their territories 
to France “an indemnity within the Empire.” Those who did 
not belong to the class of hereditary rulers were, of course, 
the bishops and abbots and the free cities. The ecclesiastical 
princes were forbidden as clergymen to marry, and conse- 
quently could have no lawful ‘heirs. Hence if they were de- 
prived of their realms they might be adequately indemnified 
by a pension for life, with no fear of injustice to their heirs, 
since they could have none. As for the towns, once so pros- 
perous and important, they now seemed to the more power- 
ful rulers of Germany scarcely worth considering. Indeed, it 
appeared absurd at the opening of the nineteenth century that 


Ne ene 
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There was, however, no unoccupied land within the Empire 
with which to indemnify even the hereditary princes, like the 
elector of Bavaria, the margrave of Baden, the king of Prussia, 
or the Emperor himself, who had_seen their possessions on 
the left bank of the Rhine divided into French departments. 
It was understood by France;-as-welt-as by the princes con- 
cerned, that the ecclesiastical rulers and the free towns were 


to pay the costs of this cession ] acrificing their territories 


‘the eastern I 


on the eastern bank as well as on the western. The secular- 


A commission of German princes was appointed to_under- 


take the rec ion of the map; and the final distribution 
ae a aa esr DY 
tary rulers for bits of territory. ey all turned to Paris for 
favors, since it was irst. and his minister, 


Talleyrand, who ) determined the distribution. Needy prince- 
lings are said to have caressed Talleyrand’s poodle and played 
“drop the handkerchief” with his niece in the hope of adding 
a monastery or a shabby village to their share. At last the 
Imperial Commission, with France’s help, finished its intri- 
cate task, and the Reichsdeputationshau luss, as the out- 
come of their labors was officially called, was ratified by the 
diet in 1803: erarrss 

the ecclesiastical states except Mainz were turned over 
to lay rulers, while of the forty-eight imperial cities only six 
were left. Three of these—Hamburg, Bremen, and Liibeck 
—-still exist as members of the new German Reich. No map 
could make clear all the shiftings of territory which the Im- 
perial Commission sanctioned. A few examples will serve to 
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illustrate the complexity of their procedure and the strange 
microscopic divisions of the Empire.* 
ia received, in return for Cleves and other small terri- 
tories, the bishoprics of Hildesheim and Paderborn, a part of 
the bishopric of Miinster and of the lands of the elector of 
Mainz, the territories of the abbots, or abbesses, of Herford, 
Quedlinburg, Elten, Essen, Werden, and Kappenberg, and the 
free towns of Miihlhausen, Nordhausen, and Goslar—over 
four times the area that she had lost) BS 
for more considerable sacrifices on the left bank, was rewarded 
with the bishoprics of Wiirzburg, Bamberg, Freising, Augs- 
burg, and Passau, besides the lands of twelve abbots and of 
seventeen free towns, which materially extended his bound- 
Be ROSE is, the bishoprics of Brixen and Trent; the 
duke of Wiirttemberg and the margrave of Baden also rounded 
out and consolidated their dominions. A host of princes and 
counts received little allotments of land or else were assigned 
an income of a few thousand guldens to solace their woes,” but 
the more important rulers carried off the lion’s share of the 
spoils. Bonaparte wished to add Parma as eae 
to France; so the duke of Parma was given uscany, and the 
grand duke of Tuscany was indemnified with the archbishopric 
of Salzburg.’ 
These bewildering details are given here only to illustrate 


1It has not been deemed feasible to give a map here to illustrate the innu- 
merable changes effected by the Reichsdeputationshauptschluss. See the map in 
Droysen, Historischer Handatlas, and the extraordinary maps at the end of 
Putzger’s Historical Atlas, edited by W. R. Shepherd. 

?For example, the prince of Bretzenheim, for the loss of the two villages of 
Bretzenheim and Winzenheim, was given a “princely” nunnery on Lake Con- 
stance; the poor princess of Isenburg, countess of Parkstein, who lost a part of 
the tiny Reipoltskirchen, received an annuity of twenty-three thousand guldens 
and a share in the tolls paid by boats on the Rhine; and so on. 

3 As for the knights, who were the least among the German rulers, those who 
had lost their few acres on the left bank were not indemnified, and those on the 
right bank were quietly deprived of their political rights within the next two or 
three years by the princes within whose territories they happened to live. 
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the hopelessly minute subdivision of the old Holy Roman 
Empire and the importance of the partial amalgamation which 
took place in 1803. Cee ee and 
TE aaa ae a were wiped 
out by being annexed to larger states, such ia, Austria, 
Bavaria, Wiirttemherg, Baden, Hesse, etc. (while nearly a hun- 


dred more had disappeared when the left bank of the Rhine 
was converted into departments by the French. ) 







national 
humiliation is peri dation _was 
nevertheles inni ion, Bona- 
parte, it is true, hoped to n er than strengthen the 


Empire ¢ for by increasing the territory and the power of the 
southern states— Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, Hesse, and Baden— 
he expected to gain the permanent friendship of their rulers 
and so create a “third Germany” which he could play off 
against Austria and Prussia. He succeeded for a time in this 
design, but the consolidation of 1803 paved the way, aS we 


shall see, for the creation, sixty-eight years later, of the Ger- 
man Empire. 


GENERAL BONAPARTE REORGANIZES FRANCE AND 
BECOMES EMPEROR NAPOLEON I 


Bonaparte was by no means merely a military genius; he 
was a distinguished statesman as well. He found France ina 
sad plight after ten years of rapid and radical change, incom- 
petent government, and general disorder. The turmoil of the 
Reign of Terror had been followed by the mismanagement and 
corruption of the Directory. There had been no opportunity 
to perfect the elaborate and thoroughgoing reforms introduced 
by the first National Assembly, and.the work of the Revolution 
remained but half done. Bonaparte’s officials reported to him 
that the highways were infested with murderous bands of rob- 


bers, that the roads and bridges were dilapidated and the har- 
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bors filled with sand. The rers and business men 
we apenlet. and industry was demoralized. 


The_financial situation was intolerable. The_disorder had 
PS See 2 Po See eee a ere Bae the 
year 1809. The assignats Rad so depreciated in March, 1796, 
that three hundred francs in paper were required to procure 
one in gold.{ Thereupon the Directory had withdrawn them at 
one thirtieth of their value and substituted another kind of 
paper money, which rapidly d¢clined in value in the same way 
that the assignats had done. (he hard-beset government had 
issued all sorts of government securities which were at a hope- 
less discount, and had repudiated a considerable part of the 
public debt. 

The First Consul and his able ministers began at once to 
devise measures to remedy the difficulties, and his_officials, 
scattered throughout France, saw-to it thatthe-new laws were 
enforced. The police was ever where reorganized, and_robbers 
were brough tice. The tax rate was fixed, and 


the taxes were regularly collected. A sinking-fund was cre- 
ated, designe adually to extinguish t blic debt; this 


served to_raise the credit of State. New government se- 


curities replaced the old ones, and a Bank of France was _es- 
tablished to stimulate buspiees. The Directory had so grossly 
mismanaged the disposal of the lands of the clergy and emi- 
grant nobles that they had brought in very little to the govern- 
ment. Bonaparte carefully cherished what remained unsold 
and made the most of it. 

In no respect had the revolutionary governments been less 
successful than in dealing with the Church. We have seen 
how the priests who refused to swear to support the Civil Con- 
stitution of the Clergy had been persecuted. After Hébert’s 
attempt to replace Christianity by the worship of Reason, and 
that of Robespierre to establish a new deistic worship of the 
Supreme Being, the Catholic churches began early in 1795 to 


be opened once more, and the Convention declared (February 
oma 
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21, 1795) that the government would no longer concern-itself 
with religion: it would not in the future pay salaries to any 
clergyman, and everyone should be free to worship in any way 
he pleased.t Thereupon both the “ constitutional” and the 
nonjuring clergy began actively to reorganize their churches. 
But while thousands of priests managed to perform their du- 
ties, the Convention, and later the Directory, continued to per- 
secute those who did not take a new oath of submission to 
the laws of the Republic, and many suspected of hostility to 
the government were exiled or imprisoned. 

General Bonaparte, although himself a deist, nevertheless 
fully appreciated the importance of gaining the support of the 
Church and the Pope, and consequently, immediately upon be- 
coming First Consul, he set to work to settle the religious diffi- 
culties. He freed the imprisoned priests on their promising not 
to oppose the constitution, while those who had been exiled 
began to return in considerable numbers after the eighteenth 
Brumaire. Sunday, which had been_ abolished by the repub- 
lican calendar, was once more generally observed, and_all the 

‘revolutionary holidays, except July 14, the anniversary_of 
the fall of the Bastille, and September 22, the first day of the 
republican year, were done a 


1 This first law separating Church and State is interesting in view of the ef- 
forts which were later made in France to effect the same result (see Volume IT). 
The decree of the Convention read as follows: “ No form of worship shall be 
interfered with. The Republic will subsidize none of them. It will furnish no 
buildings for religious exercises nor any dwellings for clergymen. The cere- 
monies of all religions are forbidden outside of the confines of the place chosen 
for their performance. The law recognizes no minister of religion, and no one is 
to appear in public with costumes or ornaments used in religious ceremonies.” 
The Convention gruffly added other limitations on religious freedom. It re- 
quired, for example, that all services be conducted in a semiprivate manner, 
with none of the old gorgeous display or public ceremonials and processions. 


—> 
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citizens and that its rites might be fr observed; that the 
Pope and the French gover hould arrange a new divi- 
sion of the country into aR REI Saat 
appoited by the Fst. Consul and. confirmed by the Pope, and 


the priests should be c be chosen he bishops. Both bishops and 
priests wet emuneration from the gov- 


ernment, but were to De resnlires’ to Sweat to support Se ron. 
stitution of the Republic. ginemenren cae 
been sold should be put a dis osition of the bishops, but 
Le ee of the clergy. 

It is to be observed that Bonaparte showed no inclination to 
separate Church and State, but carefully brought the Church 
under the control of the State by vesting the appointment of 
the bishops in the head of the government—the First Consul. 
The Pope’s confirmation was likely to be a mere form. The 
bishops were to choose no priests who were not agreeable to 
the government, nor was any papal bull or decree to be pub- 
lished in France without its permission." 

In some ways the arrangements of the Concordat of 1801 
resembled those which prevailed under the ancien régime, but 
the Revolution had swept away the whole medieval substruc- 
ture of the Church. Its lands and feudal rights, the tithes, the 
monks and nuns with their irrevocable vows enforced by law, 
the Church courts, the monopoly of religion, and the right to 
persecute heretics—all of these had disappeared, and General 
Bonaparte saw no reason for restoring any of them. 

As for the emigrant nobles, Bonaparte decreed that no more 
names should be added to the lists. The striking of nam 


ee ee and the return of confiscated lands that.had not 
a Tready been sold, he made favors to be granted b self. 


1In the “Organic Articles” which, at the instigation of the First Consul, were 
passed by the Legislative Body, all the old Gallican liberties were reaffirmed, and 
all the teachers in the theological seminaries were to subscribe to, and agree to 
inculcate, the Declaration of 1682 (see page 239). 
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Parents_and relatives of SRS Usa re- 
garded ac Neapable ar Ralding public ofies n April, 1802, 
a general amnesty was issued, and no less than forty thousand 
families returned to France. 

There was a gradual reaction from some of the innovations 
of the Reign of Terror. The old titles of address, Monsiewr 
and Madame, again came into use instead of the revolutionary 


“ Citizen.” Streets which had been rebaptized with republican 
names resumed their former ones. Old titles of nobility were 


revived, and something very like a_royal c began to de- 
velo he € Tuileries; for Bonaparte, in all but 


his title, was already a king, and his wife, Josephine, a queen. 

It had been clear for some years that the nation was weary 
of political agitation. How great a relief, after the anarchy 
of the past, to place all responsibility upon one who showed 
himself capable of concluding a long war with unprecedented 
glory for France and of reéstablishing order and the security 
of person and property, the necessary conditions for renewed 
prosperity! How natural that the French should welcome a 
despotism to which they had been accustomed for centuries, 
after suffering as they had under nominally republican insti- 
tutions ! 

One of the greatest and most permanent of Bonaparte’s 
achievements still remains to be noted. The heterogeneous 
laws of the old régime had been much modified by the legisla- 
tion of the successive assemblies. All this work needed a final 
revision, and Bonaparte appointed a commission to undertake 
the task. Their draft of the new code was discussed in the 
Council of State, and the First Consul had many suggestions 
to make. The resulting codification of the civil law—the C ode 
Napoléon—is still used today, not only in France but also, 
with certain modifications, in Bavaria, Baden, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Italy, and even in the state of Louisiana. The criminal 
and commercial laws were also codified. These codes carried 
with them into foreign lands the principles of equality upon 

cage sepstseeoche ns reign Jands the principles of equa’ 
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which they were based, and thus diffused the ideas of the Rev- 
olution beyond the borders of France. 

Bonaparte had always shown the ambitions of a despotic 
ruler, and France really ceased to be a republic except in name 
after the eighteenth Brumaire. The First Consul was able to 
bring about, one by one, changes in the constitution which made 
his own power more and more absolute. In 1802 he was ap- 
pornsed Consul fore with_the right to choose his successor. 

Ut this did not satisfy his insatiable ambition. He longed to 
be a monarch in name as well as in fact. He believed heartily 
in kingship and was not averse to its traditional splendor, its 
palaces, ermine robes, and gay courtiers. A royalist plot gave 
him an excuse for secretly urging that he be made emperor. 
France might, he argued, betephmged into civil war as long 
as there was any chance of overthrowing the government. The 
only safety for a Brat nation tay tn Nersatemry pence, “which 
can alone assure a continuous political life that may endure 
for generations, even for centuries.”” The Senate was induced 


to ask-him (Ma 04) to accept the title of “Emperor of 


the French,” which he was to hand down to his children or 
adopted heirs. 4 “igus uisseae SSD CNRaLESIES SoSET oan 


On Decembet2 1894, General Bonaparte was crowned, in 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame, as Napoleon I, Emperor of the 
French. The Pope consented to grace the occasion; but the 


new monarch seized the golden laurel chaplet before the Pope 
could take it up, and placed it on his own head, since he wished 
the world to understand that he owed the crown not to the 
head of the Church but to his own sagacity and military genius. 
A royal court was reéstabli in Tuileries, and Ségur, 


an emigrant noble, and Madame de Campan—one of Marie 
Antoine ies-in-waiting-Who had beh earning an hon- 
est livelihood by conducting a girls’ school—were called in to 
show the new courtiers how to deport themselves according to 
the rules of etiquette which had prevailed before the red cap of 


1 Josephine had borne him no children. 
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liberty had come into fashion. A new nobility was established 
to take the place of that abolished by the first National Assem- 
bly in 1790: Bonaparte’s uncle was made Grand Almoner; 
Talleyrand, Lord High Chamberlain; General Duroc, High 
Constable; and fourteen of the most important generals were 
exalted to the rank of Marshals of France. The stanch re- 
Witbier h vba balicvcn Ringe Sarena pageantry of the 
old régime had gone to stay, were either disgusted or amused 
by these proceedings, according to their temperaments. But 
Emperor Napoleon would brook no strictures or sarcastic 
comment. 

From this time on he became increasingly tyrannical and 
hostile to criticism. At the very beginning of his administra- 
tion he had suppressed a great part of the numerous political 
newspapers and forbidden the establishment of new ones. As 
emperor he showed himself still more exacting. His police 
furnished the news to the papers, and carefully omitted every- 
thing which might offend their suspicious master. He ordered 
the journals to “put in ntine all news that might be dis- 
liked to suppress all newspapers but one, to be used for official 
purposes. 


NAPOLEON’sS DESTRUCTION OF THE Hoty ROMAN EMPIRE 


A great majority of the French undoubtedly longed for 
peace; but Napoleon’s position made war a ‘personal necessity 
for hin, No one saw this more Clearly than he. “If,” he said 
to his Council of State in the summer of 1802, ‘the European 
states intend ever to renew the war, the sooner it comes the 
better. Every day the remembrance of their defeats grows 
dimmer, and at the same time the prestige of our victories 
pales. ... France needs glorious deeds, and hence war. She 

= < 





1 When the French fleet was annihilated by Nelson at Trafalgar, in 1805, the 
event was not mentioned in the Moniteur, the official newspaper. 
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must be the first among the states or she is lost. I shall put 
up with peace as long as our neighbors can maintain it, but I 
shall regard it as an advantage if they force me to take up my 
arms again before they rust... . In our position I shall look 
on each conclusion of peace as simply a short armistice, and 
I regard myself as destined during my term of office to fight 
almost without intermission.” 

On another occasion, in 1804, Napoleon said, ‘There will 
be no rest in Europe until it is under a single chief—an em- 
peror who shall have kings for officers, who shall distribute 
kingdoms to his lieutenants, and shall make this one king of 
Italy, that one of Bavaria; this one ruler of Switzerland, that 
one governor of Holland, each having an office of honor in 
the imperial household.”’ This was the ideal that he now found 
himself in a position to carry out with marvelous exactness. 

There were many reasons why the peace with England (con- 
cluded at Amiens in March, 1802) should be speedily broken, 
especially as the First Consul was not averse to a renewal of 
the war. The obvious intention of Napoleon to bring as much 
of Europe under his control as he could, and the imposition 
of high duties on English goods in those territories that he 
already controlled, filled commercial and industrial England 
with apprehension. The English people longed for peace, but 
peace appeared only to offer an opportunity to Napoleon to 
develop French commerce at their expense. This was the se- 
cret of England’s pertinacity. All the other European powers 
concluded treaties with Napoleon at some time during his 
reign. England alone did not lay down her arms a second time 
until the emperor of the French was a prisoner. 

War was renewed between England and France in May, 
1803. Bonaparte promptly occupied Hanover, of which, it 
will be recalled, the English king was elector, and declared the 
coast blockaded from Hanover to Otranto. Holland, Spain, 
and the Ligurian Republic (formerly the republic of Genoa) 
were, by hook or crook, all induced to agree to furnish their 
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contingent of men or money to the French army and to exclude 
English ships from their ports. 

To cap the climax, England was alarmed by the appearance 
of a French army at Boulogne, just across the Channel. A 
great number of flatboats were collected and troops trained 
to embark and disembark. Apparently Napoleon harbored the 
firm purpose of invading the British Isles. Yet the transpor- 
tation of a large body of troops across the English Channel, 
trifling as is the distance, would have been very hazardous, 
and by many it was deemed downright impossible.» No one 
knows whether Napoleon really intended to make the trial. It 
is quite possible that his main purpose in collecting an army 
at Boulogne was to have it in readiness for the continental 
war which he saw immediately ahead of him. He succeeded, 
at any rate, in terrifying England, who prepared to defend her 
coasts against the French invaders. 

The new Tsar, Alexander I,? had submitted _a plan for the 
reconciliation of France and England in August, 1803; the 
rejection of this, the continued aggressions of Napoleon, and 
above all, his shocking execution of the duke of Enghien, a 
Bourbon prince whom he had arrested on the ground that he 
was plotting against the First Consul, roused the Tsar’s in- 
dignation and led him to conclude an alliance with England, 
the objects of which were the expulsion of the French from 
Holland, Switzerland, Italy, and Hanover, and the settlement 
of European affairs upon a sound and permanent basis by a 
great international congress. 

Russia and England were immediately joined by Austria, 
who round Napoleon intent Upon developing ih northern Ttaly 
a strong power which would threaten her borders. He had 
been crowned king of Italy in May, 1805, and had annexed 


1The waves and currents caused by winds and tides make the Channel very 
uncertain for all except steam navigation. Robert Fulton offered to put his 
newly invented steamboat at Napoleon’s disposal, but his offer was declined. 

2 Alexander had succeeded his father, Paul, when the latter was assassinated 
in a palace plot, March, 18or. 
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the Ligurian Republic to France. There were rumors, too, 
that he was planning to seize the Venetian territories which 
had been assigned to Austria at Campo Formio. The timid 
king of Prussia, Frederick William III, could not be induced 
to join the alliance, nor would he ally himself with Napoleon, 
although he was offered the electorate of Hanover, a very sub- 
stantial inducement. He persisted in maintaining a neutrality 
which was to cost him dear. 

Napoleon had been endeavoring to get the advantage of the 
English on the sea, for there was little possibility of ferrying his 
armies across to England so long as English men-of-war were 
blockading the French squadrons and guarding the Channel. 
His efforts to free the French ships and concentrate them in 
the Channel proved vain; for Lord Cornwallis continued to 
blockade one fleet at Brest, while the other was forced to take 
refuge in the harbor of Cadiz, where Lord Nelson watched it. 
These circumstances and the approach of the Austrian army 
through southern Germany led Napoleon to give up all thought 
of invading England and to turn his whole attention toward 
the east. 

He misled Austria by massing troops about Strasbourg and 
pretending that he was going to march through the Black 
Forest. Consequently, the Austrian general, Mack, concen- 
trated his forces about Ulm, so as to be ready for the French 
when they should make their appearance. Napoleon, however, 
was really taking his armies around to the north, through 
Mainz and Coblenz. On October 14 he occupied Munich, and 
cut off the Austrians from Vienna in somewhat the same way 
he had done when he crossed the St. Bernard Pass in 1800. He 
then moved westward, and six days later General Mack, find- 
ing himself surrounded and shut up in Ulm, was forced to 
capitulate. Thus Napoleon made prisoners of a whole Austrian 
army, sixty thousand strong, without losing more than a few 
hundred of his own men. The French could now safely march 
down the Danube to Vienna, which they reached October 31. 
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Emperor Francis II had retired before the approaching en- 
emy and was now concentrating his troops north of Vienna, in 
Moravia. Here he had been joined by the Russian army. The 
allies determined to risk a battle with the French and occupied 
a favorable position on a hill near the village of Austerlitz, 
which was to be made forever famous by the terrible winter 
battle that occurred there on December 2. The Russians hav- 
ing descended the hill to attack the weaker wing of Napoleon’s 
army, the French occupied the heights which the Russians had 
deserted, and poured a deadly fire upon the enemy’s rear. 
The allies were routed, and thousands of their troops were 
drowned as they sought to escape across the thin ice of a little 
lake which lay at the foot of the hill. The Tsar withdrew the 
remnants of his forces, while the Emperor in despair agreed to 
submit to a humiliating peace, the Treaty of Pressburg. 

By this treaty Austria eS aise AINapoleorlaicha es in 
Italyand ceded to his kingdom of Italy that portion of the 
Venetian territory ere weniger 
Moreover, she ceded Tyrol to Bavaria, which was friendly to 
Napoleon, and other of her possessions to Wiirttemberg and 
Baden, also friends of the French emperor. As head of the 
Holy Roman Empire, Francis II agreed also that the rulers 
of Bavaria and Wiirttemberg should be raised to the rank of 
kings, and that they and the grand duke of Baden should enjoy 
“the plenitude of sovereignty” and all rights derived there- 
from, precisely as did the rulers of Austria. and Prussia. 

These provisions of the Treaty of Pressburg are of vital 
importance in the history of Gemany--By explicitly declaring 
several of the larger of the Germam states altogether independ- 
ent of the Emperor, Napoleon prepared the way for the for- 
mation in Germany of another dependency which, like Holland 
and the kingdom of Italy, might support France in future 
wars. In the summer of 1806 Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, Baden, 


and thirteen lesser German states united in a lea as 
ine. This union was to be under 
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the _ protection ot the Sten empe and was to furnish 
him-Sixty-three thousand soldiers, who were to be organized 
by French officers and to be at his disposal when he needed 
them. 

On August 1 Napoleon announced to the diet of the Holy 
Roman Empire at Ratisbon that he had, “in the dearest in- 
terests of his people and of his neighbors,” accepted the title 
“Protector of the Confederation of the Rhine,” and that he 
could therefore no longer recognize the existence of the Holy 
Roman Empire, which had long been merely a shadow of its 
former self. A considerable number of its members had be- 
come sovereign powers, and its continuation could only be a 
source of dissension and confusion. 

The Emperor, Francis II, like his predecessors for several 
hundred years, was the ruler of the various Austrian domin- 
ions. He was officially known as “King of Hungary, Bohemia, 
Dalmatia, Croatia, Galicia, and Laodomeria, Duke of Lorraine, 
Venice, Salzburg,” etc. When, however, the First Consul re- 
ceived as ruler of France the title ‘Emperor of the French,” 
Francis determined to substitute for his long array of indi- 
vidual titles the brief and dignified formula ‘Hereditary Em- 
peror of Austria and King of Hungary.” 

After the Treaty of Pressburg and the formation of the 
Confederation of the Rhine, he became convinced of the utter 
impossibility of longer fulfilling the duties of his office as head 
of the Holy Roman Empire, and he accordingly abdicated (on 
August Sn1808). In this way he formally put amend to a line 
of rulers who had, for well-nigh eighteen centuries, proudly 
maintained that they were the successors of Augustus Cesar, 


the first Roman emperor. The slight bond that had held the 
practically independent-German_states together was now dis- 
solved, and the way was left clear for a series of reconstructions 
which Tater resulted_in the formati 
German Empire, with the king of Prussia at its 
story of this must be deferred. 
en ee 







But the 
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Napoleon went on steadily developing what he called “the 
real French Empire,” namely, the dependent states under his 
control which lay outside the bounds of France itself. Imme- 
diately after the battle of Austerlitz he had proclaimed that 
Ferdinand IV, the Bourbon king of Naples, had ceased to 
reign. He ordered one of his generals to proceed to southern 
Italy and “hurl from the throne that guilty woman,” Queen 
Caroline, who had favored the English and entertained Lord 
Nelson. In March he appointed his elder brother, Joseph, as 
king of Naples and Sicily, and | a younger brother, Louis, king _, 
of Holland. rorape 

One of the most important of the Continental states, it will 
have been noticed, had taken no part as yet in the opposition 
to the extension of Napoleon’s influence. Prussia, the first 
power to conclude peace with the new French republic in 1795, 
had since that time maintained a strict neutrality. Had she 
yielded to Tsar Alexander’s persuasions and joined the coali- 
tion in 1805, she might have turned the tide at Austerlitz, or at 
any rate have encouraged further resistance to the conqueror. 
The hesitation of Frederick William III at that juncture proved 
a grave mistake; for Napoleon now forced him into war when 
ie So Oe eee oe 

The immediate cause of the declaration of war was the 
disposal of Hanover. This electorate Frederick William had 
consented to hold provisionally, pending its possible transfer 
to him should the English king give his assent. Prussia was 
eager to get possession of Hanover because it lay just be- 
tween her older possessions and the territory which she had ,; 
gained in the redistribution of 1803. 

Napoleon, as usual, did not fail either to see or to use his 
advantage. His conduct toward Prussia was most insolent. 
After setting her at enmity with England and promising that 
she should have Hanover, he unblushingly offered to restore 
the electorate to George III. His insults now began to arouse 
the national spirit in Prussia, and the reluctant Frederick Wil- 


— 
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liam was forced by the party in favor of war, which included 
his beautiful queen, Louise, and the great statesman Stein, to 
break with Napoleon. 

The Prussian army was, however, as has been well said, 
“only that of Frederick the-Great grown twenty years older.” 
One of Frederick’s generals, the aged duke of Brunswick, who 
had issued the famous manifesto in 1792, was its leader._A 


double defeat-near-_Jena (October 14, 1806) put Prussia en- 
tirely Wo tie hands of ner enemy. This one disaster produced 
complete demoralization throughout the country. Fortresses 
were surrendered without resistance, and the king fled to the 
uttermost parts of his realm, on the Russian boundary. 

After crushing Prussia, Napoleon led his army into what had 
once been the kingdom of Poland. Here he spent a winter of 
great hardship and danger in operations against the Russians 
and their feeble allies, the Prussians. He closed a difficult 
campaign far from France by the signal victory of Friedland 
(not far from Konigsberg), and then arranged for an inter- 
view with the Tsar. The two rulers met on a raft in the river 
Niemen (June 25, 1807), and there privately arranged the 
provisions of the Treaty of Tilsit between France, Russia, and 
Prussia. The Tsar, Alexander I, was completely won over by 
Napoleon’s skillful diplomacy. He shamefully deserted his 


helpless ally, Frederick William IIT of erussia, and turned 


against England, WROBERUDSTES ie had heeh accepting. > 
—Napolé6n had no mercy upon Prussia, which he immediately 
( dismembered by depriving it of all its possessions west of the 
Elbe, and all that it had gained in the second and third parti- 
tions of Poland. ) From the lands which he forced Frederick 
William to cede to him at Tilsit, Napoleon established two 
new French dependencies by forming the Polish territories 
into the grand duchy of Warsaw—of which his friend, the 
king of Saxony, was made ruler—and by creating from the 
western territory (to which he later added Hanover) the king- 


dom of Westphalia, for his brother Jerome. 
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Russia, on the other hand, he treated with marked consid- 
eration, and proposed that he and the Tsar should form an 
alliance which would enable him to have his way in western 
Europe and Alexander in the east. The Tsar consented to 
the dismemberment of Prussia and agreed to recognize all the 
sweeping changes which Napoleon had made during previous 
years. He secretly promised, if George III refused to conclude 
peace, to join France against Englan to force Denmark 
and-Portugal to exclude English shi isin 
this way England would be cut off from all of western Europe, 
since Napoleon would have the whole coast practically under 
his control. In ete ttoratheee) prone sea ae ee 
to aid the Tsar in seizing F1 weden and annexing 
the so-called Danubian provinces, Moldavia and Wallachia, 





THE CONTINENTAL BLOCKADE 


In arranging the Treaty of Tilsit, it is evident that Napoleon 
had constantly in mind his most persistent and inaccessible 
enemy, England. However marvelous his successes by land 
might be, he had no luck whatever on the sea. He had beheld 
his Egyptian fleet sink under Nelson’s attack in 1798. When 
he was making preparations to transport his army across the 
Channel in 1805, he was humiliated to discover that the Eng- 
lish were keeping his main squadrons penned up in the harbors 
of Brest and Cadiz. The day after he had captured General 
Mack’s whole army with such ease at Ulm, Nelson had annihi- 
lated off Cape Trafalgar the French squadron which had ven- 
tured out from Cadiz. After Tilsit, Napoleon set himself more 
earnestly than ever to bring England to terms by ruining her 
commerce and industry, since he had no hope of subduing 
her by arms. He proposed to make “that race of shopkeepers” 
cry for peace by absolutely cutting them off from trade with 


1They now form part of the kingdom of Rumania. 
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the countries on the continent of Europe and so drying up 
the sources of British prosperity. 

In May, 1806, England had declared the coast from the 
mouth of the Elbe to Brest “blockaded”; that is to say, she 
gave warning that her war vessels and privateers would cap- 
ture any vessel that attempted to enter or leave any of the 
ports between these two points. After he had won the battle 
of Jena, Napoleon replied to this declaration by his Berlin De- 
cree (November, 1806), in which he proclaimed that England 
had “disregarded all ideas of justice and every high sentiment 
which civilization ought to bring to mankind”’; that it was 
monstrous effrontery on her part to declare great stretches of 
coast in a state of blockade which her whole fleet would be 
unable to enforce. Nevertheless, he believed it a natural right 
to use the same measures against her that she employed against 
him. He therefore retaliated by declaring the British Isles in 
a state of blockade and forbidding all commerce with them. 
Letters or packages addressed to England or to an English- 
man, or even written in the English language, were not to be 
permitted to pass through the mails ta the co pass through the mails in the countries he con- 
trolled. All trade in English goods was prohibited. Any British 
subject discovered in the countries occupied by French troops, 
or in the territories of Napoleon’s allies, was to be regarded 
as a prisoner of war and his property as a lawful prize. This 
was, of course, only a “paper” blockade, since France and her 
allies could do little more than capture, now and then, some 
unfortunate vessel which was supposed to be coming from, or 
bound to, an English port. 

A year later England established a similar paper blockade 
of the ports of the French Empire and its allies, but hit upon 
the happy idea of permitting the ships of neutral powers to 
proceed, provided that they touched at an English port, se- 
cured a license from the English government, and paid a 
heavy export duty. Napoleon was ready with a still more out- 
rageous measure. In a decree issued from “our royal palace 
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at Milan” spemter, ttre that all vessels, of 
whatever_nationality,-which submitted to the regulations of 
England_were lawful-prizes for-theFrench privateers. 

The ships of the United States were at this time the most 
numerous and important of the neutral vessels carrying on the 
world’s trade, and a very hard time they had between the 
Scylla of the English orders and the Charybdis of Napoleon’s 
Berlin and Milan decrees. The Baltimore Evening Post in 
September, 1808, calculated that if an American ship bound 
for Holland with four hundred hogsheads of tobacco should 
decide to meet England’s requirements and touch at London 
on the way, its owners would pay three halfpence per pound 
on the tobacco, and twelve shillings for each ton of the ship. 
With a hundred dollars for England’s license to proceed on 
her way, and sundry other dues, the total would amount to 
about thirteen thousand dollars. On the way home, if the 
neutral vessel wished to avoid the chance of capture by an 
English cruiser, she might pay, perhaps, sixteen thousand five 
hundred dollars more to England for the privilege of returning 
to Baltimore with a cargo of Holland gin. This would make 
the total contributions paid to Great Britain for a single voyage 





of President Jefferson, passed an embargo act (in December, 
1807), which forbade all vessels to leave ete It was hoped 
that this would prevent the further loss of American ships and 
at the same time so interfere with the trade of England and 
France that they would make some concessions. But the only 
obvious result was the destruction of the previously flourishing 
commerce of the Atlantic coast towns, especially in New Eng- 
land. Early in 1809 Congress was induced to permit trade 
once more with the European nations, excepting France and 
England, whose vessels were still to be strictly excluded from 
all the ports of the United States. ue 
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Napoleon expressed the utmost confidence in his plan of 
ruining England by cutting her off from the Continent. He 
was cheered to observe that a pound sterling was no longer 
worth twenty-five francs but only seventeen, and that the dis- 
couraged English merchants were beginning to urge Parliament 
to conclude peace. In order to cripple England permanently, 
he proposed to wean Europe from the use of those colonial 
products with which it had been supplied by English ships. 
He AEA le arn rrpe pa diem ene te A 
the cultivation of the suga , and the discov of new 
dyes to replace those—such as indigo an ineal—which 
came from the tropics. This “Continental System” caused a 
great deal of distress and discontent and contributed to his 
downfall, inasmuch as he had to resort to despotic measures 
to break up the old system of trade. Besides, he was led to 
make continual additions to his already unwieldy empire, with 
a view to getting control of the whole coast line of western 
Europe, from the boundaries of Prussia around to those of the 
Turkish Empire. 


NAPOLEON AT THE ZENITH (1808-1812) 


France owed much to Napoleon, for he had restored order 
and guaranteed many of the beneficent achievements of the 
Revolution of 1789. His boundless ambition was, it is true, 
sapping her strength by forcing younger and younger men into 
his armies in order to build up the vast international federa- 
tion which he planned. But his victories and the commanding 
position to which he had raised France filled the nation with 
pride. 

He sought to gain popular approval by great public im- 
provements. He built magnificent roads along the Rhine and 
the Mediterranean and across the Alps, which filled the trav- 
eler with admiration. He beautified Paris by opening up wide 
streets and quays and constructing bridges and triumphal 
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arches that kept fresh in the people’s minds the recollection 
of his victories. By these means he gradually converted a me- 
dieval town into the most beautiful of modern capitals. 

To make sure that the young people were brought up to 
venerate his name and to support his government, Napoleon 
completely reorganized the schools and colleges of France. 
These he consolidated into a single “‘university”* which com- 
prised all the instruction from the most elementary to the 
most advanced. A “grand master” was put at its head, and 
a university council of thirty members drew up regulations for 
all the schools, prepared the textbooks, and controlled the 
teachers, high and low, throughout France. The university 
had its own large endowment, and its instructors were to be 
suitably prepared in a normal school established for the 
purpose. 

The government could at any time interfere if it disapproved 
of the teaching; the prefect was to visit the schools in his 
department and report on their condition to the minister of 
the interior. The first schoolbook that was drawn up was the 
Imperial Catechism; in this the children were taught to say: 
“Christians owe to the princes who govern them, and we in 
particular owe to Napoleon I, our Emperor, love, respect, 
obedience, fidelity, military service, and the taxes levied for 
the preservation and defense of the empire and of his throne. 
We also owe him fervent prayers for his safety and for the 
spiritual and temporal prosperity of the State.” 

Napoleon not only created a new nobility but he endeavored 
to assure the support of distinguished individuals by making 
them members of the Legion of Honor which he founded. The 
“princes,” whom he nominated, received an annual income of 
two hundred thousand francs. The ministers of state, senators, 
members of his Council of State, and the archbishops received 


1Qnly the theological seminaries and the polytechnic schools were excluded 
from the university. Napoleon’s system suggests the Board of Regents which 
constitutes the University of the State of New York. 
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the title of “Count” and a revenue of thirty thousand francs, 
and soon. The army was not forgotten, for Napoleon felt that 
to be his chief support. The_incomes of his marshals were 
enormous, and brave actions ean A 
with th ration of the ion of Honor. 

Napoleon was, however, never content with his achieve- 
ments or his glory. On the day of his coronation he com- 
plained to his minister, Decrés, that he had been born too 
late, that there was nothing great to be done any more. On 
his minister’s remonstrating, he added: “I admit that my 
career has been brilliant and that I have made a good record. 
But what a difference is there if we compare ours with ancient 
times. Take Alexander the Great, for example. When he an- 
nounced himself the son of Jupiter, the whole East—except 
his mother, Aristotle, and a few Athenian pedants—believed 
this to be true. But should I nowadays declare myself the 
son of the Eternal Father, there isn’t a fishwife who would 
not hiss me. No, the nations are too sophisticated; nothing 
great is any longer possible.” 

As_time went on, Napoleon’s despotic rule grew_more and 
more oppressive. Ng _less than thirty- hundred _prisoners 
of State were arrested at his d, one because he hated 
eal PRIEST HE ee he expressed senti- 
ments adverse to the government. No grievance was suffi- 
ciently petty to escape the emperor’s jealous eye. Thus, he 
ordered the title of A History of Bona to be changed to 
The History of the Campaigns of Napoleon the Great. He 
forbade the performance of certain of Schiller’s and Goethe’s 
plays in German towns, as tending to arouse the patriotic 
discontent of the people with his rule. 

Up to this time Napoleon had had only the opposition of 
the several European courts to overcome in the extension of 
his power. The people of the various states which he had 
conquered showed an extraordinary indifference toward the po- 
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litical changes. But it was clear that as soon as the national 
spirit was once awakened, the highly artificial system created 
by the French emperor would collapse. His first serious re- 
verse came from the people, and from an unexpected quarter. 
After concluding the Treaty of Tilsit, Napoleon turned his 
“attention to the Spanish peninsula. He was on friendly terms 
with the court of Spain, but little Portugal continued to admit 
English ships to her harbors. In October he ordered the Por- 
tuguese government to declare war on England and to confis- 
cate all English property. Upon its refusal to obey this order, 
he commanded General Junot to invade Portugal and take 
charge of the government. Thereupon the royal family re- 
solved to take refuge in their vast Brazilian empire, and when 
Junot reached Lisbon they were receiving the salutes of the 
English squadron as they moved down the Tagus on the way 
to their new home across the Atlantic. Easy and simple as 
was the subsequent occupation of Portugal, it proved one of 
Napoleon’s serious mistakes. 

Owing to quarrels and dissensions in the Spanish royal fam- 
ily, Spain also seemed to Napoleon an easy prey, and he de- 
termined to add it to his subject kingdoms. In the spring of 
1808 he induced both Charles IV of Spain and the crown 
prince Ferdinand to meet him at Bayonne. Here he was able 
to persuade or force both of them to waive their rights to the 
throne,! and on June 6 he appointed his brother Joseph king 
of Spain. Murat, one of Napoleon’s ablest generals, who had 
married his sister, succeeded Joseph on the throne of Naples. 


1 Charles IV resigned all his rights to the crown of Spain and the Indies “to 
the emperor of the French as the only person who, in the existing state of 
affairs, can reéstablish order.” He and his disreputable queen retired to Rome, 
while Napoleon kept Ferdinand under guard in Talleyrand’s country estate. 
Here this despicable prince lived for six years, occasionally writing a cringing 
letter to Napoleon. In 1814 he was restored to the Spanish throne as Ferdi- 
nand VII, and, as we shall see later, showed himself the consistent enemy of 
reform (see page 430). 
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Joseph entered Madrid in July, armed with excellent inten- 
tions and a new constitution. The general rebellion in favor 
of the crown prince Ferdinand, which immediately broke out, 
had an element of religious enthusiasm in it; for the monks 
stirred up the people against Napoleon, on the ground that he 
was an enemy of the Pope and an oppressor of the Church. 
One French army was captured at Bailén, and another capit- 
ulated to the English forces which had landed in Portugal. 
Before the end of July, Joseph and the French troops had been 
compelled to retreat behind the river Ebro. 

In November the French emperor himself led into Spain a 
magnificent army, two hundred thousand strong, in the best of 
condition and commanded by his ablest marshals. The Spanish 
troops, perhaps one hundred thousand in number, were ill clad 
and inadequately equipped; what was worse, they were over- 
confident in view of their late victory. They were, of course, 
defeated, and Madrid surrendered on December 4. Napoleon 
thereupon issued a proclamation to the Spanish people in which 
he said: “It depends upon you alone whether this moderate 
constitution that I offer you shall henceforth be your law. 
Should all my efforts prove vain, and should you refuse to 
justify my confidence, then nothing will remain for me but to 
treat you as a conquered province and find a new throne for 
my brother. In that case I shall myself assume the crown of 
Spain and teach the ill-disposed to respect that crown; for God 
has given me the power and the will to overcome all obstacles.” 

Decrees were immediately issued in which Napoleon abol- 
ished all vestiges of the feudal system, and declared that it 
should be free to everyone who conformed to the laws to carry 
on any industry that he pleased. The tribunal of the Inquisi- 
tion, for which Spain had been noted for hundreds of years, 
was abolished and its property seized. The monasteries and 
convents were to be reduced to one third of their number, 
and no one, for the time being, was to be permitted to take 
any monastic vows. The customs lines which separated the 
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Spanish provinces and hampered trade were obliterated, and 
the customhouses transferred to the frontiers of the king- 
dom. These measures illustrate the way in which Napoleon 
disseminated the principles of the French Revolution by arms 
in those states which, in spite of the reforms of the benevolent 
despots, still retained many medieval institutions. 

The next month Napoleon was back in Paris, as he saw that 
he had another war with Austria on his hands. He left Joseph 
on a very insecure throne, and, in spite of the arrogant con- 
fidence of his proclamation to the Spaniards, he was soon to 
discover that they could maintain a guerilla warfare against 
which his best troops and most distinguished generals were 
powerless. His ultimate downfall was in no small measure due 
to the persistent hostility of the Spanish people. 

Austria was fearful, since Napoleon had gained Russia’s 
friendship, that he might be tempted, should he succeed in 
putting down the stubborn resistance of the Spaniards, still 
further to increase his empire at her expense. She had been 
reorganizing and increasing her army, and decided that it was 
best to strike while some two hundred thousand of Napoleon’s 
troops were busy in Spain. So the Austrian emperor’s brother, 
the archduke Charles, led his forces westward in April, 1809, 
and issued an appeal to the German nation in which he urged 
them to imitate the heroic Spaniards and rise against their 
oppressors. Although there was an ever-growing party both in 
Prussia and in southern Germany which longed to throw off 
Napoleon’s yoke, the king of Prussia refused to join Austria 
unless Russia would lend her aid. The monarchs who com- 
posed the Confederation of the Rhine also clung to their “pro- 
tector”; so Austria was left to meet “the enemy of Europe” 
single-handed. 

After defeating the archduke Charles in Bavaria, Napoleon 
marched on to Vienna, but he did not succeed in crushing the 
Austrian forces as easily and promptly as he had done at Aus- 
terlitz, in 1805. Indeed, he was actually defeated at the battle 
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of Aspern (May 21-22), but finally gained a rather doubtful 
victory in the fearful battle of Wagram, near Vienna (July 
5-6). Austria was disheartened and again consented to con- 
clude a peace quite as humiliating as that of Pressburg. 

She had announced that her object in going to war once 
more was the destruction of Napoleon’s system of dependent 
states and had proposed “‘to restore to their rightful possessors 
all those lands belonging to them respectively before the Napo- 
leonic usurpation.” The battle of Wagram put an end to these 
dreams, and the emperor of Austria was forced to surrender to 
the victor and his friends extensive territories, together with 
four million Austrian subjects. A strip of land, including Salz- 
burg, was given to the king of Bavaria; on the north, Galicia 
(which Austria had received in the first partition of Poland) 
was ceded to Napoleon’s ally, the grand duke of Warsaw; and 
finally, along the Adriatic, Napoleon carved out a district which 
he added to his own empire under the name of “the Illyrian 
Provinces.” This last cession served to cut Austria entirely off 
from the sea. 

The new Austrian minister, Metternich, was anxious to es- 
tablish a permanent alliance with the seemingly invincible em- 
peror of the French and did all he could to heal the breach 
between Austria and France by a royal marriage. Napoleon 
ardently desired an heir to whom he could transmit his vast 
dominions. As Josephine had borne him no children, he de- 
cided to divorce her, and, after considering and rejecting a 
Russian princess, he married (April, 1810) the archduchess 
Maria Louisa, the daughter of the Austrian emperor and a 
grandniece of Wook Antoinette. In this way the former Cor- 
sican adventurer gained admission to one of the oldest and 
proudest of reigning families, the Hapsburgs. His second wife 
soon bore him a son, who was styled King of Rome. 

While Napoleon was in the midst of the war with Austria, he 
had issued a proclamation “reuniting” the Papal States to ihe 
French Empire. He argued that it was Charlemagne, emperor 
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of the French, his august predecessor, who had given the lands 
to the popes and that now, since the tranquillity and wel- 
fare of his people required the reunion of the territory with 
France, it was his obvious duty to deprive the Pope of his 
dominions. 

Holland, it will be remembered, had been formed into a 
kingdom under the rule of Napoleon’s brother Louis. The 
brothers had never agreed,* and in 1810 Holland was annexed 
to France, as well as the German territory to the north, in- 
cluding the great ports of Bremen, Hamburg, and Lubeck. 

Napoleon had now reached the zenith of his power. All of 
western Europe, except the British Isles, was apparently under 
his control. France itself reached from the Baltic nearly to the 
Bay of Naples and included a considerable district beyond the 
Adriatic. The emperor of the French was also king of Italy 
and “protector” of the Confederation of the Rhine, which now 
included all the German states except Austria and the re- 
mains of the kingdom of Prussia. Napoleon’s brother Joseph 
was king of Spain, and his brother-in-law, Murat, king of 
Naples. Poland once more appeared on the map as the grand 
duchy of Warsaw, a faithful ally of its “ restorer.” The pos- 
sessions of the emperor of Austria had so shrunk on the west 
that Hungary was now by far the most important part of 
Francis I’s? realms, although he had the satisfaction of behold- 
ing in his grandson, the “King of Rome,” the heir to unprece- 
dented power. Surely in the entire history of the world there is 
nothing that is comparable to the career of Napoleon Bona- 
parte! He was, as a sage Frenchman has observed, “‘as great 
as a man can be without virtue.” 

1 Louis Bonaparte, the father of Napoleon III, and the most conscientious of 
the Bonaparte family, had been so harassed by Napoleon that he had abdicated. 


2Emperor Francis II of the Holy Roman Empire had become Francis I, 
emperor of Austria. 
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NAPOLEON’S OPENING REVERSES 


But all Napoleon’s military genius, his statesmanship, his 
tireless vigilance, and his absolute unscrupulousness could not 
invent means by which an empire such as he had built up 
could be held together permanently. Even if, by force or 
persuasion, he could have induced the monarchs to remain his 
vassals, he could not have coped with the growing spirit of na- 
tionality among their subjects which made subordination to a 
French ruler seem a more and more shameful thing to Span- 
iards, Germans, and Italians alike. Moreover, there were two 
governments that he had not succeeded in conquering,— Great 
Britain and Russia. 

The English, far from begging for peace on account of the 
Continental blockade, had annihilated the French sea power 
and now began to attack Napoleon on land. Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley (a commander who had made a reputation in India, 
and who is better known by his later title of ‘the Duke of 
Wellington”) had landed English troops in Portugal (August, 
1808) and had forced Junot and the French army to evacuate 
the country. While Napoleon was busy about Vienna in 1809, 
Wellesley had invaded Spain and gained a victory over the 
French there. He had then retired again to Portugal where 
he had spent the winter in building a system of defenses—the 
lines of Torres Vedras—on a rocky promontory near Lisbon. 
From here he could carry on his operations against the French 
with security and success. He and his Spanish allies contin- 
ued to occupy the attention of about three hundred thousand 
of Napoleon’s troops and some of his very best generals. So 
Napoleon never really conquered Spain, which proved a con- 
stant drain on his resources,—a source of humiliation to him 
and of exultation and encouragement to his enemies. 

Among the Continental states Russia alone was entirely out 
of Napoleon’s control. Up to this time the agreement of Tilsit 
had been maintained. There were, however, plenty of causes 
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for misunderstanding between the ardent young Tsar, Alexan- 
der I, and Napoleon. The latter was secretly opposing, instead 
of aiding, Alexander’s plans for adding the Danubian provinces 
to his possessions. Then the possibility of Napoleon’s reés- 
tablishing Poland as a national kingdom, which might threaten 
Russia’s interests, was a constant source of apprehension to 
the Tsar. 

The chief difficulty lay, however, in Russia’s unwillingness 
to enforce the Continental blockade. The Tsar was willing, in 
accordance with the Treaty of Tilsit, to continue to close his 
harbors to English ships, but he refused to accede to Napo- 
leon’s demand that he shut out vessels sailing under a neutral 
flag. Russia had to dispose of her products in some way and 
to obtain English manufactures, as well as coffee, spices, su- 
gar, and other tropical and semitropical products which she had 
no hope of producing herself. Her comfort and prosperity de- 
pended, therefore, upon the neutral vessels which visited her 
Baltic ports. 

Napoleon viewed the open Russian ports as a fatal flaw in 
his Continental System and began to make preparations for 
an attack upon his doubtful friend, who was already beginning 
to look like an enemy. In 1812 he believed that he was ready 
to subdue even distant Russia. His more far-sighted coun- 
selors vainly attempted to dissuade him by pointing out the 
fearful risks that he was taking. Deaf to their warnings, he 
collected on the Russian frontier a vast army of almost half 
a million men, composed to a great extent of young French 
recruits and the contingents furnished by his allies. 

The story of the fearful Russian campaign which followed 
cannot be told here in detail. Napoleon had planned to take 
three years to conquer Russia, but he was forced on by the ne- 
cessity of proclaiming at least one signal victory before he closed 
the first season’s campaign. The Russians simply retreated and 
led him far within a hostile and devastated country before they 
offered battle at Borodino (September 7). Napoleon won the 
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battle, but his army was reduced to somewhat over one hun- 
dred thousand men when he entered Moscow a week later. 
The town had been set on fire by the Russians before his 
arrival; he found his position untenable, and had to retreat 
as winter came on. The cold, the lack of food, and the har- 
assing attacks of the people along the route made that retreat 
one of the most signal military tragedies on record. Napoleon 
regained Poland early in December, 1812, accompanied by 
barely twenty thousand of the four hundred thousand men with 
whom he had opened the campaign some six months before." 
He hastened back to Paris, where he freely misrepresented 
the true state of affairs, even declaring that the army was in 
good condition up to the time when he had turned it over to 
Murat in December. While the loss of men in the Russian 
campaign was enormous, just those few had survived who 
were most essential for the formation of a new army, namely, 
the officers. With their help Napoleon soon had a force of no 
less than six hundred thousand men with which to return to the 
attack. This army contained one hundred and fifty thousand 
conscripts who should not have been called into service until 
1814, besides older men who had been hitherto exempted. 


REVIVAL OF PRUSSIA 


The first of his allies to desert Napoleon was Prussia—and 
no wonder! She had felt his tyranny as no other country. 
He had not only taken her lands—he had cajoled and in- 
sulted her; he had forced her to send her ablest minister, 
Stein, into exile because he had aroused the French emperor’s 
dislike; he had opposed every measure of reform which might 
have served to strengthen the diminished kingdom that he had 
left to Frederick William III. 

Prussia, notwithstanding the reforms of Frederick the Great, 

This does not mean that all but twenty thousand had been killed. Some of 


the contingents—that of Prussia, for example—did not take an active part in 
the war. 22) aie 
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had retained its half-feudal institutions down to the decisive 
defeat of Jena. The agricultural classes were serfs bound to 
the soil and compelled to work a certain part of each week for 
their lords without remuneration. The population was divided 
into three distinct castes, nobles, burghers, and peasants, — 
who could not acquire one another’s land.* The disaster of 
Jena and the losses at Tilsit convinced the Prussian statesmen 
that the country’s only hope of recovery was a complete social 
and political revolution not unlike that which had taken place 
in France. They saw that the old system must be abolished, 
the peasants freed, and the restrictions which hedged about 
the different classes done away with before it would be pos- 
sible to arouse public spirit to a point where a great popular 
uprising might expel the intruder forever. 

The first step toward this general reform was the royal 
decree of October 9, 1807, intended to “remove every obstacle 
that has hitherto prevented the individual from attaining such 
a degree of prosperity as he is capable of reaching.” Serfdom 
was abolished and the restrictions on landholding removed, 
so that anyone, regardless of class, was at liberty to purchase 
and hold landed property of every kind. 

Every thoughtful Prussian had been deeply shocked by the 
cowardly way in which the enemy had been permitted to oc- 
cupy the whole country after a single defeat. Men like Wil- 
liam von Humboldt and the philosopher Fichte hence began 
to promote a moral and educational reform. The University 
of Berlin, today one of the foremost institutions of learning 
in the world, was founded, and four hundred and fifty-eight 
students matriculated during the first year (1810-1811). The 
Gymnasien, or high schools, were also greatly improved. A 
League of Virtue (Tugendbund), which was formed for the en- 
couragement of morality and public spirit, did much to foster 
the growing love for the fatherland and the ever-increasing 
hatred of French domination. 

1See pages 213 and 273. 
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Fichte delivered a course of lectures in Berlin, Addresses to 
the German People. He told his audiences that the Germans 
were the one really superior race in the whole world. All other 
nations, he held, were declining and had seen their best days. 
Therefore the future belonged to the Germans, who would in 
due time, owing to their supreme natural gifts, come into their 
own and be recognized as world leaders. The German language, 
moreover, was infinitely stronger than the feeble speeches, like 
French and Italian, derived from the decadent Latin. He did 
what he could, in the name of patriotism, to cultivate the self- 
esteem of his countrymen and their contempt for all other 
peoples. His listeners heard him gladly, and his addresses 
became a sort of German classic, to be read in periods of 
national disappointment. 

The old army of Frederick the Great had been completely 
discredited; and a few days after the signature of the Treaty 
of Tilsit a commission for military reorganization was ap- 
pointed, with a military genius, Scharnhorst, at its head. The 
main aim of Scharnhorst was to give every man a share in the 
work of defending his country. Napoleon permitted Prussia 
to maintain an army of no more than forty-two thousand men, 
but Scharnhorst arranged that this should constantly be re- 
cruited by new men, and that those who had had some train- 
ing in the ranks should retire and form a reserve. In this way, 
in spite of the small size of the regular army, there were as 
many as one hundred and fifty thousand men ready to fight 
when the opportunity should come. (This subterfuge of Scharn- 
horst proved to be of the utmost consequence in world history ; 
for the system was later adopted by the other European 
states and formed the basis of all the great armies at the 
opening of the World War.) Moreover, the ancient custom of 
permitting only nobles to be officers was abandoned, and for- 
eign mercenaries were no longer to be employed. 
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Exit NAPOLEON 


The Prussian contingent which Napoleon had ordered to 
support him in his campaign against Alexander was under the 
command of General Yorck. It had held back and so was not 
involved in the destruction of the main army. On learning of 
Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow, Yorck joined the Russians. 

This action of Yorck and the influence of public opinion 
finally induced the faint-hearted king, who was still apprehen- 
sive of Napoleon’s vengeance, to sign a treaty with the Tsar 
(February 27, 1813), in which Russia agreed not to lay down 
arms until Prussia should recover a total area equal to that 
she had possessed before the fatal battle of Jena. It was under- 
stood that she should give up to the Tsar all that she had 
received in the second and third partitions of Poland and be 
indemnified by annexations in northern Germany. This proved 
a very important stipulation. On March 17 Frederick William 
issued a proclamation “To my People,” in which he summoned 
his subjects—Brandenburgers, Prussians, Silesians, Pomera- 
nians, and Lithuanians—to follow the example of the Span- 
iards and free their country from the rule of a faithless and 
insolent tyrant. 

Napoleon’s situation was, however, by no means desperate 
so long as Italy, Austria, and the Confederation of the Rhine 
stood by him. With the new army which he had collected 
after his disastrous campaign in Russia the previous year, he 
marched to Leipzig, where he found the Russians and the 
Prussians under Bliicher awaiting him. He once more defeated 
the allies at Liitzen (May 2, 1813), and then moved on to 
Dresden, the capital of his faithful friend, the king of Saxony. 
During the summer he inflicted several defeats upon the allies, 
and on August 26-27 he won his last great victory, the battle 
of Dresden. 

The friendship of Metternich, the leading Austrian states- 
man, had grown cold as Napoleon’s position became more and 
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more uncertain. He was willing to maintain the alliance be- 
tween Austria and France if Napoleon would abandon a con- 
siderable portion of his conquests since 1806. As Napoleon 
refused to do this, Austria joined the allies in August. Mean- 
while Sweden, which a year or two before had chosen one of 
Napoleon’s marshals, Bernadotte, as its crown prince,’ also 
joined the allies and sent an army into northern Germany. 

Finding that the allied armies of Russia, Prussia, Austria, 
and Sweden, under excellent generals like Bliicher and Berna- 
dotte, had at last learned that it was necessary to cooperate if 
they hoped to crush their ever-alert enemy, and that they were 
preparing to cut him off from France, Napoleon retreated early 
in October to Leipzig. Here the tremendous “Battle of the 
Nations,” as the Germans love to call it, raged for four days. 
No less than one hundred and twenty thousand men were ei- 
ther killed or wounded, and Napoleon was totally defeated 
(October 16-19). 

As the emperor of the French escaped across the Rhine 
with the remnants of his army, the whole fabric of his vast 
political edifice crumbled. The members of the Confederation 
of the Rhine renounced their “protector” and joined the allies. 
Jerome fled from his kingdom of Westphalia, and the Dutch 
drove the French officials out of Holland. Wellington had 
been steadily and successfully engaged in aiding the Spanish 
against their common enemy; and by the end of 181 3 Spain 
was practically cleared of the French intruders, so that Wel- 
lington could press on across the Pyrenees into France. 

1See page 419. 

The United States, exasperated by England’s interference with commerce and 
her impressment of American seamen, had declared war against Great Britain 
in June, 1812. This exercised no appreciable effect upon the course of affairs in 
Europe. The Americans succeeded in capturing a surprising number of English 
ships and preventing the enemy from invading New England or taking New 
Orleans. On the other hand, the English managed to defend the Canadian bound- 
ary, and took Washington and destroyed many public buildings there (August, 


1814) just before the opening of the Congress of Vienna. Peace was concluded 
at Ghent before the end of the year, after about two years of hostilities. 
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In spite of these disasters, Napoleon refused the proposi- 
tions of peace made on condition that he would henceforth 
content himself with his dominion over France. The allies, 
accordingly, marched into France, and the almost superhuman 
activity of the hard-pressed emperor could not prevent their 
occupation of Paris (March 31, 1814). Napoleon was forced 
to abdicate; and the allies, in seeming derision, granted him 
full sovereignty over the tiny island of Elba, off the coast of 
Tuscany, and permitted him to retain his imperial title. In 
reality he was a prisoner on his island kingdom, and the 
Bourbons reigned again in France. 

Within a year, encouraged by the dissensions of the allies 
and the unpopularity of the Bourbons, he made his escape, 
landed in France (March 1, 1815), and was received with 
enthusiasm by a portion of the army. Yet the French as a 
whole were indifferent, if not hostile, to his attempt to reéstab- 
lish his power. Certainly no one could place confidence in his 
talk of peace and liberty. Moreover, whatever disagreement 
there might be among the allies on other matters, there was 
perfect unanimity in their attitude toward “the enemy and 
destroyer of the world’s peace.” They solemnly proclaimed 
him an outlaw, and devoted him to public vengeance. 

Upon learning that English troops under Wellington and 
a Prussian army under Bliicher had arrived in the Nether- 
lands, Napoleon decided to attack them with such troops as he 
could collect. In the first engagements he defeated and drove 
back-the Prussians. Wellington thereupon took up his position 
south of Brussels, at Waterloo. Napoleon advanced against 
him (June 18, 1815), and might have defeated the British had 
they not been opportunely reénforced by Bliicher’s Prussians, 
who had recovered themselves. As it was, Napoleon lost one 
of the most memorable of modern battles. Yet even if he 
had not been defeated at Waterloo, he could not long have 
opposed the vast armies which were being concentrated to 
overthrow him. 
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The fugitive emperor hastened to the coast, but found it so 
carefully guarded by English ships that he decided to throw 
himself upon the generosity of the English nation. The British 
government treated him, however, as a dangerous prisoner of 
war rather than as a retired foreign general and statesman of 
distinction who desired, as he claimed, to finish his days in 
peaceful seclusion. He was banished with a few companions 
and guards to the remote island of St. Helena.t Here he spent 
the six years until his death (on May 5, 1821) brooding over 
his past glories and dictating his memoirs, in which he strove 
to justify his career and explain his motives. 

‘For the general history of Europe the captivity at St. Helena 
possesses a double interest. Not only did it invest the career of 
the fallen hero with an atmosphere of martyrdom and pathos, 
which gave it a new and distinct appeal, but it enabled him to 
arrange a pose before the mirror of history, to soften away all 
that had been ungracious and hard and violent, and to draw 
in firm and authoritative outline a picture of his splendid 
achievements and liberal designs. . .. The great captain, hero 
of adventures wondrous as the Arabian Nights, passes over 
the mysterious ocean to his lonely island and emerges trans- 
figured as in some ennobling mirage.” —H. A. L. FIsHer 

1An isolated rocky island lying south of the equator between Brazil and the 


African coast, from which it is separated by some thirteen hundred miles of 
water. 


CHAPTER XI 
ATTEMPTS TO SETTLE THE UNSETTLABLE IN 1815 


PROBLEMS FACING THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA 


When at last, after twenty-five years of revolution and 
war, the victorious allies representing the monarchies of Eu- 
rope had disposed of Napoleon, they were confronted with the 
troublesome problems of settlement. These problems were, 
broadly speaking, three in number. There was, in the first 


place, lex sk of réadjusting the map of Europe(+) 
—redistributing the territory among the contending kings an 


4) 


princes and fixing the boundaries of the many states, new and 
dtd. This was an extremely difficult and delicate operation. 
Geographical lines centuries old had been swept away by the 
storms of war and the ambition of the conqueror. Many an- 
cient states had disappeared altogether— Venice, Genoa, Pied- 
mont, the Papal States, Holland, and scores of little German 
principalities. These had been either merged into France or 
the realms of their more fortunate neighbors or formed into 
countries—the kingdom of Italy, the kingdom of Westphalia, 
the Confederation of the Rhine, the grand duchy of Warsaw. 
Those which had survived had, with the exception of England 
and Russia, received new bounds, new rulers, or new institu- 
tions. When Napoleon was forced to abdicate, the princes 
whose former patrimonies had vanished from the map, or 
who had been thrust aside, clamored to be restored to their 
thrones. The great powers,—Great Britain, Ausjria, Russia, 
Gott, 
and Rrussia,— whose rulers had been able with more or less 
success to resist the despoiler and had finally combined to bring 
about his overthrow, naturally assumed the réle of arbiters inthe 
: 4II 
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settlement. (But they were far from impartial judges, since 
each proposed to gain for itself the greatest possible advan- 
tages in the reapportionment of territory. 


The nd problem before the statesmen of 1815 was the 
Pear area ic-con ieee 
Se aa ee was 
a dificult-and delicate-speration caitied out in part by the 
Congress of Vienna and in part by the leaders of the victorious 
actions WITHIN the various Countries. A quarter of a century 
had elapsed since the Estates-General assembled in Versailles 
and began the momentous revolution that had overwhelmed 
Europe. There were some who longed to restore completely 
the old order of things as it stood in the days of Louis XVI; 
but that was impossible. The changes were too firmly estab- 
lished to be readily overturned. Feudal privileges had been 
* swept away, and the peasants had grown used to their new 
rights. The laws of land and commerce had been completely 
altered. Ideas of self-government and democracy had been 
spread about and discussed freely in every nook and corner 
of western Europe. It was evident to those statesmen who had 
learned something during the fiery processes of the past two 
decades that the new esder must be a kind of compromise. 
Those who had learned nothing and would yield nothing were 
soon forced, as we shall see, to read their lesson again. 

The ae was one of forming some kind of con- 


cert among the victorious powers to Carry imto effect the terri- 
upon it from_any corner. Napoleon was still alive. He had 
escaped from Elba; he might Sseape trom SoHelena. At all 


events, the settlement at Vienna was bound to leave a seething 
mass of discontent, and some new adventurer might suddenly 
arise to play. havoc with the carefully worked-out program of 


the diplomats. Hence some kind of international agreement 

seemed ffer the only safegiard against a newfmenace to 
uropean peace. 

ee es 
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On a number of points the allies had reached a settlement 
in Pied ceipieat joe eris ruched been concluded in May, 
1814, immediately after Napoleon had been sent to Elba. 
They readily agreed, for instance, that the Bourben-dynasty 
should be restored in France in the person of Louis XVI’s 
younger brother, the count of Provence, who took the title 
“Louis XVIIJ.”* They agreed also that France should retain 
the boundaries of 1792, although they later deprived her of 
Savoy and the Saar valley as a penalt for yielding to Napo- 
leon on his return from Elba. aa Gene they 
came to a conclusion; but the gravest issues and the details 
were left to a Congress "iat conven in the autumn 
of 1814 and continued its session for nearly a year. 

pajesieecanasing seal eg thaae” one Aes ae capital 
in September, 1814. The kings of Prussia, Denmark, Bayaria, 
and Wurtte , the Tsar, and the em tof Austria were 
there in person, besides many minor princes, most of whom 
had come to reclaim their lost territories. Among the illustri- 
ous diplomats were Lord Castlereagh and, later, the Duke of 

—_—_— = oo 
Wellington, representing Englandand her decrepit sovereign, 
George III, who had now almost lost his mind; the Prussian 
minister Stein, who had been driven from his country by Napo- 


leon and was now chosen by Alexander I to advise him upon 
all matters in which Germany was concerned. William von 


Humboldt, the founder of the University of Berlin, and Har- 
ee Bathe 
denberg, the Prussian reformer and di , Stood by the side 
of Frederick William ; Prince Metternich, who for years 
was to be the chief adver reforms i rope, was 
in charge of the interests of Austria. 


Of all the plenipotentiaries none had a more delicate task 
than the representative of France, Talleyrand, whose strange 


1The young son of Louis XVI had been imprisoned by the Convention and, 
according to reports, maltreated by the jailers set to guard him. His fate has 
been a fruitful theme of historical discussion, but it is probable that he died in 
1795. Though he never exercised power in any form, he takes his place in the 
line of French kings as Louis XVII. : 
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career mirrored all the extraordinary changes of the previous 
quarter of a century. A bishop under the old régime, he had 
been elected to the_Estates-Genéral and had advocated the 


fundamental reform of the Ch —It was he who moved that 
its properLy_be placed_at the disposal of the State. He was 
chosen to perform Mass at afraltar on the Champ de Mars 


when France sent delegates to Paris to celebrate the first 
anniversary of the fall of the Bastille. He ordained bishops 
under the Civil Constitution of the Clergy in spite of the 
Pope’s prohibitions, and when he was finally excommunicated ° 
he determined to devote himself frankly to political life. 
Attaching himself to the fortunes of the rising General Bona- 
parte, he became minister of foreign affairs during the Con- 
sulate, and under the empire was made grand chamberlain 
and Prince of Benevento. He was active in the negotiations 
which led to the treaties of Lunéville, Amiens, Pressburg, and 
Tilsit. Alive to the recklessness of Napoleon’s later policy, he 
made overtures during the Russian campaign to the count of 
Provence and was influential in placing him upon the throne 
of France. When Louis XVIII chose him to represent France 
at Vienna, Talleyrand, in spite of his years of experience 
\.. in difficult negotiations, left Paris with the most gloomy mis- 
givings. He was able, however, to take advantage of the dis- 
sensions of the allies, and soon restored his country to an 
influential place in the councils of the powers. 

Although the brilliant assembly at Vienna, which was lav- 
ishly entertained by the half-bankrupt emperor, is called a 
“congress,” it was in reality merely a meeting of rulers and 
diplomats wlio loame thaether shikai okeaicnenaeens 
exchafige, each to make the best bargain he could with his 
fellows. The SORBTSSS ae neue Tegan opened nor did jit 
assemble as a deliberative body in which Motions were sub- 


mitted, to Be-acted_upon by the plenipotentiaries present. On 
the contrary, the disputes in regard fo territoty were settled 


by tréaties concluded by the parties Chiefly concerned: Indeed, 
a ne 
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the four allied powers—Great Britain, Austria, Russia, and 

Prussia—had come to some sort of agreement before the con- 
gress opened, and now proposed to submit their conclusions to/ 
the lesser powers for their assent. 


A New Map oF PE ) ACCORDING TO THE 


CONGRESS OF VIENNA 


Pe A gon ee 
ene ee coruped for Austria, Prussia, and Russia 
Hhad-schemes for their own advantage which precluded-so 
simple an arrangement. The congress was, in short, a scram- 
ble for tennitory on the art of the powers, who sang no 
more regard for ancient _privileges and rights t 
himself hadshown. Theytried to disguise their selfish schemes ; 
but, as the secretary of the congress, Frederick von Gentz, 
said, ‘The grand phrases of ‘reconstruction of social order,’ 
‘regeneration of the political system of Europe,’ ‘a lasting 
peace founded on a just division of power,’ and the like, were 
uttered to tranquillize the people and give an air of dignity 
and grandeur to this solemn assembly; but the real purpose 
of the congress was to divide among the conquerors the spoils 
taken from the vanquished.” 

Some_questions, however, the allies easily settl They 
confirmed their d should become 
a hereditary kingdom under the House of Orange, which had 
so Jong played a conspicuous réle in the nominal republic. 
In SS aaa der that-Holland might be better able to to check any en- 


croachments on the part of France, the Austrian 

(which had been seized by the E @ French Convention aor in the 
revolutionary Wars ) ee een ee 
Metternich was entirely satisfied with this arrangement; for he 
was relieved to have Austria removed = ae eas 
troublesome French. Moreover, it fitted into the general plan 


of the congress to consolidate and strengthen, along the bor- 
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ders of France, the petty states whose weakness had for cen- 
turies invited French aggressions. The fact that most of the 
inhabitants of the Austrian Netherlands were not closely con- 
nected by language," traditions, or religion with the Dutch had 
no weight in the councils of the powers, just as no such con- 
sideration had arisen in former times when the provinces had 
passed, by inheritance, to Spain and later, by conquest, to | 
. Austria. The Vienna congress simply continued the old policy / 
of carving out and distributing states among princes without 
regard to the wishes of the people concerned. 

The territorial settlement of Germany did not prove to be 


so difficult as might have been expected. No one except the 
petty princes and the ecclesiastics desire of 


1803 and restore LL TENT Gis : 


done with by the Reichsdeputationshauptschluss. The 
restoration of the Holy Roman Empire could not be seriously 


considered by anyone, but some sort of union between—the 
surviving thirty-eight German states seemed to be expedient. 
They were accordingly_united by avery loose bond, which per- 
mitted the former members of the-Confederation-ef the Rhine 
to continue to enjoy that precious “sovereignty” which Napo- 
léon-tat granted them. Formerly that portion of came 
which -tieson-the Rhine had been so broken up into little 
states that France had constantly been tempted to take advan- 
tage of this disintegration to encroach on G n territory. 
After 181 5 this source of weakness was partly remedied ;_for 
Prussia was assigned a considerable tract on the Rhine, while 
Bavaria, Baden, Sur taaroalag gC Es EE to dis- 
courage new aggressions from their dangerous enemy on the 
we —~ ggression g 

Italy was not so fortunate as Germany_in securing greater 
anes She had enjoyed before the French Revolution. 


——— . a ne an —— 
apoleon had reduced and consolidated her various divisions 
ee ae 





— z 
1 About half the people of Belgium today speak French, while the remainder 
use Flemish, a dialect akin to Dutch, and a few speak German. 
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into the kingdom of Italy, of which he was the head, and the 
kingdom of Naples, which he had finally bestowed on Murat; 
while Piedmont, Genoa, Tuscany, and the Papal States* he had 
annexed to France. Naturally the powers had no reason for 
maintaining this arrangement and determined _to restore all 
the former monarchical states. Tuscany, Modena, the Papal 
States, and Naples? were given back to their fort ‘cai princes, 
and little Parma ee to Napoleon’s second wife, the 
Austrian princess-Maria Louisa. The king of Sardinia re- 
turned from his-island and reéstablished himself in Turin. 
ie es ee 
There were few at the congress to plead for a revival } of the 
ancient republics of Genoa and Venice. The lands of the 
former were therefo ed to those of the’king of Sardinia, 
in order to make as firm a bulwark as possible against France. 
piel late 

Austria deemed the territories of Venice a fair compensation 
for the loss of the Netherlands, and was accordingly permitted 
to add Venetia to her old duchy of Milan and thus form a 
new realm in northern Italy, the so-called Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom. ibe GL 

Switzerland gave the allies but little trouble. Napoleon in in 
1803 he had assumed the réle of ‘ ‘mediator,” and had given en the 

1Nothing need be said of a half- -dozen petty Italian territories—Lucca, San 
Marino, Benevento, etc. 

2Modena, as well as Tuscany, became a so-called “secundogeniture” of Aus- 
tria; for an Austrian archduke had married the daughter of the duke of Modena, 
who had been dethroned by Bonaparte in 1796. As for southern Italy, it will 
be remembered that in 1808, when Napoleon shifted his brother Joseph to the 
throne of Spain, he had af Murat king of Naples. Murat remained a faithful 
ally of Napoleon until the énd of his rule; he distinguished himself in the Mos- 
cow campaign, and fought with valor at the battle of Leipzig. At last, however, 
to save himself and his throne, he entered into negotiations with England and 
Austria, and signed treaties with them in January, 1814. Louis XVIII and Tal- 
leyrand were bent on dethroning him and pressed the matter at Vienna. On 
Napoleon’s return, in 1815, Murat, fearing that he could not maintain himself 
with the help of his new allies, and believing that the returning emperor would 
carry all before him, hastened northward with troops to aid him, only to be de- 
feated by the Austrians and driven from Italy. Naturally the conquerors then 


restored Ferdinand to his ancient kingdom, and when Murat, in the autumn of 
1815, made a last attempt to regain it, he was captured and shot. 
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Swiss a new form of government; he had readjusted the old 
boundaries of the cantons-and instituted 2 a federal diet in which 
each canton, or-state, had its representatives. The Congress . 
of Vienna cecum the cantons as all free and equal, and 
it established their “neutr: eeing never - to invade 
Switzerland or send troops Er gional The cantons 


(which had been joined by the former free city of Geneva) 


then dréw u ew CO > which bound them together 
in a federation cons -two little states” 
Even the Scandinavian countries, Denmark, Norway, and 


Sweden, were involved in the general settlement of 1815. At 
first Denmark and Norway, which for several centuries had 
constituted a single state, had kept out of the war, but when, 
in 1807, rumors reached England of Napoleon’s secret treaty 
of Tilsit, in which he and the Tsar agreed to force Denmark 
into the Continental System, the English squadron had bom- 
barded Copenhagen, seized the Danish fleet, and carried it off 
to Portsmouth. This so angered Denmark that she concluded 
. an alliance with Napoleon and remained his faithful ally my 
his abdication. 

Sweden had also for a time maintained neutrality, but Gus- 
tavus IV, who came to the throne in 1796, was a bitter oppo- 
nent of revolution, and in 1804 he was so imprudent as to 
join England, Austria, and Russia in their coalition against 
setae (et will be remembered that in the Treaty of Tilsit 
Napoleon had encouraged the Tsar to extend his territories by 
seizing Sweden’s province of Finland) This Alexander had 
done in 1809; at the same time the Frgnch occupied Swedish 
Pomerania’ and added it to the Confederation of the Rhine. 
The impolitic conduct of Gustavus in joining in the war, to- 
gether with the loss of the provinces, led to his deposition. As 
his uncle who succeeded him had no sons, the Swedes hit upon 
the singular notion of conciliating Napoleon by selecting one 


1A German district on the Baltic which had been awarded to Sweden at the 
close of the Thirty Years’ War. 
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of his marshals, Bernadotte, as their crown prince and suc- 
cessor to the throne. After the Russian campaign Bernadotte 
joined the allies against Napoleon and signed a treaty with the 
Tsar confirming him in his occupation of Finland on condition 
that Sweden should be permitted to annex Norway if the war 


a ey ee . . . . 
government. This was the origin of the “personal union 
of Swéden and Norway under Bernadotte and his successors, 


which lasted until October, 1905.” 
Se earlier adjustments all was fairly harmonious ; but 


with respect to the demands of Russia and Prussia there de- 
veloped at the « congress Serious differences of opinion which 
nearly~brought on war between the allies _ themselves, and 
which encouraged Napoleon’s return from Elba. Russia de- 


sired the grand duchy of Warsaw, which Napoleon had formed 
fiestas AN aced a BAA rpoleon had formed 





1This is the term applied in international law to describe the union of two 
or more independent states under a single ruler. 

2This personal union worked very well so long as the joint king was tolerably 
free from control by the Swedish parliament; for the Norwegians had their own 
constitution and parliament,—or Storthing, as it is called,—and they could re- 
gard themselves as practically independent under a sovereign who also happened 
to be king of Sweden. However, in the course of time, the interests of the two 
countries diverged more and more widely. With the development of parlia- 
mentary government the diets of both countries desired to control the king’s 
choice of ministers and the foreign policy of the two kingdoms. So, after a 
long period of friction, the two states mutually agreed to separate on Octo- 
ber 26, 1905. Sweden retained her old king, Oscar II (1872-1907), while Norway 
elected as king Prince Carl, second son of Frederick, king of Denmark, and 
gave him the title of “Haakon VII.” The Norwegians retained the constitution 
which was drawn up in 1814, but it was several times modified by democratic 
amendments, 
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principally out of the territory seized by Austria and Prussia 
in the partitions of the previous century.)The Tsar proposed 
to increase this duchy by the addition of‘a portion of Russian 
Poland and so form a kingdom to be united in a personal union 
with his other dominions. The king of Prussia agreed to this 
plan on condition that he should be indemnified for the loss of 
a large portion of his former Polish territories by the annexa- 
tion of the lands of the king of Saxony, who, it was argued, 
merited this retribution for remaining faithful to Napoleon 
after the other members of the Confederation of the Rhine 
had deserted him. 

ee eee on the other hand, were opposed to 
this arrangement. ey did not approve of dispossessing the 
ee or of extending the Tsar’s influence westward 
by giving him Poland ; and Austria had special groumds for 
objection because a large portion of the duchy of Warsaw 


which the Tsar proposed to take had formerly belonged to her.’ 


The great diplomat, Talleyrand, now saw his chance to take 
advantage of the ill will existing between England, Prussia, 
Austria, and Russia. The allies had resolved to treat France as 
a black sheep and arrange everything-to suit themselves. But 
now that they_were hopelessly at odds Austria and England 
found the hitherto discredited France a ee Acti 

with theronsent of Louis XVIt,Talleyrand 0 eredleel caste 


the aid of French arms in resisting the proposal of Russia and 


Prussia; on January 3, 185, France, England, and_Austria 
joined in a secret treaty against Russia_and Prussia, and even 


Demy AN 

went so far as to draw a plan of campaign. So France, 
the disturber of the peace of Euro e last quarter of a 
century, was received back into the family of nations, and fhe 
French _ambassador-joyfully announced to his king that the 
coalition agai was dissolved forever. 

- A compromise was finally reached, however. The Tsar was 
allowed to create a kingdom of Poland out of the grand duchy 
of Warsaw, but only half of the possessions of the king of 


SS. 


> SS ae 
~ were furnishin 


ace 
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Saxony were ceded to Prussia. )s a further indemnity Fred- 


erick William III was given certain districts on the left bank 
Finces before the Treaty_o! Lunéville. This seemingly inno- 
ént adjustment proved one of the mos Ous in its con- 


sequences e decisions of the Congress of Vienna. In 
ing Tance had no suspicion that they 
were furl ore terrible conflict than 
that from which they were emerging. Before Napoleon’s time 
Prussia held only two or three bits of territory on the Rhine, 
north of Cologne. As the allies contemplated the feeble Fred- 
erick William III, they could hardly have suspected that a 
future Prussian king would, a century later, become the ac- 
tive head of a united Germany and would take advantage 
of the fact that his boundaries were contiguous to those of 
Belgium, Luxembourg, and France. Furthermore, if one hun- 
dred years later the diplomats at Vienna could have revisited 
the sleepy little towns of the Ruhr valley, which they so casu- 
ally handed over to Prussia, they would have seen them trans- 
formed into busy centers for the production of the great modern 
machinery of commerce and war. In Essen, Barmen, Diissel- 
dorf, and Elberfeld they would have found hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers devoting their energy to the creation of 
Germany’s national wealth and military preéminence. 

If one compares the map of Europe as it was reconstructed 
by the plenipotentiaries of the great powers at Vienna with the 
situation after the Treaty of Utrecht a hundred years before, 
one discovers several very important changes. A general con- 
solidation had been effected. Holland and the Austrian Nether- 
lands were united under one king. The Holy Roman Empire, 
with its hundreds of petty principalities, had disappeared, and 
a union of thirty-eight states and free towns had taken its 
place. Prussia had greatly increased the extent of its Ger- 
man territories, although these remained rather scattered. The 
kingdom of Poland still appeared on the map, but had lost 









) 
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its independence and been reduced in extent. Portions of it 
had fallen to Prussia and Austria, but the great mass of Polish 
territory was now brought under the control of the Tsar, who 
was no longer regarded by the Western nations as an Eastern 
potentate but was regularly admitted to their councils. Austria 
had lost her outlying province of the Netherlands, which had 
proved so troublesome, but had been indemnified by the lands 
of the extinct Venetian republic; her future rival in Italy, 
the king of Sardinia, had been strengthened by receiving the 
important city of Genoa and the adjacent territory. Other- 
wise, Italy remained in her former state of disruption and more 
completely than ever under the control of Austria. 

The gains of Great Britain resulting from the Napoleonic 
conflict, like all her other acquisitions since the War of the 
Spanish Succession, were colonial. The most important of these 
were Ceylon, off the southeastern coast of the Indian penin- 
sula, and the Cape of Good Hope, which had been wrested 
from the Dutch (1806) while they were under Napoleon’s in- 
fluence. The latter territory, which had been settled by the 
Dutch as a halfway post for their ships bound to India and 
the Spice Islands, had a population of about sixty thousand, 
two thirds of whom were slaves, and the rest Dutch “Boers,” 
or farmers, with a few French Huguenots, who, fleeing from 
the wrath of Louis XIV, had found homes in these wilds. Only 
a small area was then occupied, and all the country northward 
now comprised in the Orange River Colony, Transvaal, and 
the Natal regions was an unexplored wilderness. This seem- 
ingly insignificant conquest proved, however, to be the basis 
of the British expansion which has secured her the most val- 
uable portions of southern Africa." 

In spite of the loss of the American colonies on the eve of 


1 Besides, England received from France the island of Mauritius, in the Indian 
Ocean, east of Madagascar; Tobago, a small island north of the mouth of the 
Orinoco River, and Saint Lucia, one of the Windward Islands. From Spain, 
England got the island of Trinidad, near Tobago, and from Denmark the island 
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the French Revolution, England possessed in 1815 the founda- 
tions of the greatest commercial and colonial power which has 
ever existed. She still held Canada and the vast northwestern 
part of the North American continent, except Alaska. Impor- 
tant islands in the West Indies furnished stations from which 
a lucrative trade with South America could be carried on. In 
Gibraltar she had a sentinel at the gateway of the Mediter- 
ranean, and the possession of the Cape of Good Hope afforded 
not only a basis for pressing into the heart of the most habit- 
able part of Africa but also a halfway port for vessels bound 
to distant India. In India the beginnings of empire had already 
been made in the Bengal region and along the east and west 
coasts. Finally, in Australia, far away in the southern Pacific, 
penal settlements had been established which were in time to be 
supplanted by rich, populous, and prosperous commonwealths. 
In addition to her colonial strength England possessed the most 
formidable navy and the largest mercantile marine afloat. 
The Congress of Vienna marks the official repudiation of one 
of the most atrocious practices which Europe had inherited 
from an indefinite past, namely, the slave trade.’ The congress 
itself did no more than declare the traffic contrary to the prin- 
ciples of civilization and human right; but under the leader- 
ship of England the various states, with the exception of Spain 
and Portugal, were already doing away with the trade in human 
of Heligoland (later ceded to Germany), commanding the mouth of the Elbe. 
In the Mediterranean, England held Malta and, as a protectorate, the Ionian 


Islands, off the coast of Greece, thus securing a basis for operations in the eastern 
Mediterranean. 

1The slave trade, which had prevailed among the Greeks, Romans, and other 
ancient peoples, had been greatly stimulated by the discovery that African slaves 
could be profitably used to work the mines and plantations of the New World. 
The English navigator Hawkins had carried a cargo of three hundred negroes 
from Sierra Leone to Hispania in 1562, and so introduced English seamen to a 
business in which Portugal, Spain, and Holland were already engaged. It is 
estimated that previous to 1776 at least three million slaves had been imported 
into French, Spanish, and English colonies, while at least a quarter of a million 
more had perished during the voyages. 
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beings. The horrors of the business had roused the conscience 
of the more enlightened and humane Englishmen and French- 
men in the eighteenth century. The English Quakers had 
been specially urgent in their protests, and in France, Montes- 
quieu, Necker, Lafayette, Brissot, and Mirabeau had helped 
to rouse popular opinion against it. Wilberforce and Clarkson 
carried on a systematic campaign in England, with a view to 
forcing Parliament to prohibit the trade in which England had 
been particularly prominent. Finally, in March, 1807, three 
weeks after the Congress of the United States had forbidden 
the importation of slaves,‘ Parliament prohibited Englishmen 
from engaging in the traffic. Sweden followed Great Britain’s 
example in 1813, and Holland a year later. Napoleon, on his 
return from Elba, in order to gain, if possible, the confidence 
of Great Britain, abolished the French slave trade. 


FRANCE A LIMITED MoNARCHY 


When, in 1792, the Austrian and Prussian armies had ad- 
vanced toward Paris with the object of freeing Louis XVI from 
the restrictions placed upon him by the National Assembly, 
the French, roused to fury, had deposed and executed a ruler 
who was convicted of plotting with foreign powers to maintain 
his authority. In 1814 the allies placed on the throne the 
brother of Louis XVI, a veteran emigré, who had openly 
derided the Revolution and had been intriguing with other 
European powers for nearly twenty years to gain the French 
crown. Yet there was no demonstration of anger on the part 
of the nation, no organized opposition to the new king. The 
French were still monarchical at heart and had quietly sub- 
mitted to the rule of Napoleon, which was no less despotic than 
that of Louis XIV. 

There was, however, no danger that Louis XVIII would 


1This act of Congress took effect January 1, 1808. England abolished slavery 
throughout all her colonies in 1833. 
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undo the great work of the Revolution and of Napoleon. He 
was no fanatic like his younger brother, the count of Artois. 
In his youth he had delighted in Voltaire and the writings of 
the philosophers; he had little sympathy for the Church party ; 
and six years’ residence in England had given him some notion 
of liberal institutions. His sixty years, his corpulence, his 
gout, and a saving sense of humor prevented him from under- 
taking any wild schemes of reaction which might be suggested 
to him by the emigrant nobles, who now returned to France 
in great numbers. Even if he had been far more inclined to 
absolutism than he was, he could hardly have been tempted to 
alter the administration which Napoleon had devised with a 
view to securing control of everything and everybody. The 
prefects and subprefects, the codes, the Church as organized 
under the Concordat of 1801, the Legion of Honor, the highly 
centralized University, even the new nobility which Napoleon 
had created, were all retained with little or no change. 

The Constitutional Charter which he issued in June, 1814, 
was indeed a much more liberal form of government than that 
which Napoleon had permitted the French to enjoy. It is true 
that it shocked the sensibilities of the liberals by declaring 
that the whole authority in France resided not in the people 
but in the person of the king. The constitution was therefore 
not an expression of the wishes of the nation, but was granted 
to his subjects by the king of his own free will “in view of the 
expectations of enlightened Europe.” Nevertheless, the king 
bound himself by a solemn oath to observe the limitations on 
his power which it prescribed. 

In the organization of the government the Charter suggests 
in some ways the British constitution. The power of making 
Jaws was vested in the king and a parliament consisting of two 
chambers,—a house of peers chosen by the king, and a cham- 
ber of deputies elected by the wealthier citizens. The king 
alone could propose laws, but the chambers were empowered 
to petition the sovereign to lay before them any specific meas- 
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ure which they thought desirable. Provision was made for the 
annual assembling of the chambers, and they were given the 
right to impeach the royal ministers. Limited as this legis- 
lature was, it nevertheless possessed a greater control over 
taxation and lawmaking than any which had existed under 
Napoleon’s rule. 

In addition to establishing representative government, the 
Charter guaranteed almost all the great principles of reform 
laid down in the first Declaration of the Rights of Man. It 
proclaimed that all men were equal before the law and equally 
eligible to offices in the government and army; taxation was | 
to be apportioned according to the wealth of each citizen; 
personal and religious liberty was assured, though the Roman 
Catholic faith was to be the religion of the State; freedom of 
the press was guaranteed, but subject to such laws as might be 
passed for the purpose of checking the abuses of that freedom. | 


FORMATION OF THE GERMAN CONFEDERATION 


The chief effects of the Napoleonic occupation of Germany 
were three in number. First, the consolidation of territory 
following the cession of the left bank of the Rhine to France 
had, as has been explained, done away with the ecclesiastical 
states, the territories of the knights, and most of the free 
towns. Only thirty-eight German states, including four free 
towns, were left when the Congress of Vienna took up the 
question of forming a confederation to replace the defunct 
Holy Roman Empire. 

Second, the external and internal conditions of Prussia had 
been so changed as to open the way for it to replace Austria 
as the controlling power in Germany. A great part of the 
Slavic possessions gained in the last two partitions of Poland 
had been lost; but as an indemnity Prussia had received half 
of the kingdom of Saxony, in the very center of Germany, and 
also the Rhine provinces, where the people were thoroughly 
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imbued with the revolutionary doctrines that had prevailed in 
France. Prussia now embraced all the various types of people 
included in the German nation and was comparatively free 
from the presence of non-German races. In this respect it 
offered a marked contrast to the heterogeneous population of 
its great rival, Austria. 

The internal changes in Prussia were no less remarkable. 
The reforms carried out after Jena by the distinguished min- 
ister Stein and his successor, Hardenberg, had done for Prussia 
somewhat the same service that the first National Assembly 
had done for France. The abolition of the feudal social castes 
and the liberation of the serfs made the economic development 
of the country possible. The reorganization of the whole mili- 
tary system prepared the way for Prussia’s great victories in 
1866 and 1870, which led to the formation of a new German 
Empire under her headship. 

Third, the agitations of the Napoleonic period had aroused 
the national spirit. The appeal to the people to aid in the free- 
ing of their country from foreign oppression, and the idea of 
their participation in a government based upon a written con- 
stitution, had produced widespread discontent with the old 
absolute monarchy.* 

When the form of union for the German states came up 
for discussion at the Congress of Vienna, two different plans 
were advocated. Prussia’s representatives submitted a scheme 
for a firm union like that of the United States, in which the 
central government should control the individual states in all 
matters of general interest. This idea was successfully op- 
posed by Metternich, supported by the other German rulers. 
Austria realized that her possessions, as a whole, could never 
be included in any real German union ; for even in the western 
portion of her territory there were many Slavs, whereas in 
Hungary and the southern provinces there were practically no 
Germans at all. On the other hand, she felt that she might 


1See pages 405 and 407. 
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be the leader in a very loose union in which all the members 
should be left practically independent. Her ideal of a union 
of sovereign princes under her own headship was almost com- 
pletely realized in the constitution adopted. 

The confederation was not a union of the various countries 
involved, but of “the Sovereign Princes and Free Towns of 
Germany,” including the emperor of Austria and the king of 
Prussia for such of their possessions as were formerly included 
in the German Empire; the king of Denmark for Holstein; 
and the king of the Netherlands for the grand duchy of Lux- 
emburg. The union thus included two sovereigns who were 
out-and-out foreigners, and, on the other hand, did not in- 
clude all the possessions of its two most important members.* 

The assembly of the confederation was a diet which met at 
Frankfurt. It was composed (as was perfectly logical), not of 
representatives of the people, but of plenipotentiaries of the 
rulers who were members of the confederation. The diet had 
very slight powers; for it could not interfere in the domestic 
affairs of the states, and the delegates who composed it could | 
not vote as they pleased, since they had to obey the instruc- 
tions of the rulers who appointed them, and refer all impor- 
tant questions to their respective sovereigns. Powerless and 
dilatory, this assembly became the laughing-stock of Europe. 

The members of the confederation reserved to themselves 
the right of forming alliances of all kinds, but pledged them- 
selves to make no agreement prejudicial to the safety of the 
union or of any of its members, and not to make war upon 
any member of the confederation on any pretense whatsoever. 
The constitution could not be amended without the approval 
of all the governments concerned. In spite of the obvious 
weaknesses, the confederation of 1815 lasted for half a cen- 
tury, until Prussia expelled Austria from the union by force 
of arms and began the formation of a German empire. 


+Observe the boundary of the German Confederation as indicated on the 
map, pp. 416-417. 
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The restoration in Spain was more violent and thorough- 
going than in any other country involved in the revolutionary 
conflicts. Napoleon’s efforts to keep his brother Joseph on the 
Spanish throne had led to a war which had continued to bring 
misery and demoralization upon the country until the autumn 
of 1812, when Wellington drove the invaders beyond the Pyre- 
nees. During this entire period the Spanish people steadily 
resisted French dominion and maintained the semblance of an 
independent government in the form of a Junta, or improvised 
assembly, which was loyal to the Bourbon, Ferdinand VII, one 
of the most unworthy of modern princes.* However, it was 
impossible for the Junta to maintain intact the system which 
had existed prior to the Revolution. In the disorder, press 
censorship was relaxed, Spanish officers and soldiers came into 
contact with Frenchmen and Englishmen, and political ques- 
tions were discussed in Spain as never before. Napoleon him- 
self had struck a severe blow at the old régime, as has already 
been noted, by abolishing the feudal dues and the internal 
customs lines, reducing convents to one third their former 
number, suppressing the Inquisition, and establishing freedom 
of industry. 

It was under these conditions that the Spanish people, de- 
prived of their legitimate sovereign, undertook to frame a 
constitution of their own. The Junta in 1809 summoned the 
Cortes, or national parliament, which met in the autumn of 
the following year and adopted, in 1812, a constitution on 
the model of the French constitution of 1791. Knowing the 
devotion of the people to the monarchy, it did not abolish the 
kingly power, but proclaimed the sovereignty of the nation 
and reduced royal authority to a shadow by requiring that it 
be exercised through a ministry. The legislature was to con- 
sist of a single chamber, to be elected biennially by universal 

1See page 397 and note. 
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suffrage. While declaring Catholicism to be the only religion 
of the nation, the constitution abolished press censorship, 
feudal obligations, and the privileges of the nobility. 

When Ferdinand VII (who had spent the previous six years 
in France surrounded by Napoleon’s guards) was, in 1814, re- 
stored to power by the strength of English arms, he repudiated 
entirely this liberal government. He declared that the Cortes 
which had drawn up this instrument had usurped his rights by 
imposing on his people ‘tan anarchical and seditious con- 
stitution based on the democratic principles of the French 
Revolution.” He accordingly annulled it and proclaimed those 
who continued to support it guilty of high treason and worthy 
of death. With the old absolute government, he restored the 
Inquisition, feudal privileges, and the religious orders. The 
Jesuits returned, the press was strictly censored, free speech 
repressed, monastic property returned to the former owners, 
and liberals imprisoned in large numbers or executed. 


The Congress of Vienna left Italy, as Metternich observed, 
merely “a geographical expression”’; it had no political unity 
whatever. Lombardy and Venetia, in the northern part, were 
in the hands of Austria, while Parma, Modena, and Tuscany 
belonged to members of the Austrian family. In the south 
the considerable kingdom of Naples was ruled over by a branch 
of the Spanish Bourbons. In the center, cutting the peninsula 
in twain, were the Papal States, which extended north to the 
Po. The presence of Austria, and the apparent impossibility 
of inducing the Pope to submit to any government but his own, 
seemed to preclude all hope of making Italy into a true nation. 
Yet fifty years later the kingdom of Italy, as it now appears on 
the map of Europe, came into existence through the final 
exclusion of Austria from the peninsula and through the con- 
quest of the States of the Church by Victor Emmanuel. 

Although Napoleon had governed Italy despotically, he had 
introduced many important reforms. The vestiges of the 
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feudal régime had vanished at his approach; he had estab- 
lished civil equality and an orderly administration, and had 
forwarded public improvements. Moreover, he had held out 
the hope of a united Italy, from which the foreign powers 
who had plagued and distracted her for centuries should be 
banished. But his unscrupulous use of Italy to advance his 
personal ambitions disappointed those who at first had received 
him with enthusiasm, and they came to look for his downfall as 
eagerly as did the nobility and the dispossessed clergy, whose 
hopes were centered in Austria. It became clear to thoughtful 
Italians that Italy must look to herself and her own resources 
if she was to become an independent European state. 

The king of Sardinia, Victor Emmanuel I, entered his capi- 
tal of Turin on May 20, 1814, amid great rejoicing, but im- 
mediately proceeded to destroy with a stroke of his pen all the 
reforms which the Revolution had accomplished in Piedmont 
during his absence. He gave back to the nobility their ancient 
feudal rights and jurisdictions, and reinstated them in their 
former military commands; he restored to the clergy their 
property, their courts, and their press censorship. The penalty 
of death for profaning the Sacrament was revived, religious 
freedom abolished, the university placed under clerical super- 
vision, and books savoring of liberal philosophy locked up in 
the libraries. So bitter was the hatred of revolutionary prin- 
ciples that a botanical garden at Turin was destroyed because 
it had been planted by the French; and the municipal council 
was able to save a bridge which the French had built only by 
erecting a church near by. 

The same reactionary policy was adopted in the States of the 
Church, where, in 1814, an edict was issued which abolished 
French legislation and restored the old order. In the zeal to 
destroy the work of the French, root and branch, vaccination 
and street-lighting at Rome were abolished as revolutionary 
innovations. The government, which had been placed in the 
hands of laymen, was again turned over to the ecclesiastics. 
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The Inquisition was reintroduced, and more than two thou- 
sand monasteries and convents were reéstablished. 

The restoration in the kingdom of Naples was not so thor- 
ough as in other parts of Italy. French law was retained; the 
nobles were not reinvested with their feudal rights; the num- 
ber of bishoprics and convents remained reduced; and the 
Church was given back only that part of its former property 
which had not been sold. The king, however, refused to drive 
along a street that Murat had laid out, and stopped the Pompe- 
ian excavations which French scientists had been carrying on. 

In Lombardy and Venetia, where Austrian sovereignty was 
established, the reforms instituted during the Napoleonic pe- 
riod were practically nullified. In order securely to fasten 
their government on these provinces, the Austrians instituted 
a public and secret police system which constantly interfered 
with individual liberty in the most arbitrary fashion; more- 
over, the courts and the administration were largely in the 
hands of the hated “Germans.” Although the Austrian sov- 
ereign did not restore the ancient feudal exactions of the 
nobility, he introduced customs duties which were regarded 
by his Italian subjects as quite as galling. 

In addition to his Lombardo-Venetian kingdom in the north- 
ern part of Italy, the Austrian emperor enjoyed a protectorate 
over Modena; by treaty the duke of Tuscany practically sur- 
rendered his duchy to him; Maria Louisa of Parma turned 
the administration of her domain over to his officers; and 
Ferdinand of Naples was bound to him ina defensive and offen- 
sive alliance. In short, only the king of Sardinia and the Papal 
States retained their freedom from “German” domination. 

Though dismembered and subjected to a foreign yoke, the 
Italy of 1815 was not the Italy which Napoleon had found 
when he first entered it at the head of the French army in 
1796. Despite the restoration, traces of the Revolution were 
everywhere apparent, not only in law and government but, 
above all, in the minds of men. National aspirations had been 
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awakened which the Austrian police could not stamp out; 
Italians, high and low, came to know and appreciate French 
reforms at first hand, though they might loathe the memory 
of Napoleon as a conqueror and a tyrant. 


METTERNICH THE CHIEF FOE OF REVOLUTION 


In June, 1815, the Congress of Vienna brought together 
the results of all the treaties and arrangements which its vari- 
ous members had agreed upon among themselves, and issued 
its “Final Act,” in which its work was summed up for con- 
venient reference. A few days later the battle of Waterloo and 
the subsequent exile of Napoleon freed the powers from their 
chief cause of solicitude during the past fifteen years. No 
wonder that the restored monarchs, as they composed them- 
selves upon their thrones and reviewed the turmoil and wars 
which had begun with the French Revolution and lasted more 
than a quarter of a century, longed for peace at any cost, and 
viewed with the utmost suspicion any individual or party that 
ventured to suggest further changes! The word “revolution” 
had acquired a hideous sound, not only to the rulers and their 
immediate advisers, but to all the aristocratic class and the 
clergy, who thought that they had grounds enough for abhor- 
ring the modern tendencies as they had seen them at work. 

There was good reason, however, for suspecting that the Con- 
gress of Vienna had only checked the revolution in France to 
awaken it in other countries. The Belgians chafed under their 
forced union with Holland; the inhabitants of the Rhine dis- 
tricts which had been taken from France disliked the tradi- 
tions of Frederick the Great’s kingdom, of which the Congress 
of Vienna had made them a part; many Germans were dis- 
gusted that no firm national union had been established ; while 
the Italians resented the dominance of Austria in their affairs, 
and the Poles rebelled against being driven under the yoke of 
the hated Russia. 
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It was clear that the powers which had combined to reéstab- 
lish order must continue their alliance if they hoped to main- 
tain the arrangements they had made and stifle the fires of 
revolution which were sure to break out at some unexpected 
point unless the most constant vigilance was exercised. Alex- 
ander I proposed a plan for preserving European tranquillity 
by the formation of a religious brotherhood of monarchs that 
was given the name of “the Holy Alliance.” The plan was 
accepted by the emperor of Austria and the king of Prussia, 
and published in September, 1815. In this singular instrument 
their majesties, “in view of the great events which have taken 
place in Europe during the past three years, and especially in 
view of the benefits which it has pleased Divine Providence to 
confer upon those states whose governments have placed their 
confidence and sole hope in him, have reached the profound 
conviction that it is essential to base the policy of the powers, 
in their mutual relations with one another, upon the sublime 
truths which are taught by the eternal religion of God our 
Savior.” They solemnly declare “that the present act has for 
its only aim to manifest to the whole world their firm purpose 
to have no other rule in the administration of their states and 
their relations with other governments than the precepts of 
this holy religion.”” The monarchs agree, accordingly, to re- 
gard one another as brothers and compatriots, as ‘‘delegates of 
Providence to govern three branches of the same family.” All 
the other European rulers who were willing to recognize the 
sacred principles of the act were to be welcomed cordially and 
affectionately into “this holy alliance.” 

The Tsar and Frederick William took the alliance seriously, 
but to most of the diplomats who had had any share in the 
scramble for the spoils at Vienna, and who looked back upon 
the habits of monarchs in dealing with one another, it was an 
amusing vagary of the devout Tsar. Metternich declared it 
“verbiage”; Castlereagh called it ‘‘a piece of sublime mysti- 
cism and nonsense.” Alexander’s well-meant league amounted, 
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in fact, to nothing. It was not, as has often been supposed, a 
conspiracy of despotic monarchs to repress all liberal move- 
ments. It contained no definite allusions to the dangers of 
revolution or to the necessity of maintaining the settlement of 
Vienna. The name “Holy Alliance” came nevertheless to be 
carelessly and popularly applied by the liberal newspapers and 
reformers to a real and effective organization of the powers 
opposed to change. In this case the monarchs did not unite 
in “the name of the Most High” to promote Christian charity, 
but they frankly combined to fight reform under the worldly 
guidance of Clement Wencelaus Nepomuk Lothaire, prince of 
Metternich-Winneburg-Ochsenhausen. 

Metternich, who was destined to succeed Napoleon as the 
most conspicuous statesman in Europe, was born in 1773 and. 
had followed the course of the French Revolution from the 
beginning. He had observed its excesses and the devastating 
wars which had grown out of it, and he saw only evil in the 
great changes which were taking place. As a member of a 
noble family he was opposed to liberal ideas and boasted that 
the reasoning of the French philosophers had left his stanch 
old beliefs untouched. The views of kingship entertained by 
James I and Louis XIV seemed to him perfectly sound; for 
men had no natural right to govern themselves or to decide 
upon their religious beliefs. All talk about constitutions and 
national unity was to Metternich revolutionary and _ highly 
dangerous. 

He was doubtless much strengthened in his hostility to 
reform by the situation of Austria, whose affairs he had been 
guiding since 1809. No country, except Prussia, had suffered 
more from the Revolution, which it had been the first to op- 
pose in 1792. Should the idea of nationality gain ground, the 
various peoples included in the Austrian Empire—Germans, 
Czechs, Poles, Hungarians, Italians, and the rest—would 
surely revolt and each demand its own constitution. Liberal 
ideas, whether in Austria, Italy, or Germany, foreboded the 
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destruction of the highly artificial Austrian realms, which had 
been accumulated through the centuries by conquest, marriage, 
and inheritance without regard to the great differences between 
the races that were gathered together under the scepter of 
Francis I. Consequently, to Metternich the preservation of 
Austria, the suppression of reformers and of agitators for con- 
stitutional government, and “the tranquillity of Europe” all 
meant one and the same thing. 

Shortly after the signing of Alexander’s ‘Holy Alliance,” a 
secret agreement was entered into by Austria, Prussia, Eng- 
land, and Russia (November, 1815) which frankly declared 
that the tranquillity of Europe depended upon the maintenance 
in France of the royal authority which the allies had restored, 
and, furthermore, that it was their purpose to prevent renewed 
disturbance of the peace of Europe. In order to effect their 
ends the powers agreed to hold periodical meetings with a view 
to considering their common interests and taking such meas- 
ures as should be expedient for the preservation of general 
order. Thus a sort of international congress was established 
for the purpose of upholding the settlement of Vienna. 

The first formal meeting of the powers under this agreement 
took place at Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1818, to arrange for the evac- 
uation of France by the troops of the allies, which had been 
stationed there since 1814 to suppress any possible disorder. 
France, once more admitted to the brotherhood of nations, 
joined Metternich’s conservative league, and that judicious 
statesman could report with complacency that the whole con- 
ference was a brilliant triumph for those principles which he 
held dearest. He was, indeed, the soul of the alliance and later 
used it, as we shall see, to crush dangerous reform movements 
in Italy and Spain; but he did not enjoy the permanent sup- 
port of England, or even of France. In spite of his efforts, 
world affairs continued to alter. 
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Metternich’s grand scheme for keeping order in Europe was 
soon given a severe test by unexpected events, and, strangely 
enough, it was challenged by the President of the United States, 
Monroe, who, in the doctrine that bears his name, informed 
the world that the United States was the dominant power in 
the Western Hemisphere (see page 442). The very thorough- 
ness with which Metternich’s ideas were carried out in the 
Mediterranean states led to renewed attempts on the part of 
the liberals to abolish despotism. It was not, therefore, in 
Germany or France, as the allies had feared, but in Spain and 
in Italy that the spirit of revolution was first to reawaken. 

Spain itself was, of course, but a small part of the vast 
Spanish empire, which included Mexico (and the regions to 
the northwest later acquired by the United States), Central 
America, and large portions of South America, besides her 
island possessions. The Spanish colonies had from the first 
been the victims of the selfish commercial policy of the mother 
country, which forced them to carry on all their trade with 
one or two favored Spanish ports. That enlightened despot 
Charles III had somewhat reduced the restrictions upon trade 
by permitting free intercourse between the colonies and all 
the Spanish ports; as a result, the commerce of the Spanish 
dependencies increased nearly sevenfold from 1778 to 1788. 
The advantages of greater freedom and the success of the 
North American colonies in throwing off the yoke of England 
both served to suggest ideas of independence; these suddenly 
developed into downright revolt when the news reached the 
colonies that Napoleon had placed his brother on the Spanish 
throne and proposed to control the Spanish commerce in his 
own interests. 

Beginning in 1810, the colonies of Mexico, New Granada 
(now Colombia), Venezuela, Peru, Buenos Aires, and Chile, 
while they still professed to be loyal to Ferdinand VII, took 
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their government into their own hands, drove out the former 
Spanish agents, and finally rejected Spanish rule altogether. 
At first the revolt was put down with great cruelty; but in 
1817, under the leadership of Bolivar, Venezuela won its inde- 
pendence, and during the following five years the Spaniards 
lost New Granada, Peru, Ecuador, Chile, Mexico, and lastly 
(in 1825) Upper Peru, which was renamed Bolivia, after its 
liberator. 

Ever since his restoration Ferdinand VII had been send- 
ing thousands of men to die of fever and wounds in the vain 
attempt to subdue the insurgents. He had called upon the 
other powers to help him, on the ground that his colonies 
were guilty of the revolutionary crimes which it was to the 
interest of all the allied monarchs to aid in suppressing. He 
was disappointed, however. England did not wish to lose the 
profitable trade which had grown up with the South American 
ports since they were freed from the restrictions of the mother 
country. The Tsar expressed his sympathy for Ferdinand, 
but gave him no aid except to sell him a fleet of unseaworthy 
vessels. 

At last (January, 1820) the soldiers who were waiting in 
Cadiz to be sent to America, well aware of the sufferings of 
the regiments which had preceded them, were easily incited to 
revolt by two adventurous officers who had become disgusted 
with Ferdinand’s tyranny and incapacity. The revolutionists 
proclaimed the restoration of the constitution of 1812, which 
Ferdinand had abolished on his return. Their call was an- 
swered by the liberals in the larger towns, including Madrid, 
where a mob surrounded the palace (March 9) and forced the 
king to take the oath to the constitution. The people also 
broke into the prison of the reéstablished Inquisition, and 
destroyed the instruments of torture that they found there. 
But Ferdinand had no idea of keeping his oath, and simply 
bent before what he believed to be a passing storm. 

News of the Spanish revolt spread quickly throughout Italy, 
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where the spirit of insurrection had been at work among the 
secret societies which had everywhere been organized. These 
societies assumed strange names, practiced mysterious rites, 
and plotted darkly in the name of Italian liberty and inde- 
pendence. By far the most noted of them was that of the Car- 
bonari (that is, charcoal-burners). Its objects were personal 
liberty, constitutional government, and national independence 
and unity; these it undertook to promote by agitation, con- 
spiracy, and, if necessary, revolution. 

The Italian agitators had a superstitious respect for a con- 
stitution; they appear to have regarded it not so much as a 
form of government, to be carefully adapted to the needs of a 
particular country and time, as a species of talisman which 
would bring liberty and prosperity to its happy possessor. So 
when the Neapolitans heard that the king of Spain had been 
forced by an insurrection to accept a constitution, they made 
the first attempt on the part of the Italian people to gain con- 
stitutional liberty by compelling their king (in July, 1820) 
to agree to accept this same Spanish constitution of 1812.* 
However, at the same time that he was invoking the venge- 
ance of God upon his own head should he violate his oath of 
fidelity, the king of Naples was casting about for foreign as- 
sistance to suppress the revolution and enable him to return 
to his former ways. 

He had not long to wait. The alert Metternich invited Rus- 
sia, Prussia, France, and Great Britain to unite, in order to 
check the development of “revolt and crime.” He declared 
that the liberal movement would prove “not less tyrannical 
and fearful” in its results than that against which the allies 
had earlier combined. “ Revolution” appeared to him and his 
conservative sympathizers as a fearful disease which not only 


1Even in the New World, men did honor to this famous constitution; for 
at St. Augustine, Florida (which was not transferred to the United States until 
1821), a monument still stands in the Plaza de la Constitucion, erected to com- 
memorate its adoption in 1812. 
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destroyed those whom it attacked directly but also spread 
contagion wherever it appeared. Therefore, prompt and severe 
measures of quarantine, and even of violent extirpation, were 
justified, in view of the necessity of stamping out the devas- 
tating plague. In addition to his detestation of revolution, 
Metternich entertained an especial contempt for the Neapol- 
itans. He exclaimed, on hearing the news of the revolt, “A 
semibarbarous people, of absolute ignorance and boundless 
credulity, hot-blooded as the Africans, a people that can nei- 
ther read nor write, whose last word is the dagger—such a 
people offers fine material for constitutional principles !” 

Under these circumstances a congress of the powers was 
called at Troppau in October, 1820, to consider the European 
situation. England and France refused to participate formally, 
on the ground that the revolutions were domestic concerns and 
did not justify international intervention. Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia, however, drew up a protocol in which they declared 
the indisputable rights of the powers to take common measures 
of safety against states in which government was overthrown 
by rebellion. 

Another conference was called at Laibach, in January, 1821, 
for the purpose of agreeing on a policy to restore absolut- 
ism in southern Italy. To this conference King Ferdinand of 
Naples was summoned. After taking renewed oaths to main- 
tain the constitution which he had granted his people, he 
started northward; but on the way to Laibach he repudiated 
his promises to his subjects, and at the conference heartily 
concurred in the plan to send an Austrian army to Naples to 
abolish the noxious constitution. In March this decision was 
carried out with no considerable resistance on the part of 
the Neapolitan revolutionists, who were thoroughly disorgan- 
ized. The leaders of the revolt were executed, imprisoned, or 
exiled, and the king was freed from the embarrassments of 
the constitution. 


While the Austrian forces were moving southward toward 
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Naples an insurrection broke out in Piedmont. The Italian 
patriots there planned to combine with the discontented sub- 
jects of Austria in Lombardy and to free their country by 
attacking the rear of the Austrian army. There were, how- 
ever, plenty of Austrian troops in Venetia to suppress this 
movement promptly. All hopes for reform in Italy now ap- 
peared at an end. 

Meanwhile the revolution in Spain had developed into a 
civil war. Ferdinand VII was supported in his opposition to 
reform by the clergy and other friends of the old system. The 
representatives of the great powers, Russia, Austria, Prussia, 
France, and England, met at Verona in 1822 to discuss their 
common interests and to decide what should be done about 
Spain. The Tsar was eager to send an army into Spain to aid 
Ferdinand to rid himself of the popular constitution which 
had been forced upon him, but France made it clear that she 
would not permit a Russian army to cross her territory. Eng- 
land refused to interfere in any way; so finally it was left to 
Louis XVIII, urged on by the clerical and ultra-royalist party, 
to send an army over the Pyrenees “with the purpose of main- 
taining a descendant of Henry IV on the throne of Spain.” 
This interference in the affairs of a neighboring nation which. 
was struggling for constitutional government disgusted the 
French liberals, who saw that France, in intervening in favor 
of Ferdinand VII, was doing just what Prussia and Austria 
had attempted in 1792 in the interests of Louis XVI. But, 
unlike the duke of Brunswick, the French commander easily 
defeated the revolutionists and placed Ferdinand in a position 
to stamp out his enemies in such a ferocious and bloodthirsty 
manner that his French allies were heartily ashamed of him. 

While France was helping to restore absolutism in Spain, 
the Spanish colonies, as we have seen, were rapidly achiev- 
ing their independence, encouraged by the United States and 
England. At the Congress of Verona all the powers except 
England were eager to discuss a plan by which they might 
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aid Spain to get the better of her rebellious colonies, since it 
was the fixed purpose of the allies to suppress ‘rebellion in 
whatever place and under whatever form it might show itself.” 

Recognizing the possible perils of Metternich’s policy, Presi- 
dent Monroe, in his message to Congress, December, 1823, 
called attention to the dangers of intervention as practiced by 
the European alliance of great powers, and clearly stated what 
has since become famous as the ‘‘ Monroe Doctrine,” namely : 
““We owe it therefore to candor and to the amicable relations 
existing between the United States and these powers to declare 
that we should consider any attempt on their part to extend 
their system to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous 
to our peace and safety. With the existing colonies or de- 
pendencies of any European power we have not interfered 
and shall not interfere. But with the governments who have 
declared their independence and have maintained it, and 
whose independence we have on great consideration and on 
just principles acknowledged, we could not view any interposi- 
tion for the purpose of oppressing them or controlling in any 
other manner their destiny, by any European power, in any 
other light than a manifestation of an unfriendly disposition to- 
ward the United States.” To this statement President Monroe 
added that the American continents were not to be regarded 
“as subjects for future colonization by any European power.” 

About the same time the British foreign secretary, Canning, 
informed the French ambassador in London that any attempt 
to bring the Spanish colonies again under their former sub- 
mission to Spain would prove unsuccessful, and that, while 
Great Britain would remain neutral in the troubles between the 
mother country and her American dominions, the intervention 
of a third party would constitute a cause for action on the 
part of the British government. Toward the close of 1824 
Great Britain recognized the independence of Buenos Aires, 
Mexico, and Colombia and paid no heed to the remonstrance 
of the Continental powers that such an action “tended to en- 
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courage the revolutionary spirit which it had been found so 
difficult to restrain in Europe.” 

It was clear by 1823 that Metternich’s international police 
system, designed to keep Europe “settled” and to prevent in- 
novation and revolution, was a failure. The action of Great 
Britain and the United States had given it a staggering blow, 
and there were already at work in Europe powerful forces des- 
tined to destroy the territorial arrangements made at Vienna 
and to reassert the revolutionary principles of political democ- 
racy which had been suppressed or sadly limited by the states- 
men of 1815. At the end of fifty years the map of Germany, 
Italy, and southeastern Europe had been remade, and the final 
triumph of the doctrine of manhood suffrage had been assured 
by many revolutions and agitations. 


CHAPTER XII 
PREVAILING OF “THE PEOPLE” 
LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY 


Nearly all the Continental leaders who took part in the 
Vienna settlement detested the theory and practice of repre- 
sentative government; if they accepted the system in France 
it was because they had to yield to necessity. To the rulers 
of Austria, Russia, and Prussia the very terms “representative 
government,” “democracy,” “manhood suffrage,” ‘‘ministerial 
responsibility,”—let alone “republic,”’—were odious beyond 
description. In trying to put in order the affairs of Europe in 
1815, they did their best to suppress or check the advances of 
such ideas in any shape or form. Although English statesmen 
adhered to the principle of parliamentary government, they 
insisted on loyalty to the monarchical principle and were as 
eager as Metternich to stamp out all agitation in favor of 
extreme democracy in the form of manhood suffrage. 

Those leaders who brought about the settlements in the 
respective countries were often keen and experienced men; 
but history was to reverse their judgment and assure the com- 
plete triumph of reforms which they fought. Within a little 
less than sixty years France underwent three more revolu- 
tions and established the republic which endures today; Eng- 
land, after many agitations and threatened violence, almost 
reached the goal of manhood suffrage; the internal affairs of 
Germany, Italy, Spain, and Austria were profoundly altered. 
In western Europe, representative government and manhood ~ 
suffrage, the terrible specters of 1791, were apparently assured 
by 1870, while in central and southern Europe important steps 
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had been taken in that direction. Metternich himself, who did 
not pass from the political scene until 1859, lived to witness 
the practical victory of everything that he feared and hated, 
and the ruin of all upon which he had fixed his hopes and 
affections. ‘Universal democracy,” wrote the petulant Carlyle 
in 1834, “whatever we may think of it, has declared itself an 
inevitable fact of the days in which we live; and he who has 
any chance to instruct or lead in his days must begin by ad- 
mitting that: new street-barricades, and new anarchies, still 
more scandalous if still less sanguinary, must return and again 
return, till governing persons everywhere know and admit 
that.” Nothing could have been truer as a statement of fact 
or asa prophecy. The political history of fifty years is summed 
up in this declaration and warning. 

When the French had begun to inscribe Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity on their public buildings, they entered a protest 
against the ancient despotisms, social ranks, privileges, and 
class distinctions which had hitherto prevailed. They for- 
mulated their ideals in the Declaration of the Rights of Man. 
The successive French assemblies passed laws and drew up 
constitutions which abolished not only kingship but the aris- 
tocracy, and greatly reduced the former powers of the clergy. 
While Napoleon reéstablished the old order to a considerable 
extent, he resorted to a general vote of the people at large 
when he desired to secure sanction for an important alteration 
in the form of government. Then came the reaction after the 
Congress of Vienna. But new and strange forces were in oper- 
ation which conspired to increase the number of voters in the 
various European states, until finally all men—and in many 
states all women as well—were invited to go to the polls. 

The prevailing of democracy has, however, by no means been 
confined to the right to vote. Old distinctions in dress have 
disappeared, so that today the king of England or of Spain 
wears the same kind of clothes as does a clerk ina New York 
department store. The queen of Holland can hardly be told 
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by her gown from a maidservant on a holiday. Schools have 
everywhere been established, to teach all boys and girls to 
read and write. Innumerable newspapers bring the same news 
to a British lord and to his butler. Everybody can talk about 
the same ball game, scandal, or murder at the same time. Big 
business has promoted brotherhood by its anxiety to win cus- 
tomers. Politicians flatter the people to gain votes. Hence it 
should be very interesting to follow the changes which lie back 
of the tremendous differences between the opening of the nine- 
teenth century and its close. For the French dream of Liberty, 
Equality, and Brotherhood has been realized to a degree far 
outrunning the imagination of the National Assembly when it 
drafted the Declaration of the Rights of Man in 1789. 

Our modern democratic governments are doubtless, to a cer- 
tain extent, the outcome of the labors and agitations of revolu- 
tionists and liberals in general. But underlying their success 
in extending the right to vote were the tremendous effects of 
the introduction of machinery and the growth of great cities 
which broke up the habits of the past and brought people into 
wholly new relationships. It will be best to consider these vast 
changes briefly before following the development of demo- 
cratic institutions in the European states. 


THE CoMING OF MACHINERY 


While the governments of Europe were absorbed in the 
events of the French Revolution and the audacious exploits of 
Napoleon, a silent but mighty revolution was taking place in 
England which was to make her in the nineteenth century the 
foremost manufacturing and exporting country in the world. 
This revolution was destined, moreover, to spread and affect 
mankind more widely and permanently than any of the politi- 
cal changes which for the time being seemed so momentous; 
for it was to create the modern industrial world as we know 
it today. Aihld : 
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This far-reaching change, which had its beginning in Eng- 
land in the latter part of the eighteenth century, was due to 
the discovery that mechanical energy could be brought into the 
service of man on an unprecedented scale; that machines 
could be devised which would rapidly and tirelessly perform 
many of the tasks which had been done slowly and painfully 
by hand; that the steam engine would supply power not only 
to drive machines for the manufacture of goods but to propel 
trains and ships which would carry these goods across land 
and sea. 

Up to the middle of the eighteenth century the people of 
western Europe had made little progress in practical inven- 
tion; for the most part they continued, like the rest of the 
world, to till their fields, weave their cloth, and saw and plane 
their boards by hand, much as the ancient Egyptians had 
done. Merchandise was still transported in slow, lumbering 
carts, and letters were as long in getting from London to Rome 
as in the time of Constantine. The series of ingenious devices 
which were invented in England eclipsed the achievements of 
centuries and ultimately revolutionized every branch of busi- 
ness. The change which overtook industry as a result of the 
introduction of machinery is popularly known as the Industrial 
or Mechanical Revolution. These mechanical inventions, be- 
ginning in a humble way in the eighteenth century, have con- 
tinued to grow in number and complexity down to our own 
time, until today we live in a world of such perfected and 
standardized accomplishment that we are scarcely aware of the 
gradually accumulated knowledge and skill which lie behind 
the most familiar processes of our everyday life.’ 


1A discussion of the complexity of our present conditions of living would 
carry our story too far afield, but even a little reflection will serve to show the 
marvelous progress that has been made since Napoleon’s time in increasing the 
number of comforts and luxuries within the reach of those of even very moder- 
ate means. The trifling sum which we pay for the daily delivery, at the door, of 
the morning newspaper, which brings to our knowledge the striking events that 
have happened throughout the world within the past few hours; the distances 
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Among the first of these inventions were those which com- 
pletely changed the process of the manufacture of cloth (see 
pages 244-245). 

About 1793 Eli Whitney, in the United States, invented a 
rotary “gin” which enabled one man to clean the seeds from 
fifty pounds of cotton a day instead of five or six pounds, which 
had been the average for a hand worker. Previous to this time 
linen and woolen cloth had been used almost exclusively for 
clothing, but the invention of the cotton gin soon made it pos- 
sible to produce cotton goods more cheaply than other ma- 
terials and led to the widespread use of cotton clothing. The 
cotton gin has been greatly improved since Whitney’s time, 
and a modern machine run by steam will clean three or four 
thousand pounds of cotton a day. 

At first the new machines were run by water power, and 
consequently mills or factories were placed near waterfalls or 
streams. This, however, often proved an inconvenience, and 
it was necessary to have a more powerful and reliable driving 
force than wind or stream if the factory system was to prevail. 
James Watt, an instrument-maker of Glasgow, was, as we have 
seen, the first to improve the early, crude steam engine (known 
as Newcomen’s engine) so that it could be utilized to furnish 
power for the factories. In 1785 the steam engine was first 
employed to operate spinning machinery in a factory in Not- 
tinghamshire. Arkwright (see page 244) adopted it in 1790, 
and in England, by the end of the century, steam engines were 
generally replacing the old windmills and water mills. 

While new methods of spinning and weaving were being 
introduced, other inventors were improving the ways of melt- 
ing and forging iron out of which machines could be made. 
New processes were found for extracting the iron from the ore 


which the various articles of food have traveled to reach our breakfast table; 
the ride to business in an electrically driven street car or train; and the tele- 
phone which enables us to communicate with a friend many miles away —these 
are but a few of the results of the patient research of scientists and inventors 
who produced the great revolution of the nineteenth century. 
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and working it up into a durable material for machines, bridges, 
railroads, steamships, and even buildings. After 1750 coal be- 
gan to be used instead of charcoal as fuel for the furnace, and 
the old-fashioned bellows were supplanted by blast furnaces. 
Steam hammers weighing hundreds of pounds were invented, 
to beat the hot iron into shape. 


EFFECTS OF THE FACTORY SYSTEM 


Having seen how machinery was introduced into England 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century and how steam came 
to be utilized as a motive power, we have now to consider in 
some detail the momentous results of these inventions in chang- 
ing the conditions under which people lived and worked. Up 
to this time the term “manufacture” still meant, as it did in 
the original Latin (manu facere), “to make by hand.” Artisans 
carried on a trade with their own tools in their own homes or in 
small shops, as the cobbler does today. Instead of working 
with hundreds of others in great factories and being entirely 
dependent upon his wages, the artisan—in England, at least — 
was often able to give some attention to a small garden plot, 
from which he derived a part of his support. 

As the Industrial Revolution progressed, these hand workers 
found themselves unable to compete with the swift and tireless 
machines. Manufacturing on a small scale with the simple old 
tools and appliances became increasingly unprofitable. The 
workers had to leave their cottages and spend their days in 
great factories, established by capitalists who had sufficient 
money to erect the huge buildings and to install in them the 
elaborate and costly machinery and the engines to run it. As 
an English writer has concisely put it, ‘The typical unit of 
production is no longer a single family or group of persons 
working with a few cheap, simple tools upon small quantities 
of raw material, but a compact and closely organized mass of 
labor composed of hundreds or thousands of individuals co- 
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operating with large quantities of expensive and intricate ma- 
chinery through which passes a continuous and mighty volume 
of raw material on its way to the consuming public.” 

One of the principal results of the factory system is that it 
makes possible a minute division of labor. Instead of giving 
his time and thought to the whole process, each worker con- 
centrates his attention upon a single stage of it, and by re- 
peating a simple set of motions over and over again acquires 
wonderful dexterity. At the same time, the period of necessary 
apprenticeship is shortened, because each separate task is com- 
paratively simple. Moreover, the invention of new machinery 
is increased, because the very subdivision of the process into 
simple steps often suggests some way of substituting mechan- 
ical action for that of the human hand. 

An example of the greatly increased output rendered possi- 
ble by the use of machinery and the division of labor is given 
by the distinguished Scotch economist Adam Smith, whose 
great work, The Wealth of Nations, appeared in 1776. Speak- 
ing of the manufacture of a pin in his own time, Adam Smith 
says: “To make the head requires two or three distinct opera- 
tions; to put it on is a peculiar business, to whiten the pin is 
another. It is even a trade by itself to put them into the 
paper, and the important business of making a pin is, in this 
manner, divided into about eighteen distinct operations.” By 
this division, he adds, ten persons can make upwards of forty- 
eight thousand pins in a day. This was when machinery was 
in its infancy. A recent writer reports that an English machine 
now makes one hundred and eighty pins a minute, cutting the 
wire, flattening the heads, sharpening the points, and drop- 
ping the pin into its proper place. In a single factory which he 
visited seven million pins were made in a day, and three men 
were all that were required to manage the mechanism. 

Another example of modern mechanical work is found in 
printing. For several centuries after Gutenberg had issued his 
first book, the type was set up and inked by hand, and each 
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sheet of paper was laid by hand upon the type and then printed 
by means of a press operated by a hand lever. Nowadays our 
newspapers, in the great cities at least, are produced almost 
altogether by machinery, from the setting of the type until 
they are dropped, complete, and counted out by the hundreds, 
at the bottom of a rotary press. The paper is fed into the press 
from a great roll and is printed on both sides and folded at the 
rate of five hundred or more newspapers a minute. 

This great revolution in the methods of manufacturing pro- 
duced also a sharp distinction between two classes of men 
involved. There were, on the one hand, the capitalists who 
owned the buildings and all the mechanism, and, on the other, 
the workmen whom they hired to operate the machines. Pre- 
vious to the eighteenth century those who owned large estates 
had been, on the whole, the most important class in political 
and social life. But, alongside of the landed aristocracy, a 
powerful mercantile class had arisen, whose wealth, gained by 
commerce and trade, gave them influence in the affairs of the 
nation. With the improvements in machinery there was added 
the new class of modern capitalists who amassed fortunes by 
establishing great manufacturing industries." 

The workingman necessarily became dependent upon the 
few who were rich enough to set up factories. He could no 
longer earn a livelihood in the old way, by conducting a small 
shop to suit himself. The capitalist owned and controlled the 
necessary machinery; and so long as there were plenty of 
workmen seeking employment in order to earn their daily 
bread, the owner could fix a low wage and long hours. Al- 
though an individual employee of special ability might himself 
become a capitalist, the ordinary workman had to remain a 
workman. The question as to the proportion of the product 


1 The industrial capitalist began to appear even before the days of Arkwright 
and Watt, since there were already employers who in some cases collected ten, 
twenty, or more looms in a town and employed workmen who had no tools of 
their own, thus creating something like the later factory system. 
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which should go to the employees, and that which may properly 
be taken by the capitalist who makes a successful business 
possible, lies at the basis of the great problem of capital and 
labor. While there will be references to socialism and social- 
ists in the following pages, it has seemed best to the writers to 
defer the consideration of socialism to the second volume, be- 
cause it was not until after the World War that socialists ac- 
tually came into control of any of the European states. 

The destruction of the domestic system of industry had also 
a revolutionary effect upon the work and the lives of women 
and children. In all except the heaviest of the mechanical 
industries, such as iron-working or shipbuilding, the introduc- 
tion of simple machines tended greatly to increase the num- 
ber of women and children employed as compared with that of 
men. For example, in the textile industry in England during 
the fifty-year period from 1841 to 1891, the number of males 
engaged increased 53 per cent, and the number of female 
workers 221 per cent. Before the invention of the steam 
engine, when the simple machines were worked by hand, chil- 
dren could be utilized only in some of the minor processes, 
such as preparing the cotton for spinning. But in the modern 
textile factory, labor is largely confined to watching machines, 
piecing broken threads, and working levers, so that both 
women and children can be used as effectively as men, and 
much more cheaply. 

Doubtless the women were by no means idle under the old 
system of domestic industry; but their tasks were varied and 
performed at home, whereas under the new system they must 
flock to the factory at the call of the whistle, and labor monot- 
onously at a speed set by the foreman. This led to so many 
grave abuses that, as we shall see, the State has been called 
upon to remedy them by factory legislation, designed to save 
the women and children from some of the worst hardships. On 
the other hand, thousands of women belonging to the more 
fortunate classes have been relieved of many of the duties 
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that devolved upon the housewife in the eighteenth century, 
when various things were made at home which can now be 
better and more cheaply produced on a large scale. 

Before the Industrial Revolution no sudden change in the 
life and habits of the workers commonly occurred, since the 
same tools had been used in the same way, often by the same 
family, from generation to generation. When invention began, 
change began, and it seems likely to become more and more 
rapid, inasmuch as more profitable ways of doing things are 
discovered daily. Old methods give way to new ones, and the 
workman of today may successively engage in a considerable 
variety of occupations during his life as industries rise, are 
transformed, and decline under the stress of competition and 
invention. This serves to shake the workingman out of the 
old routine, encourages him to move from place to place as 
circumstances dictate, and so widens his experience and broad- 
ens his mind. He has also learned to combine with his fellows 
into national unions; and even international congresses of 
workingmen are held, to promote their common interests. 

To these changes still another may be added, that is, the ex- 
pansion of commerce. In spite of the development of trade 
before the eighteenth century, a great part of the goods pro- 
duced were destined to be consumed in the neighborhood ; 
whereas, after the invention of machinery, it became custom- 
ary to manufacture goods which might be sold in any part of 
the world, so that one would find the products of Manchester 
or Birmingham in Hongkong, Melbourne, or Bulawayo. Ac- 
cording to official estimates, the exports of England, which 
amounted to less than fourteen million pounds sterling in 1783, 
exceeded twenty-nine millions thirteen years later. 

Although England had been the first to develop the modern 
industrial system, it was, of course, impossible for her to pre- 
vent the gradual introduction of the new inventions on the 
Continent. Napoleon, in his effort to ruin England’s commerce 
by excluding her from the European markets, was led to fos- 
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ter and protect French industries. He encouraged a society 
for the promotion of national prosperity, and called to the di- 
rection of French internal affairs Chaptal, a manufacturer, 
inventor, and active administrator, who organized an exposi- 
tion at Paris as early as 1801 and invited manufacturers to 
send their products for exhibition. N evertheless, it can hardly 
be said that the Industrial Revolution began on the Continent 
until after Napoleon’s fall. It is true that steam engines from 
the works of Bolton and Watt in Birmingham had long been 
used for pumping water, but not until the year in which Napo- 
leon suffered his terrible reverse in Russia was a small engine 
of ten horse power set up in a cotton factory at Mulhouse, in 
Alsace. The backward state of French industry was due to the 
lack of capital and operatives; for Napoleon’s military enter- 
prises drained the country of millions of francs and drafted 
into the army hundreds of thousands of men who might other- 
wise have proved industrious and efficient workmen. 

After the final establishment of peace in 1815 French in- 
dustry rapidly underwent the revolution that had been accom- 
plished in England half a century before. By 1847 there were 
in France nearly five thousand steam engines, with a capacity 
of sixty thousand horse power. The consumption of raw cot- 
ton was multiplied fivefold in thirty years, and in 1847 there 
were over one hundred thousand spinning-machines, with three 
and a half million spindles at work. Cotton thread, which sold 
for nearly fifteen francs a kilogram when Louis XVIII came 
to the throne, fell to three francs by 1850. 

It was during this period that the iron industry was revo- 
lutionized by the use of coal instead of wood for smelting. 
About 1825 there was a general reéquipment of French iron 
works with cylinder blast apparatus and improved machinery 
for casting and handling heavy bars. In 1841 the steam 
hammer was introduced at the great Creusot works.’ But per- 


1Schneider, the proprietor of the great iron works at Creusot, got the idea 
from Nasmyth, the English inventor, while on a visit to England in 1840. 
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haps the best test of the development of industry in France 
is the number of patents issued. In spite of the efforts of 
Napoleon, and the prizes offered by the government and indus- 
trial societies, the number issued was not over one hundred a 
year during the Empire. After the Restoration it increased 
rapidly and in 1834 reached five hundred. Ten years later it 
was nearly fifteen hundred, and after the patent-law reform of 
1884 it immediately rose to about two thousand annually. 

The change in the methods of production had a marked 
effect on the development of the towns and on the growth 
of an industrial class as distinguished from the peasantry. 
Between the years 1836 and 1846 the population of France 
increased by about two millions, and the towns of over two 
thousand inhabitants absorbed the entire increment that is, 
the country population remained stationary, while the manu- 
facturing towns drew to themselves about two millions, mostly 
belonging to the working class. Paris alone had three hun- 
dred and forty-two thousand working people of both sexes 
in 1847, and other cities, such as Lyon, Marseille, Lille, Bor- 
deaux, and Toulouse, had their great factories and whole 
quarters peopled by the factory laborers. 

After the July revolution of 1830 (see next section) the 
workingmen began to form unions, in spite of the fact that 
the law forbade all associations designed to force employers 
to pay higher wages. While it is true that employers were 
likewise forbidden to form associations to control wages or 
prices, they could more readily conceal their agreements on 
account of their small numbers. 

Notwithstanding the law and the frequent prosecutions for 
its violation, the workingmen continued to organize in order 
to enforce their demands for higher wages. For example, in 
1833 there was a general strike among the carpenters, who 
demanded four francs a day and who attempted to coerce 
those that were willing to continue at the old wages. When the 
leaders were arrested they were warned that only prisons and 
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poverty awaited trade unionists. Nevertheless, strikes, dis- 
orders, and arrests seem to have continued; for among the 
unions brought before the courts in the year 1843-1844 were 
the weavers of Bernay and Rennes, the hat-makers of Lyon, 
the carpenters of Bourges, and the lightermen, masons, trench- 
diggers, carpenters, and leather-dressers of Paris. In addition 
to punishing workmen for forming unions and quitting work 
in a body, the government refused to listen to their demands 
for legislation to protect women and children in the factories. 
Discontented with their lot, they continued to meet in secret 
clubs, where they listened to socialist schemes for bettering 
their condition. 

It will be perceived that a history of modern democracy is 
a very complicated story, to which many strange, new changes 
in human affairs contributed. We have seen that after the 
French Revolution and Napoleon’s disturbing career the Eu- 
ropean leaders were set against further changes and desired 
to keep things as they were. We must now review briefly the 
events which unsettled the settlement of Vienna by reducing 
the power of the kings and nobles and by increasing the num- 
ber of citizens who had a right to express an opinion respect- 
ing the choice of their rulers. The struggle between kingship 
and representative government which had begun in England 
in the seventeenth century continued throughout the nine- 
teenth and reached a sort of consummation at the close of 
the World War. 

The achievement of democracy assumed different forms in 
the various countries of Europe. But everywhere there was 
a strong urge to draw up constitutions granting to an ever- 
increasing number of citizens the right to elect their govern- 
ment officials. This was the “liberalism” of the nineteenth 
century. It seems best to the writers to give up a strictly 
chronological order of presentation and to study, in turn, the 
development of democracy in the leading countries of western 
Europe. We shall first take up the history of democracy in 
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France from the restoration of Louis XVIII to the establish- 
ment of the French republic which exists today. We shall 
then review the reforms in Great Britain during the nineteenth 
century —reforms which were greatly affected by the introduc- 
tion of the factory system. Finally the course of events in 
Germany and Italy and Austria—whose fates were intimately 
associated —will be followed down to the establishment of the 
German Empire and the kingdom of Italy. 


FRANCE GAINS A BourGEOIS KING 


In view of all that France had suffered, it might have been 
supposed that the moderation of Louis XVIII and the con- 
stitutional measures that marked his restoration would have 
pacified the distracted kingdom; but it was not to be. The 
granting of a constitution could not bring back that quiet 
submission to the royal will that had existed during the days 
of Louis XV. The interest of the people in public ques- 
tions had been aroused by the Revolution, and, quite natu- 
rally, they differed among themselves on current issues, such 
as the amount of power the king should really be permitted 
to exercise, the extension of the right to vote to the poorer 
classes, the authority of the clergy, the position of the an- 
cient nobility, and the like. In this way political parties 
developed. 

The reactionary group, known as the ultra-royalist party, 
was composed largely of the emigrant nobles and clergy, who 
believed that their personal and sacred rights had been out- 
raged by the revolutionists. They therefore wished to undo 
the work of the past twenty-five years and to restore the an- 
cien régime in its entirety. They clamored for greater power 
for the clergy, for the restriction of the liberal press, for 
the king’s absolute control over his ministers, and for the 
restoration of the property that they had lost during the Revo- 
lution. This party, though it was small in numbers, was com- 
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posed of zealots whose bitterness had waxed strong through 
long nursing abroad; and with the king’s brother, the count 
of Artois, at their head, they constituted an active and in- 
fluential minority. 

The most valuable and effective support for the king, how- 
ever, came from a more moderate group of royalists who had 
learned something during the last quarter of a century. They 
knew that the age of Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette could 
not return; and consequently they urged the faithful observ- 
ance of the Constitutional Charter of 1814, and sought, on the 
one hand, to induce the reactionary nobility and clergy to ac- 
cept the results of the Revolution and, on the other hand, to 
reconcile the people to the restored monarchy. These moder- 
ates did not propose, however, to weaken the power of the king 
in any way by allowing the Chamber of Deputies to control the 
ministers, as the House of Commons did in England, or by 
extending the franchise. The two royalist parties—extreme 
and moderate—doubtless made up the greater portion of the 
nation; at all events, they carried the election of 1815 by a 
large majority. 

A third party was composed of liberals who, though loyal to 
the king, did not regard the Charter as containing the last 
word on French liberties. They favored a reduction of the 
amount of property which a man was required to own in order 
to vote, and they maintained that the king should be guided 
by ministers responsible to the chambers. 

Finally there was a large group of persons who were irrecon- 
cilable enemies of the Bourbons and everything savoring of 
Bourbonism. Among them were the Bonapartists, soldiers of 
Napoleon, who remembered the glories of Austerlitz and Wa- 
gram and were angered by the prestige suddenly given to 
hundreds of Frenchmen who had borne arms against their 
country, but who now crowded around the king to receive of- 
fices, rewards, and honors. While Napoleon lived they longed 
for his return to power; and after his death, in 1821, they 
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placed their hopes upon his youthful son,’ ‘“‘Napoleon II,”— 
to them the rightful ruler of France. 

On the other hand, there were the republicans, who de- 
tested Bonapartism no less than Bourbonism and longed to see 
3, restoration of the republic of 1792. In 1824 they formed a 
secret society for the purpose of overthrowing the monarchy, 
declaring that might was not right, and that the nation was en- 
titled to choose its own ruler, whereas Louis XVIII had been 
foisted on the French people by the armed powers of Europe. 

As long as Louis XVIII lived, the party loyal to him grew 
stronger. Though a thorough believer in divine right, he was 
determined not to endanger his crown by arbitrary measures 
which would increase the numbers in the opposing parties; 
and at the time of his death, in 1824, the restored Bourbon line 
seemed to have triumphed completely over its enemies. Had 
his brother, who succeeded him as Charles X, been equally 
wise, he too might have retained the throne until his death. 
But he frankly declared that he would rather chop wood than 
be king on the same terms as the king of England. He had 
already shown his real character by the zeal with which he 
labored for the ultra-royalist cause during his brother’s reign, 
and had received the name of “King of the Emigrés.” The 
high office to which he was called meant to him merely an 
opportunity to restore the crown, the nobles, and the clergy 
to the rights and powers which they had enjoyed before the 
Revolution. 

An old-fashioned law was passed in 1826, providing the 
death penalty for offenders guilty of profaning the sacred ves- 
sels in a church or of insulting the Host. Though this law was 
not enforced and was principally designed to show that the 
State was a defender of the Church, it aroused great bitter- 


1The son of Napoleon and Maria Louisa, born in 1811, to whom his father 
gave the title “ King of Rome,” was taken to Vienna after Napoleon’s overthrow, 
and given the title of “ Duke of Reichstadt.” He lived at his grandfather’s court 
until his death in 1832. 
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ness. A bishop was made Grand Master of the University, and 
teachers were subjected to the oversight of the clergy. Monas- 
tic corporations were still prohibited by law*; but thousands 
of monks had flocked back to France, and the Jesuits were 
especially active under the favor and encouragement of the 
king. A royal edict restoring rigid supervision of the press was 
designed to stifle opposition to the new measures. The Duke 
of Wellington declared that “Charles X is setting up a gov- 
ernment by priests, through priests, and for priests.” 

Seeing the clergy rapidly regaining their former prestige, the 
nobles who had suffered losses during the Revolution set about 
recovering their estates. But most of the former manors had 
long been broken up and sold, often in very small parcels, so 
that a restoration of the ancient family domains would have 
displaced enough peasants and new landlords to constitute a 
formidable political party. Under these circumstances the 
nobles had to content themselves with forcing through a meas- 
ure appropriating a thousand million francs as indemnity for 
their losses. 

As might have been anticipated, these measures aroused 
violent antagonism. At the elections of 1827 the opposition 
party, composed of the various discontented elements, was 
victorious ; but this ominous warning was not heeded by the 
king. Charles X confided the direction of the government to 
ultra-royalist ministers, and prorogued the chambers for re- 
monstrating. This only served to strengthen popular resist- 
ance, and the elections of 1830 resulted in a decided addition 
to the number of deputies opposed to the king’s policy. 

Before this newly elected parliament met, Charles deter- 
mined upon a bold stroke. Acting under a provision of the 
Charter which empowered him to make regulations for the 
security of the realm, he and his ministers issued a series of 
“ordinances” limiting the freedom of the press and the rights 
of the chambers and of the voters. The first ordinance sus- 


1See pages 281 f., 308-309 and note. 
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pended the liberty of the press and provided that no news- 
paper or journal should be published without the government’s 
authorization. Other ordinances reduced the number of voters 
by making the payment of a land tax a qualification, thus ex- 
cluding merchants and manufacturers ; revived the clause of 
the Charter confining the initiation of laws to the king—a 
provision which had been neglected in practice; and dissolved 
the newly elected chamber before a single session had been 
held. These ordinances practically destroyed the last vestiges 
of constitutional government and left the French people with- 
out any guarantee against absolutism. 

The day following the promulgation of these ordinances, 
July 26, 1830, the Paris journalists published the following 
protest, which became the signal for open resistance to the 
king: “Since the government has violated the law, we are 
under no obligation to obey it; we shall endeavor to publish 
our papers without asking permission of the censors. The gov- 
ernment has this day lost the character of legality which gave 
it the right to demand obedience. For our part we shall resist 
it; it is for France to judge how far her resistance shall ex- 
tend.” The Paris deputies in the parliament also declared that 
the king’s ordinances were illegal and calculated to throw the 
whole state into confusion. 

Protests, however, do not make a revolution. The journalists 
could print resolutions more easily than carry them out; the 
ensuing revolt which brought about the overthrow of Charles X 
was not their work but that of the fearless though small repub- 
lican party, which faithfully cherished the traditions of 1792 
but had been regarded by the government as insignificant. On 
July 27 they began tearing up the paving stones for barricades, 
behind which they could defend themselves in the narrow 
streets against the police and soldiers. The king, who was at 
his country residence at St. Cloud, regarded the insurrection 
as a mere street fight which the troops could easily put down, 
and played whist in the evening according to his custom. 
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But on July 29 the entire city of Paris was in the hands of 
the insurgents. The king, now realizing the seriousness of the 
situation, opened negotiations with the deputies and promised 
to repeal the obnoxious ordinances. It was, however, too late 
for concessions; a faction of wealthy bankers and business 
men was busily engaged in a plan to place upon the throne 
Louis Philippe, a prince of the royal house, long known as a 
believer in the more moderate principles of the Revolution. 

Louis Philippe was the son of that duke of Orleans who had 
supported the popular cause in the early days of the first revo- 
lution and had finally been executed as a “suspect” during the 
Reign of Terror. The son had been identified with the Jaco- 
bins and had fought in the army of the republic at Valmy and 
Jemappes. He was later exiled, but did not join the ranks of 
the allies against France because he could not get the officer’s 
commission which he desired. He then visited America and on 
his return to England became reconciled with Louis XVIII. 
When he returned to France after the Restoration he did not, 
however, join the reactionary party, but sought popular favor 
by professing democratic opinions, affecting the airs of a plain 
citizen, entertaining bankers and financiers at his home in 
Paris, and sending his children to ordinary schools instead of 
employing private tutors. He -was therefore the logical can- 
didate of those who wished to preserve the monarchy and yet 
establish the middle class in power in place of the nobles and 
clergy. 

As the first step toward making Louis Philippe king, the 
deputies in Paris appointed him lieutenant general of the 
realm. Charles X, despairing of his ability to retain the crown 
for himself, abdicated in favor of his grandson, the duke of 
Bordeaux. He then charged Louis Philippe with the task of 
proclaiming the young duke as King Henry V, and fled with 
his family to England. Though this arrangement might very 
well have met the approval of the nation at large, Louis Phi- 
lippe was not inclined to execute the order of Charles X. On 
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the contrary, he began to seek the favor of the republicans who 
had done the actual fighting and had already formed a provi- 
sional government with the aged Lafayette at its head. 

This committee occupied the City Hall and was surrounded 
by the insurgents who supported it. Louis Philippe forced his 
way through the throng and, in a conference with Lafayette, 
won him over to his cause by fair promises. The two men then 
went out on a balcony, and Lafayette embraced his compan- 
ion before the crowd as a sign of their good understanding, 
while the duke, on his part, showed his sympathy for liberal 
doctrines by waving the tricolored flag,—the banner of the 
Revolution, which had not been unfurled in Paris since the 
last days of Napoleon. The hopes of the republicans who 
had borne the brunt of the revolt were now at an end; for 
they realized that they formed too small a party to prevent 
Louis Philippe’s accession to the throne. 
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Louis Philippe, as lieutenant general, convoked the Cham- 
ber of Deputies on August 3 and announced the abdication of 
Charles X, carefully omitting any allusion to the fact that the 
dethroned king had indicated his grandson as his successor. 
Four days later the Chamber of Deputies passed a resolution 
—which was ratified by the Chamber of Peers—calling Louis 
Philippe to the throne as King of the French; he accepted 
their invitation, declaring that “he could not resist the call 
of his country.” 

The deposition of Charles X and the accession of Louis 
Philippe seemed not to require the convocation of a consti- 
tutional convention to draft a new constitution. So the parlia- 
ment merely made certain necessary changes in the existing 
Charter which Louis XVIII had granted, and required the new 
king to accept it before his coronation. The preamble of the 
Charter was suppressed because it wounded “national dignity 
in appearing to grant to Frenchmen the rights which essen- 
tially belonged to them.” The clause under which the July 
ordinances were issued was altered so that the king had no 
power to suspend the laws. Freedom of the press and the 
responsibility of the ministers to the Legislative Assembly 
were expressly proclaimed. Lastly, the provision establishing 
the Roman Catholic religion as the religion of the State was 
stricken out. 

The Revolution of 1830 gave the final blow in France to 
the divine right of kings. The sovereignty of the people was 
proclaimed in the revised Charter which Louis Philippe ac- 
cepted from the parliament. He added to the former title— 
“King of the French by the Grace of God”—the significant 
phrase ‘“‘and the Will of the Nation.” The white flag, the old 
banner of the Bourbons and the symbol of absolutism, was re- 
placed by the tricolor, the flag of the Revolution. But in spite 
of these externals, only a small fraction of the nation had any 
part in the new government. The two hundred and nineteen 
deputies from whom Louis Philippe accepted his crown repre- 
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sented only about eighty thousand voters out of a population 
of thirty million; and the revised election law under the new 
Charter, which reduced the voting age from forty to thirty 
years and the property qualification by one third, still ex- 
cluded the majority of Frenchmen from political life. In short, 
both the republicans and the old aristocracy had been forced 
to give way before the wealthy middle class—the bourgeoisie. 


UNPOPULARITY OF Louis PHILIPPE’Ss GOVERNMENT 


The king himself announced that his policy would be the 
golden mean between conservatism and liberalism. He was 
himself an excellent bourgeois: he lived without the pomp of 
royalty and was fond of going shopping, almost unattended, 
carrying his green umbrella under his arm. He was cautious 
and not inclined to risk any innovations; grasping and ava- 
ricious, he regarded his kingdom as a kind of business enter- 
prise which interested him mainly for the sake of the profits to 
be derived from it. As time wore on he grew more and more 
conservative, and his reign of eighteen years was a period of 
political stagnation. 

The so-called “July monarchy” was therefore stoutly op- 
posed by two types of extremists: the adherents of the older 
Bourbon line—or “legitimists,” as they were called—and the 
republicans. As for the former, the flight of Charles X from 
his kingdom had not deprived them of all hope of again com- 
ing into power; for Charles had left a grandson whom, un- 
der the title of “Henry V,” they regarded as their lawful king. 
This party was numerically small; it was mainly recruited 
from the nobility and clergy, and found its chief supporters 
among the peasants of the Vendée, where traditional faithful- 
ness to the royal family was still the rule. The legitimists 
were not, however, given to violent measures, such as throw- 
ing up barricades and seizing public buildings, and Louis 
Philippe did not feel his throne greatly endangered by them. 
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It was an altogether different matter with the republicans, 
who cherished the memories of 1792, and continued to threaten 
France with another violent revolution. This party carried on 
its work mainly through secret societies, similar to the Car- 
bonari in Italy, which spread rapidly in the new manufactur- 
ing towns. The most powerful of these organizations was the 
‘Society of the Rights of Man,” which was divided into lodges 
of twenty members each. Remembering the ease with which 
they had overturned the throne in 1830, the republicans made 
several futile attempts to organize insurrections, which were 
easily put down, however, by Louis Philippe’s troops. 

In addition to their other efforts to destroy the monarchy, 
the republicans published a number of papers which attacked 
the government and even ventured to make sport of the king. 
The administration therefore determined to suppress entirely 
this revolutionary party. A law was passed forbidding the 
formation of any association whatever which had not previ- 
ously submitted its rules and by-laws to government officials 
for approval, and members as well as leaders of unauthorized 
societies were made liable to severe penalties. Exceptional 
measures were also taken against the press, including a censor- 
ship of drawings and caricatures. It was made a crime to 
attack the institution of private property or the established 
government, or to incite the people to revolt. The most violent 
paper, The Tribune, was prosecuted one hundred and eleven 
times; its editor was condemned to prison on twenty different 
occasions, and fines aggregating 157,000 francs were imposed 
upon him. By these vigorous methods the republicans, as a 
political party, were reduced for a time to insignificance. 

Meanwhile there was growing up in the large industrial 
cities a new party, which no mere change of rulers or extension 
of the suffrage would satisfy. Its ideas were vague and its 
leaders divided among themselves; but its appeal was mainly 
to workingmen, and its program was socialistic in character. 
Its members had seen the Republic, the Empire, and the Bour- 
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bon monarchy come and go, and constitutions made and un- 
made, leaving the poverty of the peasants and workingmen 
unalleviated. On the other hand, they had seen the nobles 
deprived of their privileges and the clergy of their property ; 
and it was only natural that bold thinkers among them should 
demand that the triumphant middle class, who owed their 
wealth to commerce and the new machinery, should in turn 
be divested of some of their riches and privileges in the in- 
terest of the working classes. 

Denunciations of private property and of the unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth had been heard during the first French 
Revolution and even earlier, but they had attracted little at- 
tention. Babeuf (1760-1797) had declared in the days of the 
Terror that a political revolution left the condition of the 
people practically unchanged. “When I see the poor without 
the clothing and shoes which they themselves are engaged in 
making, and contemplate the small minority who do not work 
and yet want for nothing, I am convinced that government 
is still the old conspiracy of the few against the many, only it 
has taken a new form.” His proposal to transfer all property 
to the State, and so administer it that everyone should be as- 
sured employment, speedily found adherents, and a society 
was formed to usher in the new order. The organization was 
soon suppressed and Babeuf himself executed; but his writ- 
ings were widely circulated, and after the July revolution in 
1830 some of his old followers began to renew their agitation 
against private property. 

In addition to the followers of Babeuf there were other 
writers and agitators who all advocated more or less complete 
abolition of private property, although they disagreed funda- 
mentally as to the methods to be employed in order to achieve 
their ends. The general aims of these various groups were set 
forth in a manifesto of 1832 as follows: “We have in view 
not so much a political change as a social reformation. The 
extension of political rights, electoral reform, universal suf- 
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frage, may all be excellent things, but simply as means to 
an end. Our object is the equal division of the burdens and 
benefits of society, the complete establishment of the reign 
of equality.” 

The work of formulating a practical program for these con- 
tentious factions was undertaken by Louis Blanc, whose vol- 
ume on The Organization of Labor, published in 1839, gave 
definiteness to the vague aspirations of the reformers. Blanc 
proclaimed the right of all men to employment, and the duty 
of the State to provide it. He proposed that the government 
should furnish the capital to found national workshops which 
should be managed by the workmen, who were to divide the 
profits of the industry among themselves, thus abolishing the 
employing class altogether. “The organization of labor” be- 
came the battle cry of the labor leaders. It was heard even 
in the Chamber of Deputies; for as early as 1840 Arago de- 
clared in that body that the organization of labor was neces- 
sary in order to put an end to the miseries of the working 
classes. A journal called Progress was founded by Louis Blanc, 
and the agitation in favor of a social revolution was actively 
carried on, especially among the workingmen. Nevertheless, 
there was no well-organized party ready to enter the political 
field or to work for a definite aim; there were plenty of theo- 
ries and agitators, but discipline and leadership were wanting. 

The political power at this time was really in the hands of 
two groups of statesmen, one headed by Thiers, and the other 
by Guizot, both famous as historians and men of letters. Thiers 
wished to have a constitution like that of England, where, as 
he was wont to say, “the king reigns but does not rule.” 
Guizot wished the king to exercise real power; he did not 
want the throne to become an “empty armchair,” and re- 
garded further change in the constitution as undesirable. He 
resisted all compromise with the republicans and radicals, and 
labored to strengthen the monarchy as established and to con- 
ciliate the powers of Europe, who looked askance at revolu- 
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tionary France. In 1840 he became prime minister, and he 
and the king together ruled France for eight years. 

In order to keep up the pretense of government by par- 
liamentary majority, Guizot resorted to a regular system of 
corruption which recalls the practices of Walpole. Owing to 
the centralized administration established by Napoleon, all 
the government officials throughout France—the mayors, pre- 
fects, and subprefects—were appointed and dismissed by him, 
and he could thus use them to coerce voters. Though person- 
ally honorable, Guizot placed the government on a thoroughly 
corrupt basis and then attempted to stifle protest by police 
measures and the prosecution of newspaper editors. Having 
made himself master of the kingdom, he steadily refused to 
recommend any legislation for the benefit of the working 
classes and opposed all efforts to extend the suffrage, main- 
taining that there were not more than one hundred thousand 
persons in all France “capable of voting with good judgment 
and independence.” 


THE SECOND FRENCH REPUBLIC 


Thiers and the other politicians who were opposed to 
Guizot devised a plan of holding banquets where, over their 
cigars and wine, the enemies of the unpopular minister could 
denounce his policy and dwell on the great things they would 
do if they were in power. Invitations had been issued to one 
of these banquets, to be held in Paris on February 22, 1848. 
The government, however, intervened and forbade the guests 
to assemble. After some hesitation they decided to obey; but 
a crowd of workingmen and republicans gathered in the neigh- 
borhood of the banqueting hall, and before long there was 
friction between them and the police. As the excitement grew, 
the national guard was called; but the soldiers, sympathiz- 
ing with the people, joined in their cry for reform. Barri- 
cades were erected, and gunsmiths’ shops ransacked for arms. 
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The king was now thoroughly frightened and agreed to the 
formation of a new ministry. The next day (February 23) 
Guizot tendered his resignation in the Chamber of Deputies, 
and Louis Philippe called to office the politicians of the oppo- 
sition. But it was too late. He and Guizot had calmly ignored 
the vast mass of the nation, and in the next few days they 
were to learn how intense was the hatred their irresponsible 
rule had engendered. 

What seemed to be the happy ending of a popular demon- 
stration was really the beginning of a revolution. The poli- 
ticians were satisfied with getting rid of Guizot, but the leaders 
in the street disturbances wanted far more than a change in 
the ministry. During the evening of the twenty-third they 
made an attack on the Foreign Office, where the unpopular 
minister resided; thereupon the soldiers on guard fired upon 
and killed several of the rioters. This roused the anger of the 
populace to fever heat; the bodies of the victims were placed 
on a cart and carried through the boulevards in a weird torch- 
light procession. Before the dawn of February 24 the eastern 
part of the city was covered with barricades. In the nar- 
row streets a cart or two and a heap of cobblestones formed 
an effective fortification, while the tall houses enabled a few 
revolutionists to check a considerable body of soldiers. 

Owing to a disloyal national guard and insufficient police 
force the entire city was soon in the hands of the insurgents, 
and Louis Philippe in despair abdicated in favor of his grand- 
son, the count of Paris. The Chamber of Deputies was power- 
less to check the rising tide of revolution. Both the republicans 
and the labor party seized the occasion to institute provisional 
governments ; but they soon saw the necessity of uniting their 
forces in order to oppose the supporters of the monarchy. 
Determined to have no more royalty, at any rate, they pro- 
claimed a republic on the afternoon of the twenty-fourth of 
February, 1848, subject to the ratification of the people in a 
national assembly to be summoned immediately. 
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In spite of the momentary victory, the success of the pro- 
visional government was by no means assured. It was divided 
against itself, for it consisted of two factions whose aims were 
really entirely different. The moderate republicans were quite 
satisfied with merely abolishing the monarchy, whereas the 
workingmen, whose active codperation had put the revolution- 
ists in power, had set their hearts on introducing the whole 
scheme advocated by Louis Blanc. Thus by a peculiar combi- 
nation of circumstances the radical leaders of the working 
classes, though a mere minority, were able to force upon the 
provisional government measures for which the people of 
France were not prepared. 

On the day after the proclamation of the republic the rad- 
icals compelled the government to assume the obligation of 
guaranteeing employment to all citizens and also to recognize 
the right of workingmen to form unions—a right which had 
hitherto been denied them. A decree soon followed, ordering 
the establishment of national workshops and charging the 
minister of public works with carrying the plan into execution. 
This measure was accepted by the majority of the provisional 
government merely to avoid a division in their ranks, which 
at the moment might have led to a renewal of disorder in Paris. 

As a further concession to the labor element the provisional 
government declared that it was necessary without delay to 
assure to the people the legitimate fruits of their labor, and 
established in the Luxembourg Palace a committee charged 
with the special task of looking after the interests of the work- 
ing classes. This was really a shrewd move on the part of the 
opponents of the “socialists,” whom it sent away from the 
City Hall to waste their time in making fine speeches and ex- 
pounding theories for the execution of which no money had 
beer. appropriated. 

The Luxembourg committee, headed by Louis Blanc and 
a leader of the workingmen named Albert, began its sessions 
on March 1, and at once proceeded to organize a labor par- 
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liament composed of delegates from each craft. This was 
opened on March 10 with a speech by the eloquent Blanc. 
He declared that as he beheld the workmen assembled in the 
Hall of the Peers, hitherto the sanctuary of privilege, in which 
so many laws directed against them had been made, he felt 
an emotion which he could with difficulty repress. “On these 
same seats,” he exclaimed, “‘once glittering with embroidered 
coats, what do I see now? Garments threadbare with honor- 
able toil, some perhaps bearing the marks of recent conflict.” 

The labor parliament, however, accomplished very little. 
It temporarily persuaded the provisional government to re- 
duce the working hours from eleven to ten in Paris, and from 
twelve to eleven in the country, and to abolish the payment of 
wages in goods instead of money. 

Since the government had furnished them with no capital, 
Louis Blanc and his supporters were powerless to carry out 
their plan for cooperative workshops, which they regarded as 
the most vital of all their reforms. Only some exceptional 
circumstances permitted even a partial trial of their theories. 

The provisional government had, it is true, ordered the es- 
tablishment of national workshops and issued a decree guar- 
anteeing employment to all, but with very different motives 
from those of the labor committee. Louis Blanc and his follow- 
ers sought to organize the various trades into permanent, self- 
supporting cooperative industries, financed in the beginning by 
the State, but managed by the workingmen themselves. The 
provisional government, on the contrary, desired merely to 
allay the restlessness of the unemployed by fair promises. It 
opened relief works, accordingly, which offered more or less 
useless occupation to the idle men who thronged to Paris. 
The minister of public works was hostile to Louis Blanc and 
the socialists. He made no attempt to assign the workmen to 
their proper trades or to establish factories. He merely formed 
brigades of the unemployed, and set them to digging ditches 
and building forts at a uniform wage of two francs a day. 
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This crude temporary expedient was put into operation on 
March 1, and in fifteen days six thousand men had enrolled in 
the government employ. In April the number reached a hun- 
dred thousand, and several million francs were being expended 
to pay these labor gangs. The plan, however, realized the orig- 
inal object of the government—it kept the idle busy and pre- 
vented disorder until the conservative classes could regain their 
usual ascendency. 

On May 4 the provisional government gave way to a Na- 
tional Assembly, elected by practically universal manhood 
suffrage, which was called upon to draft a new republican con- 
stitution for the country. The majority of the deputies were 
moderate republicans who were bitterly opposed to all socialis- 
tic tendencies. The rural districts, which had taken no part in 
the Revolution, could now make themselves felt, and it was 
clear enough that the representatives of the peasants did not 
sympathize in any way with the projects and demands of the 
Paris workingmen. 

Before it could proceed to consider seriously the form of 
the new constitution, the National Assembly was forced to take 
decisive measures in regard to the “national workshops,” to 
which crowds continued to flock, draining the treasury to pay 
for their useless labor. When Louis Blanc proposed in the 
assembly that a minister of labor should be created to deal with 
the situation, he was met with the cry of ‘No, no socialism 
for us!” In vain did he urge that the sudden discharge of so 
many idle men would mean bloodshed, and perhaps revolu- 
tion, unless some provision were made for their employment. 
The assembly decided on closing the “workshops,” and ordered 
the men either to join the army or leave the city. 

The people at once set up the cry of “Bread or blood!” 
and the most terrible street fighting that Paris had ever wit- 
nessed ensued. The streets of the districts inhabited by the 
working classes were again torn up for barricades, and from 
Friday, June 23, until the following Monday a desperate con- 
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flict raged. The assembly, fearing the triumph of the labor 
party, invested General Cavaignac with dictatorial power to 
crush the revolt. Victory was inevitably on the side of the gov- 
ernment troops, who were well disciplined and well equipped, 
while the insurgents fought irregularly and were half starved. 
In its hour of triumph the government’s retaliation was most 
unjustifiably severe: about four thousand citizens were trans- 
ported without trial, thirty-two newspapers were suppressed, 
and the leading writers among the radicals were imprisoned. 
Order was restored, but the carnage of the “June days” left 
a heritage of hatred between workingmen and capitalists. 

After this “solution” of the labor problem the assembly 
turned with more freedom to the work of drawing up a consti- 
tution. In spite of a strong royalist minority, the assembly 
had declared itself in favor of a republic on the very first day 
of meeting. It revived the motto of “Liberty, Equality, Fra- 
ternity,” and urged all Frenchmen to forget their former dis- 
sensions and “to constitute henceforth but a single family.” 

After six months of debate a new constitution was pro- 
mulgated. It proclaimed the sovereignty of the people and 
guaranteed religious freedom and liberty of the press. The 
government was vested in a single chamber of seven hundred 
and fifty members elected by popular vote, and a president 
to be chosen, also by popular vote, for a term of four years. 
The only trace of the violent labor agitation was embodied in 
a clause of the preamble, which declared that the republic, 
within the limit of its resources, was bound to assure the main- 
tenance of indigent citizens by furnishing them with work or 
aiding those unable to work. 

With the establishment of the constitution, interest centered 
in the first presidential election, held on December 10, 1848. 
Three leading candidates entered the contest: Ledru-Rollin, 
representing the labor party; General Cavaignac, who had so 
ruthlessly suppressed the June insurrection; and Louis Napo- 
leon, a nephew of Napoleon I. 
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The last of these candidates had up to this time led a varied 
and interesting life. He was born in Paris while his father, 
Louis Napoleon, was king of Holland, and the great emperor 
had stood as his godfather at his baptism. After his uncle’s 
downfall, when he was six years old, he was expelled from 
_ France with his mother, who wandered about with him for 
some time, and then settled down in Augsburg, where his edu- 
cation was begun in a German school. Later they moved to 
the shores of Lake Constance, where the young Louis began a 
special study of the French Revolution under a Swiss tutor. 
His mother continually impressed upon his youthful mind the 
fact that one who bore the illustrious name of “Bonaparte” 
was destined to accomplish something in the world, and he 
came firmly to believe that it was his mission to reéstablish the 
Napoleonic dynasty on the throne of France. 

After the death of Napoleon I’s son in 1832* he put himself 
forward as the direct claimant to the imperial crown, and four 
years later he attempted to provoke a military uprising at 
Strasbourg, designed to place him on the throne of France. 
This proved a miserable failure, and only the clemency of 
Louis Philippe saved him from being punished as a traitor. 
He then settled in England, where he published in 1839 a 
volume on Napoleonic Ideas, in which he represented Napoleon 
as the servant of the principles of the Revolution, his empire 
as the guardian of the rights of the people, and his fondest 


1 Chief members of the Napoleonic House. 
Carlos Buonaparte 


Joseph, Napoleon I Louis, Caroline, Jerome, 
king of Spain king of Holland m.Murat, king of Westphalia 
king of Naples 
Napoleon II,* Napoleon III 


king of Rome | Napoleon Joseph 
(d. 1832) Eugene Louis (Plon Plon) 
(killed in Zululand, 
1879) ‘ 
Victor 


*See note on page 459. 
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desire the progress of democracy. In short, he created a fic- 
titious Napoleon who had hoped and labored only for the good 
of the people, and who had been overthrown by tyrants. 

This volume proved very opportune; for the next year the 
remains of the emperor were brought back to France from the 
lonely island of St. Helena and entombed with great pomp on . 
the banks of the Seine. It seemed to Louis Napoleon that the 
time was ripe for another attempt to win the coveted crown. 
He landed with a few companions at Boulogne, bringing with 
him a tame eagle as an emblem of the Empire. This second 
enterprise, like the first, proved a fiasco, and this time Louis 
Napoleon was shut up in the fortress at Ham, from which, in 
1846, he escaped to England to await the good fortune to 
which he still firmly believed himself destined. 

The insurrection in 1848 offered just the opportunity he 
desired, and four days after the proclamation of the republic 
he announced his presence in Paris to the provisional govern- 
ment, pledged himself to support it, and declared that he had 
no other ambition than that of serving his country. Shortly 
afterward he was elected a member of the National Assembly 
and soon found favor with the populace. 

He had for years professed himself a democrat and pro- 
claimed his belief in the sovereignty of the people. He had 
written several essays in which he had expressed sympathy 
with the working classes, and he was known to have interested 
himself in the projects of Louis Blanc. He now offered him- 
self as a candidate for the presidency and issued a campaign 
manifesto, as adroitly worded as many of his famous uncle’s 
proclamations, in which he promised the working classes spe- 
cial laws for their benefit ; but, on the other hand, he distinctly 
repudiated all socialistic schemes, and reassured the middle 
classes by guaranteeing order and the security of property. 
He did not forget the soldiers, to whom he recalled the glories 
of the Empire and offered an assured existence in return for 
_ their long and faithful services to their country. This time his 
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plans worked admirably; for he was elected president by an 
overwhelming majority of five and a half million votes to less 
than one and a half million cast for the two other candidates 
combined. 


Louis NAPOLEON AND THE SECOND FRENCH EMPIRE 


It soon became clear that the man whom the French had 
put at the head of their second republic was bent on making 
himself emperor. His first step was to destroy the republican 
party itself; this was the more easily done because the peas- 
antry and shopkeepers had been turned against it by the hard 
times and the disorders of 1848. As a result of their discon- 
tent almost two thirds of the deputies elected in 1849 were 
monarchists, so that the president’s plans coincided with the 
sentiments of the assembly. The newspapers of the republi- 
cans were closely watched and their public meetings prohib- 
ited. A new electoral law was then passed on May 31, 1850, 
which was cleverly arranged to exclude from the suffrage 
nearly three million workingmen—the class most interested 
in maintaining the republic. 

President Napoleon now began to work for a revision of the 
constitution which would extend his term of office from four to 
ten years. He selected his ministers from among his personal 
friends, courted the favor of the army and the government 
officials, and by journeys through the country sought to arouse 
the-enthusiasm of the people for the restoration of the Empire. 
Nevertheless, his proposition to revise the constitution was 
defeated in the Assembly, whereupon he endeavored to gain 
popularity by declaring that he had never sympathized with 
the electoral law of May 31 restricting the suffrage, and de- 
manded its repeal. 

As the Assembly refused to codperate in his plans, he finally 
determined to risk a coup d’état which he had been meditating 
for some time. After a social function held in his palace on 
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the evening of December 1, 1851, he gathered about him a 
few of his most trusted advisers and confided his designs to 
them. One of his supporters, to whom he delegated the publi- 
cation of a series of decrees, immediately repaired with an 
armed force to the government printing-office and compelled 
the workmen 'to print the required proclamations. Another 
confidential agent was instructed to see that a number of the 
president’s chief opponents in the Assembly were arrested and 
imprisoned before sunrise. A third was intrusted with the task 
of preventing any trouble in the army. When the morning of 
December 2—the anniversary of the famous victory of Aus- 
terlitz—broke, the walls of Paris were placarded with copies 
of a decree issued by the president, dissolving the Assembly, 
reéstablishing manhood suffrage, and ordering a new election. 

This decree was accompanied by an appeal to the people, 
in which the president declared that the Assembly had become 
the “center of conspiracies where weapons of civil war were 
being forged,’ and added that it was his duty to “preserve 
the republic and save the country.” He stated that he no 
longer desired an office which he was powerless to use for 
good. He appealed, consequently, to the people, and proposed 
certain fundamental constitutional changes, including an in- 
crease in the president’s term of office to ten years and the 
establishment of a ministry responsible to the president alone. 
Like his distinguished uncle, he was willing to allow every- 
body to vote if he could retain the right of initiating all laws 
himself through his council of state. 

Finally he submitted to the people of France the follow- 
ing proposition: “The French people desire the maintenance 
of the authority of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte and. delegate 
to him the necessary powers in order to form a constitution 
on the basis announced in his proclamation of December 2.” 
Every Frenchman twenty-one years of age was permitted to 
vote “yes” or “no” on this proposition, and the result was 
officially estimated at 7,740,000 for the measure and 646,000 
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against it. The coup d’état was thus approved by the people, 
and what may be called the constitutional absolutism of the 
first Napoleon was again introduced into France. 

Save for a little bloodshed in Paris on December 4, this 
revolution was accomplished very quietly. About a hundred 
thousand opponents of Napoleon throughout the country, in- 
cluding the leaders of the opposition in the Assembly,— Thiers, 
Cavaignac, and Changarnier,—were arrested, and nearly ten 
thousand were deported, but the people at large accepted the 
situation without protest. As Victor Hugo said, ‘‘Workingmen 
read the appeal and went quietly to work. Perhaps one in a 
hundred took the trouble to say: ‘The law of May 31 abol- 
ished? That is good. Universal suffrage again restored? That 
is fine. The reactionary majority driven off? Excellent! Thiers 
imprisoned? Splendid! Changarnier collared? Hurrah!’” In 
short, the workingmen merely rejoiced in the overthrow of the 
politicians who had waged war on them in the bloody June 
days of 1848. 

The president was now master of France. He appointed 
officers, initiated laws, declared war, made peace, and, in fact, 
himself constituted the real power of the government. Though 
already an emperor in reality, he was not satisfied until he 
secured the title; and it was evident that the country was 
ready for the fulfillment of his hopes, for wherever he went he 
' was greeted with cries of ‘Long live the Emperor!” Part of 
this public sentiment was doubtless inspired by the president’s 
officials ; but the name “Napoleon” awakened glorious memo- 
ries, and there was a genuine desire throughout France to see 
the Empire reéstablished. 

Toward the close of 1852 Louis Napoleon, in a speech at 
Bordeaux, at last openly announced his belief that France was 
ready for the abolition of the Second Republic. The final step 
was easy; for the constitution which he had devised after the 
coup d’état of 1851 empowered the senate to regulate every- 
thing that had not been provided for by the constitution, and 
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furthermore to propose constitutional amendments. Now, since 
the members of the senate were chosen by Louis Napoleon 
himself, they readily agreed to pass a decree making him 
Napoleon III, Emperor of the French. This decree was sub- 
mitted to popular vote (November, 1852) and ratified by an 
overwhelming majority. The dream of Louis Napoleon’s life 
was at last realized the Napoleonic dynasty was restored. 

For almost ten years his government was a thinly veiled 
despotism. Though the imperial constitution confirmed the 
great principles of the Revolution, a decree abolishing the lib- 
erty of the press was immediately issued. No periodical or 
newspaper treating of political or social economy could be 
published without previous authorization on the part of the 
government. Papers of such character published abroad could 
not be circulated without the consent of the government, and 
lithographs, engravings, and prints could not be exposed for 
sale without the approval of the police authorities. Moreover, 
the government officers could suppress journals at will. Al- 
though Napoleon III had promised liberty of instruction, he 
compelled the teachers in the university to take an oath of 
allegiance to himself. Instruction in history and philosophy 
was discouraged, and the university professors were com- 
manded to shave their mustaches “in order to remove from 
their appearance, as well as from their manners, the last ves- _ 
tiges of anarchy.” 

Though the forms of a democratic government were main- 
tained, the will of the emperor was really supreme. While all 
male citizens could vote, the government took care to secure 
the election of its own candidates for parliament. The repre- 
sentatives of the people met every year in Paris; but they 
could introduce no bills (for that was reserved to the emperor’s 
council of state), and their debates were rarely open to the 
public when anything of interest was under consideration. 

The despotic character of Napoleon III’s rule inevitably 
evoked an intense opposition which smoldered for ten years 
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and then brought about a number of radical reforms. The 
laws against the press and meetings were finally moderated, 
and in 1870 a revision of the constitution was effected. The 
senate was changed from an imperial council into a regular 
legislative chamber, and the ministers were made responsible 
to the parliament. This was but the preliminary to a complete 
overthrow of the Empire. Later in that very year Napoleon 
became involved in a war with Germany (see Chapter XIV) 
which ended in his utter defeat and loss of power. 


Tue REVOLT OF THE PARIS COMMUNE 


On September 3, 1870, Napoleon III telegraphed from 
Sedan to Paris, ‘“'The army is defeated and captured, and I 
am a prisoner.” This meant an immediate collapse of the 
empire which he had established some twenty years before. <__ 
The Chamber of Deputies was invaded by a mob shouting for ~ 
the republic, and a motion was made to dethrone Napoleon 
and his dynasty. Next day Gambetta and the deputies, repre- 
senting the city of Paris betook themselves to the old revolu- 
tionary storm center, the City Hall, and there proclaimed the 
reéstablishment of a republic. This was sanctioned by an 
overwhelming majority of the Parisians. In the meantime 
other large cities, such as Bordeaux, Marseille, and Lyon, took 
similar action. 

The terrible defeat at Sedan and the capture of the emperor 
did not bring the war toa close. The German invaders pressed 
on to Paris, which was reduced to the point of starvation after 
a terrible siege, and capitulated, January 28, 1871. 

Since the dissolution of the government of Napoleon III 
early in September, France had had no opportunity to work 
out a new constitution, and had drifted on under a provisional 
“Government of the Public Defense” which Gambetta, Favre, 
and others among the former deputies had improvised. It was 


1 After the conclusion of peace between France and Germany the Germans 
set Napoleon III free, and he retired to England, where he died in 1873. 
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questionable whether this revolutionary body was authorized 
to conclude a peace, and accordingly it was arranged, upon 
the surrender of Paris, that the French should elect a national 
assembly which would legally represent the nation in dealing 
with the victorious enemy. The result of the elections was 
surprising; for only two hundred republican candidates were 
chosen as against about five hundred monarchists of various 
kinds, namely, legitimists, Orleanists, and a few Bonapartists. 
This was largely due to the fact that Gambetta and other 
prominent republicans had talked so fervidly of continuing 
the war at any cost that the mass of the people was fearful 
lest if put in power they might prolong the disastrous conflict 
which was ruining the country. The National Assembly, aware 
that Paris was strongly republican in its sentiments, deter- 
mined to meet in Bordeaux, where it held its first session on 
February 12. 

Foremost among the brilliant men who composed this body 
was Adolphe Thiers, the historian, journalist, and politician, 
who for more than forty years had been a prominent figure 
both in literature and in affairs of State. He had aided in the 
expulsion of Charles X in 1830 and had zealously championed 
the cause of Louis Philippe, whom he had served as minister 
for some time. Amid the subsequent political changes he man- 
aged by shrewd conduct, which his opponents often denounced 
as unscrupulous, to win a certain degree of favor even in the 
eyes of his political enemies. Though he was a critic of the 
Second Empire, his twenty-volume history of the Consulate and 
Empire elicited high praise from Napoleon III; though a mon- 
archist, he called himself ‘ta son of the Revolution” and had 
long prophesied the inevitable establishment of a republic. In 
the grave crisis in which France found herself in February, 
1871, he appeared, therefore, to be the natural leader. His 
popularity was now demonstrated by the fact that in the elec- 
tions for the National Assembly he had received over two 
million votes. 
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The National Assembly therefore appointed Thiers “Head 
of the Executive Power of the French Republic” and pro- 
vided that he should exercise his authority through ministers 
of his own choice. This was, of course, a temporary arrange- 
ment, and the vital question whether France was to remain a 
republic or to be reconverted into a monarchy was deferred 
until a settlement could be made with the Germans. France, as 
Thiers urged with a statesman’s insight, had been precipitated 
into a war without serious motive or adequate preparation ; 
she had seen her armies destroyed, half her territory occupied 
by the enemy, and hundreds of thousands of her children torn 
from their labors to defend the fatherland. Surely, in the 
face of such a situation, all enlightened and patriotic citizens, 
whatever their individual views of government, should unite to 
free France from the invader and restore her to her former 
prosperity. 

The first step in the realization of this policy was the con- 
clusion of a final peace with the Germans; for the armistice 
which had been agreed upon at the capitulation of Paris had 
almost expired. On February 21 Thiers hurried to Versailles 
to open negotiations with the German emperor and Bismarck, 
and on the twenty-sixth, after many stormy scenes, the terms 
of the preliminary treaty were formulated (see next chapter). 

As soon as the peace was arranged the republican minority 
urged that the National Assembly should dissolve itself, since 
it had now fulfilled its purpose. The majority, however, in- 
sisted upon continuing to govern France and proceeding to 
draw up a constitution. The Assembly refused to remove to 
Paris, the “headquarters of sedition and the center of revo- 
lution,” where the monarchists had good reason to fear the 
strong republican sentiment; so they chose Versailles as their 
place of meeting.’ Louis Blanc warned the members that if 
they thus neglected the claims of Paris as the seat of govern- 
ment, there might arise “from the ashes of a horrible war 


1Not until 1879 did the French legislature again return to Paris. 
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with the foreigner a still more horrible civil conflict.” His 
fears proved only too well founded, for Paris rose in revolt 
against an assembly which it regarded as made up of obstinate 
and benighted “rustics” who still clung to monarchy and had 
no sympathy with the needs of the great cities. 

Trouble had been brewing in Paris for several months. The 
siege had thrown tens of thousands out of work and had 
produced general demoralization. During the war many men 
had received a franc and a half a day for acting as national 
guardsmen; but the Assembly at Versailles now ordered that 
this payment, upon which the otherwise unemployed were re- 
lying, be discontinued. The guardsmen thereupon selected a 
committee to defend their interests and those of the repub- 
lic. This committee united with a newly elected city council, 
which was very revolutionary in its make-up, and determined 
to govern Paris as a practically independent city; together 
they bade defiance to the National Assembly, which they ac- 
cused of usurping power that had not been delegated to it by 
the nation. 

The revolutionary group who now tried to govern Paris in- 
cluded ardent republicans, socialists, communists, anarchists, 
and some who could scarcely be said to have had much inter- 
est in anything except disorder. Many of the leaders were men 
of unquestionable integrity, who had resolved to defend the 
republic, even by the sacrifice of their lives, as the “only form 
of government compatible with the rights of the people and 
the development of a free society.” They all agreed in de- 
manding that every commune, or municipality, should be left 
free to manage its own affairs in the interests of its own people. 
France would then become a sort of federation of communes, 
each community electing its own officers and introducing freely 
such social reforms as suited local conditions. In this way 
“militarism,” “officialism,” and “privilege” would disappear. 
The idea of keeping all France under a single strong empire 
or monarchy was denounced as despotic and unintelligent. It 
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was this exalted confidence in the commune, or local govern- 
ment, that gained for the leaders the name communards.’ 

The doctrines of the communards failed, however, to gain 
any considerable support in the other cities of France, and the 
Assembly at Versailles decided to reduce rebellious Paris to 
subjection. Toward the close of April, 1871, Thiers ordered a 
bombardment of the fortifications on the outskirts of the city 
preparatory to its capture. This was the beginning of a des- 
perate struggle. The Versailles troops, under orders, refused 
to accord the communards the rights of soldiers, and shot, as 
traitors and rebels, all who fell into their hands. After three 
weeks of fighting on the outskirts, the forces of the Assembly 
entered Paris by an unguarded gate on May 21, and then 
began a terrible week of war, murder, and arson in the city 
itself. Beautiful public buildings, like the City Hall and the 
palace of the Tuileries, were sacked by excited mobs; resi- 
dence districts were raked with bursting shells, and the streets 
filled with maddened soldiers, crying “No quarter,” against 
whom the desperate communards struggled with passionate 
despair. For a whole week the fratricidal strife raged, until 
finally, on May 28, Marshal MacMahon, who was in command 
of the troops, was able to announce the close of the conflict 
and the restoration of order. The slaughter, however, was not 
yet at an end; for the monarchists set up courts martial and, 
with scarcely the semblance of a trial, shot hundreds of prison- 
ers. Unlike the government of the United States after the close 
of the Civil War, that of France under the leadership of Thiers 
—once a revolutionist himself —forgave no one. Seventy-five 
hundred insurgents were banished to the penal colony in New 
Caledonia, and thirteen thousand condemned to imprisonment 
with hard labor or sent into exile. 


1The word “communist” is often unhappily applied to the communards. But 
communist” is best reserved for those who advocate the more or less complete 
abolition of private property and maintain that society as a whole should own 
and control, in the interests of all, what is now left in the hands of individuals. 
Many of the communards were communists, but the terms are not synonymous. 
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THe THIRD FRENCH REPUBLIC 


The National Assembly was at last free to turn to the vexed 
question of settling upon a permanent form of government. 
There would have been little difficulty in reéstablishing the 
monarchy if the monarchists had not been hopelessly divided 
among themselves (see table, p. 463). Some of them, known 
as the “‘legitimists” because they regarded the older Bourbon 
line as the lawful one, were in favor of bestowing the crown on 
the count of Chambord, a grandson of Charles X who had been 
deposed by the Orleanist revolution in 1830. The “Orleanists,” 
who wished to see a restoration of the House of Orleans, which 
had been overthrown in 1848, had a strong candidate in the 
person of the count of Paris, a grandson of Louis Philippe. 
These two groups of monarchists had nothing in common but 
their opposition to a republic; their hatred of each other was 
bitter and uncompromising. The legitimists could not bring 
themselves to look upon the Orleanists as anything more than 
usurpers who had been responsible for the insurrection of 1830, 
while the Orleanists regarded the legitimists with scarcely less 
ill feeling. 

In view of these divisions all factions were willing to post- 
pone for a time the final solution of the problem, each hop- 
ing meanwhile to gain strength by delay. This policy was 
sanctioned by Thiers, who urged the Assembly to devote its 
attention to the pressing task of strengthening the army and 
restoring the prosperity of France. Smarting under the humili- 
ation of their defeat by the Germans, the Assembly passed a 
new army law modeled upon that of Prussia, which bound 
every Frenchman to military service for five years in the ac- 
tive service and for fifteen years in the reserve force. The 
frontier defenses were strengthened, the army equipped with 
the most improved instruments of war, and the war department 
completely reorganized. 

At last, in December, 1872, Thiers, who had been an Or- 
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leanist, declared himself for the republic, contending that its 
overthrow would mean a new revolution. His conservative re- 
publicanism, however, did not save him from attacks by Gam- 
betta and the radical republicans of the extreme left; while 
the monarchists, angered by his defection, determined on his 
downfall. In May, 1873, they secured a majority vote in the 
Assembly for a resolution condemning Thier’s policy; and he 
thereupon resigned, leaving the government in the hands of 
the monarchists, who chose Marshal MacMahon as president 
and formed a coalition ministry representing Orleanists, legiti- 
mists, and Bonapartists, under the leadership of the duke of 
Broglie, a member of the Orleanist group. 

The various monarchist parties now agreed to combine for 
the purpose of overthrowing the republic. The large cities, 
especially Paris, were placed under martial law, republicans 
were dismissed from government positions, republican newspa- 
pers were watched by the police, and the clergy were exhorted 
to use their influence in the cause of monarchy. In spite of 
these measures, when elections were held to fill the vacancies 
in the Assembly, republican candidates were chosen for the 
most part, and the monarchists saw that they must arrange a 
compromise if they wished to restore the monarchy. Accord- 
ingly the Orleanists and legitimists agreed that the count of 
Chambord should be recognized as Henry V, and that since 
he had no children he should be succeeded by the count of 
Paris, the candidate of the Orleanists. The thorny question 
whether France should cling to the tricolored flag, which sug- 
gested revolution, or adopt the ancient white banner of the 
Bourbons was deferred until the monarchy should be securely 
established. 

In this adjustment of affairs the parties had not reckoned 
with the character of the count of Chambord. He was then 
over fifty years of age and had spent most of his life as an 
exile in Scotland, Germany, Austria, and Italy. He had been 
educated by pious Catholics and zealous supporters of the 
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legitimist cause, who had imbued him with a passionate de- 
votion to the ancient rights of his house and with an equally 
passionate hatred of revolution in every form. Immediately 
after the suppression of the Paris Commune he had issued 
a manifesto in which he declared, “France will come to me, 
and I to her, just as I am, with my principles and my flag.” 
Though ardently desiring to be restored to the throne of his 
ancestors, he could not bring himself to agree to any com- 
promises with plans which he believed to be hostile to the 
supremacy of the elder Bourbon line and to the claims of the 
Catholic Church. He consented to negotiate with the count 
of Paris only on condition that he himself should be recog- 
nized as the legitimate head of the family and the lawful king. 
He then published an open letter in which he declared that 
he would not renounce the white flag which had so long been 
the standard of his house. 

Enraged by the conduct of the fusion candidate, the Orlean- 
ists determined that he should not ascend the throne upon 
his own terms, and took measures to prevent his coronation, 
although he had come to Versailles to superintend the prepa- 
rations. They turned to the Bonapartists and republicans with 
a proposition to prolong the term of Marshal MacMahon, as 
president of the republic, for a period of seven years, in the 
hope that by the time his term expired they might gain suf- 
ficient strength to place their own candidate on the throne. 

The Assembly meanwhile continued its confused and heated 
debates, the republicans demanding the establishment, without 
further delay, of a republican constitution; the legitimists, the 
retirement of Marshal MacMahon in favor of the count of. 
Chambord; and the Orleanists, the president’s continuance in 
office until 1880. Finally, at the beginning of the year 1875, 
four years after the election of the Assembly, it at last took up 
seriously the consideration of a permanent form of govern- 
ment; and on January 29 a motion was carried, by a majority 
of one, providing that the president of the republic should 
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be elected by the Senate and Chamber of Deputies, meeting 
together in a single assembly. Thus the republicans at last 
carried the day by the narrowest possible margin, 

As one reviews the history of France since the establishment 
of the First Republic in 1792, it appears as if revolutionary 
changes of government had been very frequent. As a matter 
of fact, the various revolutions produced far less change in the 
system of government than is usually supposed. They neither 
called in question the main provisions of the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man drawn up in 1789, nor materially altered 
the system of administration which had been established by 
Napoleon immediately after his accession in 1800. So long as 
the centralized administration was retained, the civil rights and 
equality of all citizens secured, and the representatives of the 
nation permitted to control the ruler, it really made little dif- 
ference whether France was called an empire, a constitutional 
monarchy, or a republic. 

The president of the French Republic is elected for seven 
years by the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, meeting 
together. The real head of the government, however, is the 
prime minister, who, with the other ministers, forms a cabinet, 
responsible to parliament as in England. The parliament of 
France differs from the Congress of the United States (and 
from the Parliament of Great Britain in former days) in the 
way it works. Instead of two great parties there are about ten 
groups of members, each representing certain ideas. A few 
monarchists still sit on the seats at the extreme right of the 
speaker’s desk. Next to them are the very conservative repub- 
licans. The largest group is that of the “radicals,” or reform- 
ers, and at the left are a number of socialists and communists 
representing the working classes. 

In order to remain in power the cabinet must have the sup- 
port of a majority in the Chamber of Deputies, as the house of 
representatives is called. This is elected every four years by 
universal male suffrage. When the cabinet loses the confidence 
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of the Chamber of Deputies it resigns, and the president ap- 
points a new prime minister. It is his task to form a new cab- 
inet whose policy is likely to win the favor of the Chamber. 
The Senate is elected for nine years, in a more complicated 
fashion than the lower house,—one third of the members being 
elected every third year,—and tends to be more conservative 
than the Chamber. 

France under the Third Republic steadily increased in 
wealth, the French peasants being noted for their thrift and 
economy. The savings of the French peasants enabled the 
great banks to lend money to other nations, particularly to 
Russia, so that Paris came to rival London and New York 
as a money center. 

A system of national education was introduced. A public- 
school system was established in which priests and members 
of religious orders were forbidden to teach; and the private 
schools, which had been run mainly by religious orders, were 
placed under strict government inspection. The government 
granted large sums of money in order to carry on its system of 
education, and established normal schools for the training of 
teachers. 

By the treaty, or Concordat, of 1801 between Napoleon 
and the Pope, the bishops were appointed by the government, 
and the salaries of all the clergy were paid by the State. The 
clergy—naturally a very influential class because of their re- 
ligious duties—were therefore, in a sense, government officials 
as well as clergymen. Many of the republicans had ceased to 
believe in what the Catholic Church taught, and finally a law 
was passed in 1905 to separate the Church and State in France. 
The government discontinued the contributions to the clergy, 
but placed the churches at the disposal of the priests. The 
Catholic Church in France is now dependent, like all churches 
in America, upon the voluntary contributions of those who are 
interested in supporting it. 


CHAPTER XIII 
PREVAILING OF “THE PEOPLE” (ConrtINUED) 


UNDEMOCRATIC ENGLAND AT THE OPENING OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


In the eighteenth century the English government had been 
extolled by Montesquieu and others as by far the most liberal 
and enlightened in Europe. But the reforms and principles of 
the French Revolution made England appear almost medieval 
in its backwardness. Its Parliament was, after all, only a coun- 
cil of wealthy landlords, merchants, nobles, and bishops who 
often gained their seats by bribery and could not be said to 
represent the nation, which had, indeed, little to do with their 
election. The English law still prescribed cruel penalties for 
light offenses; citizens who did not accept the Thirty-Nine 
Articles were excluded from office; and education was far from 
the reach of the masses. When the downfall of Napoleon left 
the English free to turn their attention to the problems which 
faced them at home, they were forced to undertake a thorough 
modernization of their institutions, almost as radical as that 
which was being effected with more turmoil on the Continent.’ 

The leading issue was the reform of Parliament—a matter 
which had begun to attract the attention of English liberals 
before the opening of the French Revolution. It is a cardinal 


1The important reforms which England carried through during the nineteenth 
century with little bloodshed or disorder are sometimes cited as showing the 
superior political genius of the English. It should be remembered, however, 
that the supremacy of the Parliament over the king had been established only 
after a bloody civil war, the execution of one king, and the expulsion of another. 
Louis XIV’s minister, Torcy, regarded the English of his time as fickle and in- 
competent in governmental matters. 
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principle of modern democratic government that at least one 
of the houses in the legislative body shall be made up of 
representatives of the people, fairly apportioned among the 
various election districts. In England, however, such towns as 
had in earlier times been instructed by the king to send their 
two representatives to Parliament still continued to do so at 
the opening of the nineteenth century, regardless of the num- 
ber of their inhabitants, and no new boroughs had been added 
to the list since the reign of Charles II. Mere villages had 
grown into great cities, and the newer towns which had devel- 
oped under the influence of the Industrial Revolution, such as 
Birmingham, Manchester, and Leeds, had no representatives 
at all. On the other hand, Dunwich, which had been buried 
under the waters of the North Sea for two centuries, was duly 
represented, as well as the famous borough of Old Sarum, 
which was only a green mound where a town had once stood. 
There were only twenty-three voters in Truro, nineteen in 
Helston, and thirteen in Malmesbury; yet each of these places 
sent two members to the House of Commons. 

Moreover, it was not only in the towns that representation 
was wholly unequal. Ten southern counties of England which 
contained less than three million inhabitants sent 237 mem- 
bers to Parliament, while thirty other counties with over eight 
million inhabitants returned only 252 members. The county of 
Cornwall, with a population of a quarter of a million, had 
forty-four representatives, while all Scotland, with eight times 
that population, was entitled to only one more member. 

A second cardinal principle of modern democracy was vio- 
lated by the restrictions on the right to vote. In the English 
towns there was no uniform rule as to the suffrage. In some 
boroughs all the taxpayers had the right to take part in the 
elections, but in one of these, Gatton, there were only seven 
voters. In other boroughs the right of choosing the members 
of Parliament was exercised by the mayor and town council, 
who were often not elected by the people. 
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Many of the boroughs were owned outright by members of 
the House of Lords or others, who easily forced the few voters 
to choose any candidate they proposed. The duke of Nor- 
folk chose eleven members of the House of Commons, Lord 
Lonsdall nine, and Lord Darlington seven, while other peers 
had one or more representatives in the Commons. In 1828 
the duke of Newcastle evicted over five hundred of his tenants 
because they refused to vote for his candidate; and when this 
led to a protest in Parliament he replied, ‘Have I not a right 
to do as I like with my own?” Some of the lords sold the seats 
they controlled to the highest bidder, receiving sometimes as 
much as five thousand pounds from those eager to gain the 
privilege of membership in the House of Commons. 

In the country districts matters were no better. It is true 
that every person owning land which brought in forty shillings 
a year was permitted to vote for members of Parliament, but 
the disappearance of most of the small farmers had reduced 
the voters to the few who owned large estates. In the Scottish 
county of Bute, with its population of fourteen thousand in- 
habitants, there were twenty-one voters of whom all but one 
were nonresidents. In 1831 the Lord Advocate declared: “At 
an election in Bute, not beyond the memory of man, only 
one person attended the meeting except the sheriff and the re- 
turning officer. He, of course, took the chair, constituted the 
meeting, called over the roll of freeholders, answered to his 
own name, took the vote, and elected himself.” 

Bribery was prevalent and was fostered by the system of 
public balloting which will be described presently. By long- 
established custom the price of a vote at Hull was two guineas 
(a little over ten dollars); at Stafford, seven. By his own 
confession, Lord Cochrane once paid ten guineas to each of the 
voters in Honiton and sent the town crier around to inform 
them where they could get their money. 

Thus, through the gross inequalities in apportioning the 
votes, the curious methods of balloting, open bribery, and the 
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ownership of boroughs, the House of Commons was ordinarily 
under the control of a comparatively few men. It was alleged 
in 1792 that one hundred and fifty-four patrons, forty of whom 
were peers, returned a majority of the House. A very cautious 
scholar of our own day estimates that not more than one third 
of the representatives in the House of Commons were fairly 
chosen. In short, Great Britain was governed by an oligarchy 
as little in sympathy with democracy as were the courtiers who 
crowded around Louis XVI. 

The whole system was so obviously unequal and unfair that 
it is not surprising that objections to it had long been common. 
As early as 1653 Cromwell attempted parliamentary reform by 
increasing the number of county members and striking small 
boroughs from the list. This measure was revoked, however, on 
the restoration of the Stuarts, and for nearly a hundred years 
it was almost forgotten. About the middle of the eighteenth 
century the abuses were again brought forward, and during 
the democratic agitation which preceded and accompanied the 
French Revolution several attempts were made to induce Par- 
liament to reform itself. The elder Pitt (Lord Chatham), in 
1770, and later his distinguished son, the younger Pitt, ad- 
vocated changes which were, however, successfully opposed by 
those who were well content with the existing system. 

The excesses of the French Convention during the Reign of 
Terror put an end to all hope of reform for some little time. 
Even the more cool-headed and progressive among the English 
statesmen were discouraged by the apparently disastrous re- 
sults in France of permitting the people at large to vote. Burke, 
as we have seen, wrote a furious attack upon the Revolution, 
and the English government adopted harsh measures to pre- 
vent all agitation for reform. The publishers of Thomas 
Paine’s works were many times prosecuted, and the stamp 
duties on publications were increased to prevent the circulation 
of cheap literature. Scores of honorable men were fined, im- 
prisoned, or exiled for advocating annual elections and univer- 
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sal suffrage, and it became increasingly difficult for them to get 
a hearing while the nation was engaged in a death struggle 
with Napoleon. 

The demand for reform was not, however, wholly stifled ; 
indeed, it found a remarkable spokesman in William Cobbett 
(1762-1835), the son of a yeoman in Surrey. In early life he 
was an ardent defender of the rights of king and lords, but was 
drawn into the path of the reformer by a keen realization of 
the misery of the people and the existing political abuses. He 
founded a newspaper to forward his views, but was soon im- 
prisoned for venturing to denounce the horrible practice of 
flogging which prevailed in the army. After his release he 
spent some time in the United States, where he continued to 
write articles and pamphlets advocating reform. On his return 
to England after the close of the Napoleonic wars he became 
the most formidable adversary of the Tory party and reached 
a wide circle of readers through his newspaper, the Weekly 
Register, which he sold for three cents, an extraordinarily low 
price for this period. 

Meanwhile other orators, writers, and agitators were busy 
arousing the working classes to action. Hampden clubs were 
founded to propagate reform doctrines, and monster demon- 
strations and parades were organized to prove to the govern- 
ment the strength of the popular feeling. At one such meeting 
in Manchester, in 1819, the police and soldiers charged the 
crowd without provocation and killed and wounded a large 
number.’ The government followed this up with a series of 
laws known as the Six Acts, which restricted the rights of free 
press, free speech, and public meeting. 

This attempt at repression proved unavailing, for it was 
not only the working classes but the rich and powerful mer- 
chants and manufacturers as well who demanded the revision 
of a system which excluded them from political power. Under 


1This assault, known as the ‘“Peterloo massacre,” occurred in St. Peter’s 
Field, then on the outskirts, but now in the heart of Manchester. 
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the leadership of Lord John Russell parliamentary reform was 
again and again urged in the Commons. The revolution of 
1830 in France added impetus to the agitation in England, and 
that stanch Tory, the Duke of Wellington, was led to resign 
his premiership under the pressure of a growing public opinion 
that seemed verging on open violence. 


INCREASE OF BRITISH VOTERS IN 1832 


A new ministry was organized, and in March, 1831, Lord 
John Russell introduced a reform bill into the House of Com- 
mons. The violent opposition which the measure encountered 
at the outset led to a dissolution of Parliament and a general 
election. The result was a triumph for the reform party, which 
then carried the bill through the Commons by a substantial 
majority. It was, however, rejected by the House of Lords. 
The Commons then replied by passing another bill of the same 
character as the first, and the country awaited with breathless 
anxiety the action of the peers. Finally, King William IV 
granted permission to the prime minister “to create such a 
number of peers as will insure the passage of the reform bill.” 
The lords, realizing that further opposition was useless, gave 
way, and in June, 1832, the long-debated bill became a law. 

According to its provisions fifty-six “rotten boroughs,” each 
containing less than two thousand inhabitants, were entirely 
deprived of representation; thirty-two more, with less than 
four thousand inhabitants, lost one member each; and forty- 
three new boroughs were created, with one or two members 
each, according to their respective populations. The counties 
were divided into election districts, and assigned a representa- 
tion corresponding more nearly than heretofore with the num- 
ber of their inhabitants. The suffrage was given in the towns 
to all citizens who owned or rented houses worth ten pounds a 
year, and to renters as well as owners of lands in the country. 
In this way the shopkeepers and manufacturers and some of 
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the more prosperous people in the country were given the right 
to vote, but nearly all workingmen and agricultural laborers 
were still excluded from the franchise. 

The great Reform Bill of 1832 was not therefore really a tri- 
umph for democracy. It was estimated from official returns in 
1836 that out of a total number of 6,023,752 adult males there 
were only 839,519 voters. The thousands whose parades and 
demonstrations had frightened the Duke of Wellington and the 
king into yielding were naturally dissatisfied with the outcome. 
The fact that those who came into power under the new bill 
showed little inclination to relieve the condition of the working 
classes, whose wages were pitiably low and whose homes were 
miserable hovels, added bitterness to their disappointment.’ 


Tue CHARTIST AGITATION 


The Reform Bill had scarcely been signed before a veritable 
flood of pamphlet literature appeared, proposing more radical 
measures. Translations of Magna Carta and reprints of the 
Bill of Rights and the acts of the Long Parliament abolishing 
the House of Lords and the kingship were circulated as leaf- 
lets among the working classes. One pamphleteer cited the 
United States as a model for England, saying, “In republican 
America, members of parliament are chosen by universal suf- 
frage; few taxes and no tithes are imposed; hereditary pau- 
perism, pensions, and plunder are not suffered; and the chief 
magistrate lives with dignity on an income from the public 
of five thousand pounds a year.” Another prefaced his leaflet 
with these lines from Byron: 


I have seen some nations, like o’erloaded asses, 
Kick off their burden—meaning the high classes. 


1The death rate is the most eloquent evidence of the condition of the work- 
ing classes. In the country it was 18.2 per thousand; in Birmingham and Leeds, 
27.2; in Manchester, 33.7; in Liverpool, 24.8. In the last-named city forty thou- 
sand people were found living “in cellars, dark, damp, dirty, and ill ventilated.” 
(Report of Royal Commission in 1843) 
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In 1832 a little book’ was issued which gives an excellent 
notion of the demands of a large class of the poorer Eng- 
lishmen. These were (1) the abolition of aristocratic and 
exclusive, plundering, and inefficient government, and the 
substitution of representative and liberal, cheap, and efficient 
government; (2) the abolition of all taxes imposed on paper, 
printed and unprinted; (3) the establishment of a system of 
national education, unfettered and untainted by religious ten- 
ets; (4) the abolition of hereditary peerage; (5) the abolition 
of hereditary nobility, titles, honors, and distinctions; (6) the 
prevention of the monstrous extravagance of the king; (7) 
the abolition of the State Church and State religion, leaving 
priests, parsons, preachers, and ministers to be paid by those 
who choose to employ them; (8) the establishment of a new 
code of laws, just, simple, and clearly expressed, so that all 
may understand them, with a catalogue of every legal cost 
fixed at the lowest farthing, as in the French code; (9) the 
abolition of the standing army and the substitution of a 
national militia; (10) the limitation of the extent of landed 
property; (11) the abolition of prison sentences for debt; 
(12) the payment of the national debt; and (13) free press, 
universal suffrage, vote by ballot, and annual parliaments. 

The reformers at last agreed on pressing six of their de- 
mands, which they embodied in a “charter”; to wit, manhood 
suffrage, vote by secret ballot, annual parliaments, payment 
of members of Parliament, abolition of property qualifications 
for members of Parliament, and equal electoral districts. This 
charter soon won thousands of adherents, to whom the name 
of “Chartists” was given. Local Chartist clubs were founded 
in every manufacturing town, and a national Charter Asso- 
ciation was organized for the purpose of federating the vari- 
ous clubs. Leaders of remarkable oratorical ability sprang 
into prominence ; papers were established ; Chartist songs and 
poems were composed; and national conventions assembled. 

1The People’s Charter, London, 1832. 
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Great meetings and parades were held all over England; the 
charter was transformed into a petition to which, it was as- 
serted, over a million signatures were obtained. This peti- 
tion was presented to Parliament in 1839, only to be rejected 
by a large vote." 

Despairing of securing reforms by peaceful means, many of 
the leaders began openly to advocate revolutionary violence, 
and rioting spread to such an extent that the government had 
to resort to extraordinary police measures to suppress it. Bir- 
mingham was for a time in the hands of revolutionists, and at 
Newport, in 1839, twenty Chartists were shot in an attempt to 
seize the town and start an insurrection. Though the police 
were successful in quelling these armed uprisings, agitation 
continued, several Chartists members were elected to Parlia- 
ment, and another petition was submitted to that body. 

The revolution of 1848 in France and the establishment of 
the Second Republic gave the signal for the last great outburst 
of Chartist enthusiasm. Owing to the hard times in that year, 
thousands of workmen were unemployed, and the poor were 
roused to bitter hatred for a government which replied to 
demands for reform by police measures. Preparations were 
made to present to the House of Commons another gigantic 
petition, to which, it was declared, six million names had 
been secured; and the Chartist leaders determined to overawe 

1The Chartists were violently attacked by the opponents of their democratic 
proposals, which seem harmless enough today. In 1840 the Reverend E. Jenkins 
issued a book called Chartism Unmasked, in which he made the following ob- 
servations: ‘What would you gain by universal suffrage? I am certain that 
you would gain nothing but universal confusion, universal setting of workmen 
against each other. ... All workmen would then become politicians—they 
would neglect their vocations in life—spend their time, their strength, their 


talents in what would increase their poverty. Vote by ballot would be nothing 
but a law for rogues and knaves, nothing but a cloak for dishonesty, insincerity, 


hypocrisy and lies. .. . With respect to having members of Parliament paid 
and void of property qualifications—really this is too absurd for an idiot to be 
the author of it. . . . The famous Chartist doctrine of Equality is diametrically 


opposed to Nature and the word of God; it is a doctrine taught only by lying 
prophets—men who are of their father the Devil, for his works they do.” 
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Parliament by a march on London. Though this show of force 
was frustrated by Metternich’s friend, the Duke of Wellington, 
then commander of the forces policing London, the petition 
was finally presented to the House of Commons. It was there 
referred to a committee, which reported that there were less 
than two million names and that many of these were evident 
forgeries, such as “Victoria Rex,” “the Duke of Wellington,” 
*Pugnose,” and “Snooks.” The petition was thereby greatly 
discredited, and Parliament refused to take any action on it. 
Chartism, as an organized movement, thereupon collapsed. 


THE BritisH GOVERNMENT AT LAsT A DEMOCRACY 


The cause of parliamentary reform was not, however, lost 
with the failure of the Chartist movement. The doctrines of 
democracy had been spread among the people by the agita- 
tion, and from time to time advocates were found to introduce 
reform measures in the House of Commons. In 1858 the 
old law requiring members of Parliament to possess a certain 
amount of property was abolished, but the proposals for in- 
creasing the number of voters were easily defeated. Still, there 
was a Steadily growing recognition that some changes were 
inevitable; and at length, in 1866, Gladstone, as leader of the 
House of Commons, made the question an issue of practical 
politics. Mr. Gladstone was then fifty-seven years old. He 
had entered Parliament as a Tory at the first election after 
the Reform Bill of 1832, and had quickly shown himself a 
commanding orator and a capable politician. At the end of 
a few years his views on public questions began to change, 
and at length he broke with the conservative traditions of 
his youth. In a debate on parliamentary reform in 1864 he 
maintained that the burden of proof rested on those ‘who 
would exclude forty-nine fiftieths of the working classes from 
the franchise.” The very next year the veteran reformer of 
1832, Lord John Russell, now elevated to the peerage, was 
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called upon to form a new ministry, and he selected Gladstone 
as leader of the House of Commons. 

At the opening of Parliament in 1866 Gladstone proposed 
a moderate extension of the franchise, which was still based on 
property qualifications and would add only four hundred thou- 
sand voters out of the five millions of adult males excluded 
under the law of 1832. This measure displeased many of Glad- 
stone’s followers because it went too far, and others because it 
did not go far enough. Consequently the cabinet felt compelled 
to resign, and a Conservative ministry was formed under the 
leadership of Lord Derby, who was represented in the House 
of Commons by Benjamin Disraeli (afterwards created Lord 
Beaconsfield), one of the most striking figures in the political 
life of England during the nineteenth century. When a young 
man of twenty-two he had sprung into prominence as the 
author of a successful novel, Vivian Grey, and at the age of 
thirty-three he entered upon his political career as a Conserva- 
tive member of Parliament. His Jewish origin, his obtrusive 
style of dress, and his florid oratory immediately brought him 
into conspicuous notoriety; but those who laughed at him at 
first soon came to recognize him as a leader of great force 
and a politician of remarkable ability. 

The Conservatives, as the old Tory party had come to be 
called, were alarmed by the general demand for reform and 
by some rioting which took place in Hyde Park. Disraeli 
undertook to secure the passage of a reform bill in spite of 
the denunciations of many of his fellow Conservatives and 
the smiles of the Liberals, who taunted him with advocating 
changes which he had long opposed. The new law of 1867 
granted the right to vote to every adult male in the larger 
towns who occupied for twelve months, either as owner or 
tenant, a dwelling within the borough and paid the local poor 
tax; also to lodgers who paid ten pounds or more a year for 
unfurnished rooms. In the country it permitted those to vote 
who owned property which produced an income of at least 
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five pounds net a year, and all renters paying at least twelve 
pounds annually. This served to double the previous number 
of voters." 

The Reform Bill of 1867 did not remedy the abuses con- 
nected with the system of voting—an incredibly rude and 
disorderly practice which had come down from earlier times 
and was largely responsible for the bribery and intimidation 
at the polls. According to this ancient method the election was 
held in the open air; the sheriff proposed the names of the 
candidates one after the other, and the voters indicated their 
preference by shouting and raising their hands. If the de- 
feated candidate was not satisfied, he could demand a roll call, 
and each voter then had to register his name in a poll book so 
that everyone might know how he voted. Not only was this 
registration a long and tedious process, but it enabled those 
who had bought votes to see that the “goods” were really 
delivered. 

The system had been defended against the attacks of re- 
formers on the ground that a man should assert his independ- 
ence by an open vote, and that if he sold his vote under a 
system of secret ballot he might be guilty of falsehood as well 
as corruption. However, the Chartists had made a secret bal- 
lot one of their demands, and the idea found many supporters 
among the Liberals. It counted among its champions Grote, 
the famous historian of Greece, who began his advocacy of 
this reform in Parliament as early as 1833; but it was not 
until 1872 that a measure was carried which introduced into 
England the secret-ballot system invented in the Australian 
colony of Victoria. 

Some years later the question of the suffrage came up again, 
and in 1884 the Liberal party, again under Gladstone’s leader- 
ship, resolved to carry still further the reforms of 1832 and 


1It may be said here, once for all, that in England, as in other European 
countries, it is customary to exclude from the suffrage all paupers and criminals, 
the insane, and certain other classes of persons. 
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1867, since over two million men, chiefly agricultural laborers, 
were still denied the right to vote. By extending the suffrage 
to them the Liberals hoped to gain their support, to offset the 
control of the rural districts which had hitherto been enjoyed 
by the Conservatives. The new law which they succeeded in 
passing provided that the franchise established for the larger 
towns in 1867 should be extended to all towns, and to the 
country districts as well, thus introducing general uniformity 
throughout the United Kingdom. While this measure seemed 
to establish something approaching the manhood suffrage al- 
ready common on the Continent, many men were still ex- 
cluded from voting, especially unmarried laborers who, owing 
to the low rents in England, did not pay as much as ten pounds 
(or fifty dollars) a year for unfurnished lodgings. After the 
World War, as we shall see, the vote was granted to all adult 
males and, finally, to women. Thus, after a struggle of more 
than a century, Great Britain became practically a full-fledged 
democracy from the modern point of view. 


REFORM OF TOWN GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND 


Parliament was not the only branch of the English gov- 
ernment which was characterized by undemocratic features 
when the age of reform opened. Local government in town and 
country had grown up in a haphazard fashion during the pre- 
ceding centuries and, like Parliament, was in the hands of 
small minorities. The towns usually had, it is true, a mayor, 
aldermen, and common councilors, but in most instances these 
dignitaries were not elected by the people. They had been 
appointed by the king when he chartered the borough some 
centuries before, and empowered to choose their successors 
forever. When Henry VIII, for example, chartered a town, he 
named the first governing body himself, and authorized it to 
select a new member whenever one died, or surrendered his 
position through any other cause. In a few towns the gov- 
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erning body was elected by so-called “freemen,” but these 
privileged persons formed a very small part of the inhabitants. 
Liverpool, with a population of one hundred and sixty-five 
thousand, had only five thousand freemen, and Ipswich, with 
twenty thousand inhabitants, had three hundred and fifty resi- 
dent and seven hundred and sixty nonresident freemen. The 
qualities, exemptions, and privileges of a freeman were secured 
by inheritance, marriage, purchase, apprenticeship to a free- 
man, or a grant from the town government. 

Under this system municipal corruption and inefficiency were 
notorious. Paving and street-lighting were neglected; drainage 
and water supplies were bad; municipal offices were often sold 
or made the reward for political work ; and town revenues were 
frequently used by private persons for their own benefit. It 
was declared in Parliament by Lord John Russell that some of 
the town councils had borrowed money from year to year to 
divide among the members. All these rumors were substanti- 
ated by the parliamentary commission charged, in 18 33, with 
investigating conditions in the towns. After presenting the 
long list of abuses they had discovered, the commission stated, 
“There prevails among the inhabitants of a great majority of 
the incorporated towns a general and, in our opinion, a just 
dissatisfaction with their municipal institutions, and a distrust 
of the self-elected municipal councils whose powers are subject 
to no popular control and whose acts and proceedings, being 
secret, are unchecked by the influence of public opinion.” 

On the basis of this commission’s report, Parliament, in 
1835, passed a Municipal Corporations Bill which is scarcely 
less famous than the reform measure enacted three years be- 
fore. This municipal reform act provided a general constitu- 
tion for all municipalities ; it vested the government in a body 
consisting of the mayor, aldermen, and common councilors, 


1In 1833, among one hundred and ninety-eight of the chief English towns, 
the freemen elected the governing body in only twelve; while in one hundred 
and eighty-six towns it was codptative, that is, it perpetuated itself. 
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and abolished the self-elected bodies entirely. It provided that 

the common councilors should be chosen every three years by 

those who paid local taxes in the borough, and that the com- 

mon councilors, in turn, should choose the aldermen to form a 

_sort of second chamber. Finally, the mayor was to be elected 
annually by the council.* 


THE CABINET SYSTEM 


The reforms which we have just enumerated gradually in- 
creased the number of those entitled to vote for members of 
the House of Commons and opened its doors to any man, rich 
or poor, who could carry an election. They left untouched, 
however,—at least as far as appearances were concerned,— 
the ancient and honorable institutions of the king and House 
of Lords. The sovereign was still crowned with traditional 
pomp; coins and proclamations still asserted that he ruled 
“by the grace of God”; and laws were still enacted “by the 
King’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons 
in Parliament assembled.” Justice was executed and the col- 
onies were governed in the king’s name. The term “royal” was 
still applied to the army, the navy, and the mail service, the 
word ‘“‘national” being reserved, as a wit remarked, for the 
public debt. Even to this day the old forms are still preserved. 

There was a time, of course, when the highest prerogatives 
were really exercised by the king of England. Henry VIII, 
for example, appointed his own ministers and dismissed them 

1 Notwithstanding this establishment of democratic government in the towns, 
the administration in rural districts, counties, and villages remained in the hands 
of wealthy landowners, who, as justices of the peace appointed by the king or 
as parish vestrymen, settled questions of roads, public buildings, reformatories, 
and other matters which are usually under the supervision of the county com- 
missioners in the United States. It was not until after Mr. Gladstone’s ministry 
enfranchised the agricultural laborers in 1884 that this ancient system, which 


had originated in the Middle Ages, was abolished and rural government vested 
in the hands of councils elected by popular vote. 
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at will. He made war and peace at his pleasure and exer- 
cised such an influence on the elections that Parliament was 
filled with his supporters. The long struggle, however, between 
the king and the Parliament in the seventeenth century, and 
the circumstances of the revolution of 1688, which placed 
William and Mary on the throne, made Parliament the pre- 
dominant element in the English government. The king might 
still, as of old, quite legally refuse to give his sanction to any 
bill passed by Parliament, but after 1707 he ceased altogether 
to exercise that right. He could not permanently oppose the 
wishes of the majority in Parliament; for, if he had ventured 
to do so, he could have been brought to terms by cutting off 
the appropriations necessary for carrying on the government. 
In reality there was nothing left to the crown but the right 
to suggest, to encourage, and to be consulted, although in the 
sphere of foreign relations the sovereign continued to be and 
still is a very important factor. 

The accession of Queen Victoria in 1837, at the early age 
of eighteen, marked the definite acceptance of parliamentary 
supremacy and ministerial responsibility. Only a few years 
before, the king had ventured suddenly to dismiss the ministry 
and consult the opposition on his own initiative; the youth- 
ful queen did not make any such experiments. It is true that 
she exercised a very considerable influence upon the poli- 
cies of her ministers, particularly those of the Tory leader, 
Disraeli, but she never failed to abide by the decisions of the 
elections and the party caucuses. By 1837 the cabinet system 
was definitely established, and it has remained to this day un- 
changed in its broad outlines. 

The king of England must now act through a ministry com- 
posed of the important officers of the government, such as the 
first lord of the treasury, the foreign secretary, the colonial 
secretary, the secretary of the war department, with the prime 
minister as their head. The development of this ministry, 
which is known as the cabinet, has been described in an earlier 
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chapter.’ It was pretty firmly established under George I and 
George II, who were glad to let others manage the government 
for them. While the king nominally appoints the members of 
the cabinet, that body is, in reality, a committee selected from 
the party that has a majority in the House of Commons or, as 
in the case of the Labor ministry formed in 1924, from a 
minority with the toleration and codperation of enough mem- 
bers to constitute a majority. The reasons for this were also 
explained in dealing with the English government in the eight- 
eenth century and need not be repeated here. 
_ The party which secures the majority in a parliamentary 
election is entitled to place its members in all the important 
government offices. Its leaders hold an informal caucus and 
agree on a prime minister, who then takes one of the cabinet 
offices. After the leader is chosen by the party, he is appointed 
prime minister by the king, who charges him with the task of 
naming, with the advice of his political associates, the other 
occupants of cabinet positions, who may be selected from 
among the lords as well as the commons. Thus it comes about 
that, unlike the president of the United States and his cabinet, 
who must communicate with Congress through messages, re- 
ports, or other indirect means, the prime minister and the heads 
of departments in England themselves usually sit in Parlia- 
ment and can therefore present and defend their own proposals. 
The body of officials so constituted draft the more impor- 
tant measures to be laid before Parliament and decide on the 
foreign and domestic policy to be pursued by the government. 
At the opening of each session of Parliament the general pro- 
gram of the cabinet is laid before the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons in the form of the “king’s speech,” which 
is read by the sovereign or his representative. In its secret 
sessions the head of each department presents to the cabinet 
the measures which he recommends in his particular branch 
of the government. If, after discussion, these are approved 


1See pages 250 f. 
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by a majority of the other members, they are submitted to the 
House of Commons. In all matters the cabinet acts as a unit; 
and whenever a member cannot agree with the majority on an 
important point, he is bound to resign. The cabinet therefore 
presents a united front to Parliament and the country. An 
interesting illustration of this is to be found in the story told 
of Lord Melbourne when prime minister. His cabinet was 
divided on the question of the duty on grain; and, with his 
back against the door, he declared to them: ‘‘Now, is it to 
lower the price of corn, or isn’t it? It does not matter much 
what we say, but mind, we must all say the same thing.” 

Whenever the House of Commons expresses its disapproval 
of the policy of the ministry, either by defeating an important 
measure or by a direct vote of censure, the cabinet is bound 
to do one of two things. It may resign in a body and thus 
make room for a new ministry made up from the opposite 
party. If, however, the ministers feel that their policy has 
popular support outside of Parliament, they may “go to the 
country”; that is to say, they may ask the king to dissolve the 
existing Parliament and order a new election, in the hope that 
the people may approve of their policy by electing their sup- 
porters. The further action of the ministry is then determined 
by the outcome of the election. The return of a majority of 
members in favor of the ministerial policy is taken as justifica- 
tion for retaining office. On the other hand, a failure to gain a 
majority is the signal for the resignation of the entire ministry 
and the transference of power to their opponents. 

As the members of the House of Commons are not elected 
for a definite term of years (though, according to law, elections 
must be held at least every five years), that body may be dis- 
solved at any time for the purpose of securing an expression 
of the popular will on any important issue. It is thus clear 
that.the British government is more sensitive to public opinion 
than are governments where the members of the legislatures 
are chosen for a definite term of years. For example, in the 
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United States, representatives are elected for two years and 
senators for six; consequently, when a crisis arises it usually 
has to be settled by men who were not chosen with respect to 
their views on that particular question, while in England a 
new election can be held with direct reference to the special 
issue at hand. 

The smooth working of the British cabinet system may be 
attributed, partly at least, to the fact that during the nine- 
teenth century there were only two political parties repre- 
sented in Parliament, aside from the small Irish group. There 
were the Conservatives, who dropped the old name of “Tory” 
after the first parliamentary reform, and the Liberals, who 
abandoned the name ‘‘Whig” about the same time. The lead- 
ers of the former party came principally from the aristocracy 
and the landed proprietors, while the latter found its chiefs 
among the middle classes. The two parties were alternately in 
power; both of them had experienced leaders; and it was an 
easy matter at any time to transfer the government control 
from one to the other. 

Nevertheless the reader will ask, How was it that the British 
government could be so democratic and still retain in its upper 
house a body of hereditary peers responsible to no constitu- 
ents? The explanation is that the House of Commons, by rea- 
son of its ancient and exclusive right of initiating all money 
bills, could control the king and force him, if necessary, to 
create enough new peers to pass any measure blocked by 
the House of Lords. In practice the king did not have to 
do more than threaten such a measure to bring the House of 
Lords to terms. 

Although many bills were defeated in the House of Lords 
during the nineteenth century, a sort of constitutional under- 
standing grew up that the upper house should yield to an un- 
mistakable and definite expression of public opinion in favor 
of a measure which it had originally opposed. However, the 
House of Lords, which had been bitterly attacked during the 
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nineteenth century, finally became so unpopular during the 
opening years of the twentieth century that in 1911 its power 
permanently to block measures adopted by the House of Com- 
mons was taken away. The events which led to this impor- 
tant change in the British constitution will be discussed in 
Volume II, along with other reforms not connected with the 
extension of the suffrage and ministerial control, which have 
been the subject of the foregoing sections. 


THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY IN CENTRAL EUROPE 
(1815-1848 ) 


Even in Germany and Austria, where Metternich was so long 
the master of affairs, discontent with the government could 
not be suppressed. The liberals and the progressive parties in 
Germany were sadly disappointed by the failure of the Con- 
gress of Vienna to weld Germany into a really national state. 
They were troubled, too, by the delay of the king of Prussia 
in granting the constitution that he had promised to his sub- 
jects. Other indications were not wanting that the German 
princes were as yet unready to give up their former despotic 
power and adopt the principles of the French Revolution ad- 
vocated by the liberals. The “League of Virtue,” which had 
been formed after the disastrous battle of Jena to arouse and 
keep alive the zeal of the nation for expelling the invader, 
began to be reénforced, about 1815, by student associations 
organized by those who had returned to their studies after 
the war of independence. The students denounced the reac- 
tionary party in their meetings, and drank to the freedom of 
Germany. 

On October 18, 1817, they held a celebration in the castle of 
the Wartburg, to commemorate both Luther’s revolt and the 
anniversary of the battle of Leipzig. Speeches were made in 
honor of the brave men who had fallen in the war of independ- 
ence; and of the grand duke of Weimar, the first of the North 
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German princes to give his people a constitution. The day 
closed with the burning of certain reactionary pamphlets. 

This innocent burst of enthusiasm excited great apprehen- 
sion in the minds of the conservative statesmen of Europe, 
of whom Metternich was, of course, the leader. The murder 
by Sand, a fanatical student, of a journalist, Kotzebue, who 
was supposed to have influenced the Tsar to desert his former 
liberal policy, cast further discredit upon the liberal party. It 
also gave Metternich an opportunity to emphasize the terrible 
results which he anticipated would come from the students’ 
associations, liberal governments, and freedom of the press. 

The extreme phase in the progress of reaction in Germany 
was reached when, with this murder as an excuse, Metternich 
called together the representatives of the larger states of the 
confederation at Karlsbad in August, 1819. Here a series of 
resolutions were drawn up with the aim of checking the free 
expression of opinions hostile to existing institutions, and of 
discovering and bringing to justice the revolutionists who were 
alleged to exist in dangerous numbers. These ‘“‘Karlsbad Res- 
olutions” were laid before the diet of the confederation by 
Austria and adopted, though not without protest. 

They provided that there should be a special official in each 
university to watch the professors. Should any of them be 
found “abusing their legitimate influence over the youthful 
mind and propagating harmful doctrines hostile to the public 
order or subversive of the existing governmental institutions,” 
the offenders were to lose their positions. The General Stu- 
dents’ Union, which was suspected of being too revolutionary, 
was to be suppressed. Moreover, no newspaper, magazine, or 
pamphlet was allowed to go to press without the previous ap- 
proval of government officials, who were to determine whether 
it contained anything tending to foster discontent with the 
government. Lastly, a special commission was appointed to 
investigate the revolutionary conspiracies which Metternich 
and his sympathizers thought existed throughout Germany. 
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The attack upon the freedom of the press, and especially 
the interference with the liberty of teaching in the great insti- 
tutions of learning which were already becoming the home of 
the highest scholarship in the world, scandalized all the pro- 
gressive spirits in Germany. Yet no successful protest was 
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raised, and Germany as a whole acquiesced for a generation 
in Metternich’s system of discouraging reform of every kind. 

Nevertheless, important progress was achieved in southern 
Germany. As early as 1818 the king of Bavaria granted his 
people a constitution in which he stated their rights and 
admitted them to a share in the government by establishing 
a parliament. His example was followed within two years by 
the rulers of Baden, Wiirttemberg, and Hesse. Another im- 
portant change was the gradual formation of a customs union, 
which permitted goods to be sent freely from one German 
state to another without the payment of duties at each bound- 
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ary line. This economic confederation, of which Prussia was 
the head and from which Austria was excluded, yielded some 
of the advantages of a political union and was a harbinger of 
the future German Empire. 


THE FALL oF METTERNICH (1848) 


When Metternich heard of the February revolution of 1848 
in France, he declared that “Europe finds herself today in 
the presence of a second 1793.” This was not true, however. 
It was no longer necessary for France to promote liberal ideas 
by force of arms, as in 1793. For sixty years ideas of reform 
had been spreading in Europe, and by the year 1848 there 
were many representatives of democratic and national ideas 
from Berlin to Palermo. The Europe of 1848 was no longer 
the Europe of 1793. 

The overthrow of Louis Philippe encouraged the opponents 
of Metternich in Germany, Austria, and Italy to attempt to 
make an end of his system at once and forever. In view of 
the important part that Austria had played in central Europe 
since the fall of Napoleon I, it was inevitable that she should 
appear the chief barrier to the attainment of national unity and 
liberal government in Italy and Germany. As ruler of Lom- 
bardy and Venetia she practically controlled Italy, and as pre- 
siding member of the German Confederation she had been able 
to keep even Prussia in line. It is not strange that Austria 
felt that she could make no concessions to the spirit of nation- 
ality ; for the territories belonging to the House of Hapsburg, 
some twenty in number, were inhabited by four different races : 
Germans, Slavs, Hungarians, and Italians. The Slavs (espe- 
cially the Bohemians) and the Hungarians longed for national 
independence, as well as the Italians. 

On March 13, 1848, the populace of Vienna rose in revolt 
against their old-fashioned government. Metternich fled, and 
all his schemes for opposing reform appeared to have come 
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to naught. Before the end of the month the helpless Austrian 
emperor had given his permission to the kingdoms of Hungary 
and Bohemia to draw up constitutions for themselves incor- 
porating the longed-for reforms (equality of all classes in the 
matter of taxation, religious freedom, the liberty of the press, 
and the rest) and providing that both countries should have 
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THE VARIOUS RACES OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


a parliament of their own, which should meet annually. The 
Austrian provinces were promised similar advantages. None 
of them, however, showed any desire to throw off their alle- 
giance to the Austrian ruler. 

The rising in northern Italy, on the contrary, was directed to 
that particular end. Immediately on the news of Metternich’s 
fall the Milanese expelled the Austrian troops from their city, 
and soon Austria had evacuated a great part of Lombardy. 
The Venetians followed the lead of Milan and set up a republic 
once more. The Milanese, anticipating a struggle, appealed 
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to Charles Albert, king of Sardinia, for aid. By this time a 
great part of Italy was in revolt. Constitutions were granted 
in Naples, Rome, Tuscany, and Piedmont by their rulers. The 
king of Sardinia was forced by public opinion to assume the 
leadership in the attempt to expel the interloping Austria and 
ultimately, perhaps, to found some sort of Italian state which 
should satisfy the longings for national unity. The Pope and 
even the Bourbon king of Naples were induced to consent 
to the arming and dispatch of troops in the cause of Italian 
freedom, and Italy began its first war for independence. 

The crisis at home and the Italian war made it impossible 
for Austria to prevent the progress of revolution in Germany. 
So spontaneous was the movement that before the fall of 
Metternich attempts at reform had begun in Baden, Wirt- 
temberg, Bavaria, and Saxony. Now that Austria was hope- 
lessly embarrassed, the opportunity seemed to have come for 
reorganizing the German Confederation. 

The king of Prussia suddenly reversed his policy of obe- 
dience to Austria and determined to take the lead in Germany. 
He agreed to summon an assembly to draw up a constitution 
for Prussia. Moreover, a great national assembly was con- 
voked at Frankfurt to draft a new constitution for Germany. 

By the end of March, 1848, the prospects of reform were 
bright indeed. Hungary and Bohemia had been guaranteed 
constitutional independence; the Austrian provinces awaited 
their promised constitutions; Lombardy and Venetia had de- 
clared their independence of Austria; four Italian states had 
obtained their longed-for constitutions, and all were ready for 
a war with Austria; Prussia was promised a constitution; 
and, lastly, the national assembly at Frankfurt was about to 
prepare a constitution for a united Germany. 

The moderate reformers who had gained these seeming 
victories had, however, only just reached the most difficult 
part of their task. They had two kinds of enemies, who ab- 
horred each other but who effectually combined to undo the 
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work of the moderates. These were, first, the conservative 
party, represented by Austria and the Italian rulers, who had 
been forced most reluctantly to grant constitutions to their 
subjects; secondly, the radicals, who were not satisfied with 
the prospect of liberal monarchy but desired a republican 
or socialistic form of government. While the princes were 
recovering from the astonishing humiliations of March, the 
radicals began to discredit the revolutionary movement and 
alienate public opinion by impracticable programs and the 
murder of hostile ministers. 

Although for the moment Austria’s chief danger seemed to 
lie in Italy, which was the only one of her dependencies that 
had actually taken up arms against her, the Italians had been 
unable to drive out the Austrian army under the indomitable 
general Radetzky. Charles Albert of Sardinia found himself 
almost unsupported by the other Italian states. The best allies 
of Austria were the absence of united action on the part of 
the Italians, and the jealousy and indifference that they showed 
as soon as war had actually begun. The Pope decided that 
his mission was one of peace and that he could not afford to 
join in a war against Austria, the stoutest supporter of the 
Roman Church. The king of Naples easily found a pretext 
for recalling the troops that public opinion had compelled 
him to send to the aid of the king of Sardinia. Charles Albert 
was defeated at Custozza, July 25, 1848, and was compelled 
to sign a truce with Austria and to withdraw his forces from 
Lombardy. 

The Italian republicans, who had imputed to Charles Albert 
merely personal motives in his efforts to free Italy, now at- 
tempted to carry out their own program. Florence, as well as 
Venice, proclaimed itself a republic. At Rome the liberal and 
enlightened Rossi, whom the Pope had put at the head of 
affairs, was assassinated in November just as he was ready to 
promulgate his reforms. Pius IX fled from the city and put 
himself under the protection of the king of Naples. A : waa 
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tional assembly was then convoked by the revolutionists, and 
in February, 1849, under the influence of Mazzini, it declared 
the temporal power of the Pope abolished and proclaimed a 
Roman republic. 


AusTRIA REESTABLISHES HER CONTROL (1849) 


Meanwhile the conditions in Austria began to be favorable 
to a reéstablishment of the emperor’s former influence. Race 
rivalry proved his friend in his Austrian domains just as re- 
publicanism tended to his ultimate advantage in Italy. The 
Czechs in Bohemia hated the Germans in 1848, much as 
they had hated them during the time of Huss. The German 
part of the population naturally opposed the plan of making 
Bohemia practically independent of the government at Vienna, 
for it was to German Vienna that they were wont to look for 
protection against the enterprises of their Czechish fellow 
countrymen. The Germans wanted to send delegates to the 
Frankfurt convention and to maintain the union between Bo- 
hemia and the German states. 

The Czechs determined to offset the movement toward Ger- 
man consolidation by a Pan-Slavic congress, which was to 
bring together the various discontented Slavic peoples com- 
prised in the Austrian Empire. To this assembly, which met in 
Prague in June, 1848, came delegates from the Czechs, Mora- 
vians, Slovaks, and the Polish population in the north, and 
the Serbians and Croatians in the south. Its deliberations were 
interrupted by an insurrection that broke out among the people 
of Prague and gave the commander of the Austrian forces a suf- 
ficient excuse for intervening. He established a military govern- 
ment, and the prospect of independence for Bohemia vanished. 
This was Austria’s first real victory over the revolution. 

The eastern and southern portions of the Hapsburg domains 
were no more homogeneous than were the west and the north. 
When a constitution was granted to Hungary, it was inevitable 
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that the races which the Hungarians (Magyars) had long dom- 
inated should begin to consider how they might gain the right 
to govern themselves. The Slavs inhabiting Carniola, Carin- 
thia, Istria, Croatia, Slavonia, Bosnia, and Serbia had long 
meditated upon the possibility of a united Slavic kingdom in 
the south. Both the Serbians and the Croatians under Hun- 
garian authority now revolted against the government at 
Budapest, fearing that the establishment of Hungarian inde- 
pendence would put them at the mercy of the Magyars. 

In October, 1848, the radical party rose in Vienna as it had 
in Paris after the deposition of Louis Philippe. The minister 
of war was brutally murdered, and the emperor fled. The city 
was, however, besieged by the same commander who had put 
down the insurrection in Prague, and was forced to surrender. 
The imperial government was now in a position still further to 
strengthen itself. The emperor, a notoriously inefficient per- 
son, was forced to abdicate (December 2, 1848) in favor of 
his youthful nephew, Francis Joseph I, who ruled for sixty- 
eight years. Moreover, a new Metternich appeared in the per- 
son of Schwarzenberg. 

A vigorous campaign was begun against Hungary, which, 
under the influence of the patriotic Kossuth, had deposed its 
Hapsburg king, declared itself an independent republic, and 
chosen him president. The Tsar placed his forces at the dis- 
posal of Francis Joseph, and, menaced by an army of one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand Russians, who marched in from the 
east, the Hungarians were compelled, by the middle of Au- 
gust, 1849, tosurrender. Austria took terrible vengeance upon 
the rebels. Thousands were hanged, shot, and imprisoned, and 
many, including Kossuth, fled to the United States or else- 
where. But within a few years (1866) Hungary won its inde- 
pendence by peaceful measures, and it was able to assume the 
same footing as the western dominions of Francis Joseph in the 
dual federation of Austria-Hungary (see pages 555ff.). 


1This ambition was realized only after the World War, in 1918. 
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It remained for Austria to reéstablish her prestige in Italy 
and in the German Confederation. In March, 1849, Charles 
Albert renewed the war which had been discontinued after 
the defeat at Custozza. The campaign lasted but five days 
and closed with his crushing and definitive defeat at Novara 
(March 23), which put an end to the hopes of Italian liberty 
for the time being. Charles Albert abdicated in favor of his 
son, Victor Emmanuel, who was destined before many years 
to become king of Italy. 

After bringing the king of Sardinia to terms, Austria pushed 
southward, reéstablishing the old order as she went. The 
ephemeral Italian republics were unable to offer any effectual 
resistance. The former rulers were restored in Rome, Tuscany, 
and Venice, and the constitutions were swept away from one 
end of the peninsula to the other, except in Piedmont, the most 
important part of the king of Sardinia’s realms. There Victor 
Emmanuel not only maintained the representative government 
introduced by his father, but, by summoning to his councils 
men known throughout Italy for their liberal sentiments, he 
prepared to lead Italy once more against her foreign oppressors. 


FAILURE TO RECONSTRUCT GERMANY 


In Germany, as elsewhere, Austria profited by the dissen- 
sions among her opponents. On May 18, 1848, the national 
assembly, consisting of nearly six hundred representatives of 
the German people, had met at Frankfurt. It immediately 
undertook the consideration of a new constitution that should 
_ satisfy the popular longings for a great, free German state to 
be governed by and for the people. But what were to be the 
confines of this new German state? The confederation of 1815 
did not include all the German subjects of Prussia and did 
include the heterogeneous western possessions of Austria, — 
Bohemia and Moravia, for example, where a great part of the 
people were Slavs. There was no hesitation in deciding that all 
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the Prussian territories should be admitted to the new union. 
As it appeared impossible to exclude Austria altogether, the 
assembly agreed to include those parts of her territory which 
had belonged to the confederation formed in 1815. This deci- 
sion rendered the task of founding a real German state practi- 
cally impossible; for the new union was to include two great 
European powers who might at any moment become rivals, 
since Prussia would hardly consent to be led forever by Aus- 
tria. So heterogeneous a union could only continue to be, as 
it had been, a loose confederation of practically independent 
princes. 

In spite of her partiality for the old union, Austria was un- 
able to prevent the assembly from completing its new constitu- 
tion. This document provided that there should be an emperor 
at the head of the government, and that exalted office was 
tendered to the king of Prussia. Frederick William IV had 
been alienated from the liberal cause, which he had at first 
espoused, by an insurrection in Berlin. He was, moreover, 
timid and conservative at heart; he hated revolution and 
doubted whether the national assembly had any right to con- 
fer the imperial title. He also greatly respected Austria, and 
felt that a war with her, which was likely to ensue if he ac- 
cepted the crown, would be not only dangerous to Prussia, 
since Francis Joseph could rely upon the assistance of the Tsar, 
but dishonorable as well, in Austria’s present embarrassment. 
So he refused the imperial title and announced his rejection of 
the new constitution (March, 1849). 

This decision rendered the year’s work of the national as- 
sembly fruitless, and its members gradually dispersed, with the 
exception of the radicals, who made a last desperate effort to 
found a republic. Austria now insisted upon the reéstablish- 
ment of the old diet, and nearly came to war with Prussia over 
the policy to be pursued. Hostilities were averted only by the 
ignominious submission of Prussia to the demands of Austria 
in 1850, 
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Although the revolutions of 1848 seem futile enough when 
viewed from the standpoint of the hopes of March, they left 
some important indications of progress. The king of Prussia 
soon granted his country a constitution which, with some modi- 
fications, served Prussia down to the end of the World War. 
Piedmont also had obtained a constitution. The internal re- 
forms, which these countries speedily introduced, prepared 
them to head once more, and this time with success, a move- 
ment for national unity. Finally there was a general abolition 
of serfdom in the Hapsburg dominions. 

It will be noted that the Revolution of 1848 aimed to do 
more than the French Revolution of 1789. Not only was the 
national question (see following chapter) everywhere an im- 
portant one, but there were plans for the economic reorganiza- 
tion of society. It was no longer simply a matter of abolishing 
the remnants of feudalism and insuring equal rights to all and 
the participation of the more prosperous classes in the govern- 
ment: those who lived by the labor of their hands and were 
employed in the vast industries that had developed with the 
application of steam machinery to manufacture also had their 
spokesmen. The relation of the State to the industrial classes, 
and that of capital to labor, had emerged as vital problems. In 
1851 Austria had once more, in spite of the greatest obstacles, 
reéstablished the system of Metternich. But this victory was 
of short duration, and it was her last. 

The progress of democratic government in central Europe 
was, after the Revolution of 1848, closely associated with the 
aspiration to national unity in Germany, Italy, Austria, Hun- 
gary, and elsewhere. Therefore the constitutional changes in 
these countries will be described in the next chapter in con- 
nection with the unification of Italy and of Germany and 
the establishment of the Austro-Hungarian dual federation. 


CHAPTER XIV 
GROWTH OF NATIONAL FEELING 


RIsE oF NATIONALISM 


Closely associated with the awakening of the masses which 
we call the rise of democracy was another profound change in 
European affairs—the awakening of nationalism. If peoples 
were to govern themselves, should not each race have its own 
government? The question grew inevitably out of the prin- 
ciples of the French Revolution. Before that Revolution kings 
went to war without consulting their subjects, and made ar- 
rangements with other monarchs in regard to the distribution, 
division, and annexation of territory without asking the con- 
sent of those who lived in the regions involved. Practically no 
attention was paid to differences in race; for kings gladly added 
to their realms any lands they could gain by conquest, nego- 
tiation, marriage, or inheritance regardless of the particular 
kind of subjects that they might bring under their scepters. 
Louis XIV attempted to unite the Austrian Netherlands with 
France, although a great part of the people spoke Flemish; 
and he claimed the Palatinate, where German was spoken. 
Frederick the Great was willing to have Poles among his sub- 
jects as well as Silesians, and Austria added Italian Lombardy 
on the south and Polish Galicia on the north. There was, 
indeed, no reason why the people should be consulted; for the 
government was vested in the kings, who were responsible 
not to them but to God alone. When the people of Tuscany 
woke up to find themselves under a duke of Lorraine instead of 
the House of Medici, they had no more right to complain than 
a herd of cattle which is sold to a new owner. 
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Bishop Bossuet’s notions of the divine right of kings, which 
he based on the Bible’s account of the Hebrew rulers, were 
still good enough for Prince Metternich in 1815 and for many 
among the nobility and clergy; but the French Declaration of 
the Rights of Man in 1789 had proclaimed, “under the aus- 
pices of the Supreme Being,” that the law was the expression 
of the general will and that every citizen had a right, person- 
ally or through his representatives, to participate in its forma- 
tion. The king and his officials were made responsible for 
their public acts not to God but to the people. This idea that 
the nation had a right to control the making of the laws and 
the granting of the taxes, and to choose or depose its ruler, who 
was responsible to it, served to arouse a general interest in 
political questions, which could not possibly have developed so 
long as people were content to believe that God had excluded 
them from all participation in affairs of State. Political leaders 
appeared, the newspapers began to discuss public questions, 
and political societies were formed. 

The leaders of the French Revolution had not, however, 
been much interested in nationality. They believed that they 
had discovered a system of government, based upon the eternal 
rights of man, which was suited by nature to all peoples. The 
French Convention had promised to aid any people which 
wished to free itself from the tyranny of a despot. They 
showed no inclination to distinguish very carefully between 
Frenchmen, Dutchmen, Germans, Swiss, or Italians. 

Napoleon was also indifferent to nationalism; and his arbi- 
trary policy in setting up and pulling down monarchies, and 
in remodeling the states of Europe to suit his fancy, was 
simply a new, bewildering illustration of the arrogant habits of 
Louis XIV, Frederick the Great, and Catherine. But the op- 
position that it called forth, first in Spain and then in Prussia, 
indicated that the rulers in the nineteenth century would be 
compelled to consider the sentiments of the people they gov- 
erned as well as their own individual interests. The various 
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nations became more and more keenly conscious that each had 
its own language and traditions which made it different from 
other peoples. Patriotic orators in Germany, Italy, and Greece 
recalled the glorious past of the ancient Germans, Romans, 
and Hellenes with a view to stimulating this enthusiasm. 

National feeling may be defined as a general recognition that 
a people should have a government suited to its particular 
traditions and needs, and should be ruled by its own native 
officials, and that (if nations were entitled to political rights, 
as the French Revolution had taught) it was wrong for one 
people to be dominated by another, or for a monarch to di- 
vide, redistribute, and transfer territories with no regard to the 
wishes of the inhabitants, merely so as to provide some landless 
prince with a patrimony. 

In making the settlement of 1815 the statesmen at Vienna 
worked according to the traditional rules, disregarding utterly 
the claims of nations and races for independence and self- 
government. They united the French-speaking Belgians with 
the Dutch in order to form a buffer state against France and 
prevent the French from dominating the Channel ports. They 
found the Italians divided into many states and left them 
divided. They found Poland split into three parts, and they 
rejected the idea of reuniting them. They found Germany 
broken into some forty monarchies and free cities, and refused 
to consolidate them, although they could not restore the mar- 
velous anarchy which Napoleon had destroyed by the sword. 
They saw the Austrian emperor dominating people of ten 
or twelve different nationalities—Germans, Czechs, Slovaks, 
Magyars, Serbs, Ruthenians, Poles, Slovenians, Croats; and 
they strengthened rather than weakened his grip upon them. 
But their work could not last. They could not by mere treaties 
check the spirit of nationalism, and within sixty years most 
of their grand designs had been frustrated. 
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EsTABLISHMENT OF THE KINGDOM OF BELGIUM 


The revolution of 1830 in France was the signal for an out- 
break in the former Austrian Netherlands, where many griev- 
ances had developed since the Congress of Vienna united the 
region with the Dutch Netherlands under William I (of the 
old House of Orange). In the first place, the inhabitants of 
his southern provinces were dissatisfied with William’s govern- 
ment. He had granted a constitution to his entire kingdom on 
the model of the French Charter; but many objected to his 
making the ministers responsible to himself instead of to the 
parliament, and also to the restricted suffrage which excluded 
all but the richest men from the right to vote. Although the 
southern provinces had over a million more inhabitants than 
the Dutch portion of the kingdom, they had only an equal 
number of representatives. Moreover, the Dutch monopolized 
most of the offices and conducted the government in their own 
interests. 

There were religious difficulties as well. The southern proy- 
inces were Catholic; the northern, mainly Protestant. The king 
was a Protestant, and took advantage of his position to convert 
Catholics to his own faith; he instituted Protestant inspectors 
for Catholic schools and founded a college of philosophy at 
Louvain, where all candidates for the priesthood were com- 
pelled to study. 

Louis Philippe had been seated on his throne only a few 
days when the agitation over these grievances broke out into 
open revolt at Brussels. The revolution spread; a provisional 
government was set up; and on October 4, 1830, it declared, 
“The province of Belgium, detached from Holland by force, 
shall constitute an independent state.” The declaration was 
soon followed by the meeting of a congress to establish a per- 
manent form of government. This assembly drew up a consti- 
tution based on the idea of the sovereignty of the people, and 
decided that the head of the new government should be a 
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king constrained by oath to observe the laws adopted by the 
people. The Belgians were therefore very much in the same 
position as the English in 1688 when they made William of 
Orange their king on their own terms. They finally chose as 
their sovereign Leopold of Coburg, and in July, 1831, he was 
crowned king of the new state.* 

As the independence of Belgium broke in upon the settle- 
ment of 1815, and a threatened union with France alarmed 
England, the affairs of the little realm were made the subject 
of important international conferences. Indeed, it was only 
with the sanction of the chief European powers that Belgium 
was permitted to retain her independence and choose a sover- 
eign. Finally, in 1839, the king of Holland was forced to accept 
the inevitable in a final treaty of peace and amity. Among the 
terms of the settlement was a provision respecting Belgian 
neutrality signed by England, Russia, Austria, France, and 
Prussia. This treaty of neutrality, destined to be so famous in 
history, bound the signatory powers to respect the territorial 
integrity of Belgium and pledged them not to violate it or make 
war upon Belgian soil. At the time the treaty was signed its 
fateful significance was not fully appreciated. Lord Palmer- 
ston, who signed the treaty for Great Britain, said a few years 
later, of neutralization in general, “It has been agreed by 
treaty that Belgium and Switzerland should be declared neu- 
tral; but I am not disposed to attach very much importance 
to such engagements, for the history of the world shows that 
when a quarrel arises and a nation makes war and thinks it 

1The constitution which the Belgians drew up for themselves in 1831, with 
some modifications, is the basis of their government today. The chief problems 
of the little realm were the contest for nonsectarian education, the extension 
of the suffrage, and the growth of socialism. The loss of Belgium made no im- 
portant change in the government of the Netherlands. In 1848 King William II 
was forced to grant his subjects a new and enlightened constitution in place of 
the charter which he had issued some thirty years before. On the death of Wil- 
liam III in 1890 his daughter Wilhelmina came to the throne; and as the grand 


duchy of Luxemburg was hereditary only in the male line, it passed to a relative 
of the deceased king, the duke of Nassau. 
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advantageous to traverse with its army such neutral terri- 
tory, the declarations of neutrality are not apt to be very reli- 
giously respected.” The prophecy proved to be true. In 1914 
the German chancellor declared the old pledge of neutrality to 
be a “mere scrap of paper” as compared with a war between 
his country and England. 


CAVOUR AND ITALIAN UNITY 


The efforts of the Italian liberals to expel Austria from the 
peninsula and establish constitutional governments in the vari- 
ous Italian states in 1848 utterly failed, and for many years 
it seemed as if the former political conditions were to be main- 
tained indefinitely. The king of Naples broke all the promises 
which he had made to his subjects, revoked the constitution 
which he had granted, and imprisoned, exiled, or, in some cases, 
executed the revolutionists. The Pope, with the assistance of 
France, Austria, Naples, and Spain, was able to destroy the 
Roman republic which had been set up, and place the govern- 
ment again in the hands of the ecclesiastics. In northern Italy, 
Austria was once more in control, and she found faithful ad- 
herents in the rulers of Modena, Parma, and Tuscany, who 
looked to her for continued support. The leading spirits of the 
revolution who had escaped prison or death fled to foreign 
countries to await a more auspicious opportunity to reach their 
ends; for they did not surrender the hope that Austria would 
sometime be driven from their country, and that all the Italian 
states would be brought together into a federation, or perhaps 
united into a single monarchy or republic. 

However, those who had been interested, since the fall of 
Napoleon I, in promoting Italian independence and liberty dif- 
fered from one another as to the best way in which to make 
Italy a nation. There were the republicans, who became more 
and more disgusted with monarchy, and believed that nothing 
could be accomplished until the various rulers gave way to 
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a great democratic republic, which should revall the ancient 
glories of Rome; others were confident that an enlightened 
Pope could form an Italian federation, of which he should be 
the head; lastly, there was a practical party, the adherents of 
which placed their hopes in the king of Sardinia, who seemed 
to be the natural leader in the emancipation of Italy. Little as 
the Revolution of 1848 had accomplished, it had at least given 
Sardinia a young and energetic king and a new constitution. 
Among the republican leaders the most conspicuous was the 
delicately organized and highly endowed Giuseppe Mazzini. 
Born in 1805, he had, as he tells us, become a republican on 
hearing his father discuss the achievements of the French Rev- 
olution, and had read eagerly the old French newspapers which 
~ he found hidden behind the medical books in his father’s li- 
brary. He joined the secret society of the Carbonari, and in 
1830 was caught by the police and imprisoned in the fortress of 
Savona, west of Genoa. Here he arranged a secret code, which 
enabled him to keep in communication with the revolutionists. 
Becoming disgusted with both the inefficiency and the silly 
mystery of the Carbonari, Mazzini planned a new association, 
which he called Young Italy. This aimed to bring about 
the regeneration of Italy through the education of young men 
in lofty republican principles. Mazzini had no confidence in 
princes or in foreign aid. ‘We are of the people, and will 
treat with the people. They will understand us,” he said. He 
believed that every nation was destined by the laws of God 
and humanity to form a community of free and equal brothers, 
and that true sovereignty resided essentially in the people. He 
urged that all the Italians should be brought together into a 
single republic, for he feared that any form of federation would 
leave the country too weak to resist the constant interference 
of neighboring nations. Mazzini was not a man to organize a 
successful revolution, but he inspired the young Italians with 
almost religious enthusiasm for the cause of Italy’s liberation. 
His writings, which were widely read, created a feeling of 
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loyalty to a common country among the patriots who were 
scattered throughout the various Italian states. 

The priest and theologian Gioberti, while he dreamed of a 
new Italy, placed his hopes, not in a republic in which the 
common man should have a voice in the conduct of the gov- 
ernment, but in a federation of princes under that most an- 
cient of all Italian princes, the bishop of Rome. And when 
Pius IX, upon his accession in 1846, immediately began to 
consult the interests and wishes of his people by admitting 
laymen to his councils and tribunals, subjecting priests to tax- 
ation, granting greater liberty to the press, and even protest- 
ing against Austrian encroachments, there seemed to be some 
ground for the belief that the Pope might take the lead in the 
regeneration of Italy. But he soon grew suspicious of the 
liberals, and the revolution at Rome and his temporary exile 
from the city in 1848 completely alienated him from the pop- 
ular movement. 

The future, however, belonged neither to the republicans 
nor to the papal party, but to those who looked to the king 
of Sardinia to bring about the unification of Italy. Only under 
his leadership was there any prospect of ousting Austria, and 
until that was done no independent union could possibly be 
formed. Practical men therefore began to turn to the young 
Victor Emmanuel, whose devotion to the cause of freedom in 
the war with Austria in 1848, and whose frank acceptance of 
the principles of constitutional government, distinguished him 


1Some notion of the fervid eloquence and vague ideas of Gioberti may be 
gained from the following: “Let the nations then turn their eyes to Italy, their 
ancient and loving mother, who will be the source of their regeneration. Italy 
is the organ of the supreme reason, . . . the fountain, rule, and guardian of 
reason and eloquence everywhere; for there resides the Head that rules, the Arm 
that moves, the Tongue that commands, and the Heart that animates Christian- 
ity at large. . . . As Rome is the seat of Christian wisdom, Piedmont is today 
the principal fortress of Italian military strength. Seated on the slopes of the 
Alps as a wedge between Austria and France, and as a guard to the peninsula 
of which it is the vestibule and peristyle, it is destined to watch from its moun- 
tains and crush in its ravines every foreign aggressor.” 
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from all the other rulers of Italy. His father, Charles Albert, 
had granted Piedmont a constitution in 1848, which provided 
for a parliament with two houses and a responsible ministry. 
This constitution (which was later to become that of a united 
Italy) Victor Emmanuel maintained in spite of Austria’s de- 
mand that he suppress it. 

Although not a man of great brilliance or energy, Victor 
Emmanuel was possessed of good judgment and of no little 
administrative capacity. He was wise enough to call to his 
aid one of the most distinguished of modern statesmen, Camille 
Benso, better known as the “Count of Cavour,” who had long 
been an advocate both of constitutional government and of 
Italian unity. Cavour, who was born in 1810, had given much 
attention to agriculture and political economy. He had gone 
to France and had then spent some time on an English estate 
studying agricultural methods. He visited the factories, in- 
spected the latest machinery, studied the operation of the 
English poor laws and prison reforms, and became in the 
process a warm admirer of the English system of government. 

Upon his return to Piedmont, Cavour began immediately 
to advocate those reforms which alone could secure the unity 
and the independence of Italy. He proposed a great network 
of railways, radiating from the city of Rome and binding to- 
gether the entire peninsula. He founded a newspaper called 
The Resurrection, for the purpose of furthering the cause of 
independence and reform. Although an object of hatred to the 
conservatives, he gained a large following among the liberal- 
minded. He was not discouraged by the outcome of the conflict 
with Austria in 1848 and became a member of the chamber of 
representatives under the new constitution. In 1852 he was 
selected by the king as prime minister and found himself at 
last in a position to carry out his convictions. 

Sardinia was a rather insignificant kingdom when compared 
with the more important countries of Europe. It had a popu- 
lation of less than five millions and consisted of four distinct 
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regions which were more or less hostile to one another. The 
heart of the kingdom was Piedmont, an agricultural district 
inhabited by a haughty aristocracy and a mass of ignorant 
peasantry, who spoke a peculiar Italian dialect and were re- 
garded by the remainder of Italy as a half-foreign people. To 
the northwest of Piedmont lay Savoy, consisting mainly of 
a lofty Alpine range, the valleys of which were inhabited by 
French-speaking peasants who were thoroughly under the con- 
trol of the clergy and nobility, and who felt no natural inter- 
est in Italian unity or even in the reform of the kingdom of 
Sardinia, to which they seemed hardly to belong. Lying along 
the shores of the Mediterranean were the former possessions 
of the republic of Genoa, whose people had never become 
reconciled to their annexation to Piedmont in 1815. And lastly, 
far away in the Mediterranean lay the island of Sardinia, a 
barren region in a backward state of civilization. We have seen 
how the “‘deals” of the diplomats had created this kingdom. 

The task, therefore, which confronted Victor Emmanuel 
was a complicated one. He had to bind together the various 
parts of his own kingdom, and encourage the growth of a 
commercial and industrial class in order to balance the con- 
servatism of the nobility and clergy, while at the same time 
he sought to strengthen his army for the inevitable war against 
Austria. He and his minister Cavour determined to raise the 
kingdom to a position of importance in European affairs. 
They encouraged trade by concluding favorable commercial 
treaties, reduced the number of monasteries, steadily pro- 
moted the construction of railways, and increased the army. 

Yet Cavour did not sympathize with those enthusiasts who 
hoped that Italy would achieve unity without foreign aid. He 
knew that it was impossible to disregard the other powers of 
Europe, who had so long interfered freely in Italian affairs. 
He early declared, ‘Whether we like it or not, our destinies 
depend upon France; we must be her partner in the great 
game which will be played sooner or later in Europe.” 
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NAPOLEON III AND THE UNIFICATION OF ITALY 


An opportunity soon offered itself for Sardinia to become 
the ally of France. The Crimean War* had broken out in 1854 
between England and France, on the one side, and Russia on 
the other; and in 1855 Cavour signed an offensive and defen- 
sive alliance with France and sent troops to her aid in the 
Crimea. This gave him an opportunity to take part in the 
European congress which met in Paris in 1856 to conclude a 
peace. There he warned the powers that Austrian control in 
northern Italy was a menace to the security of Europe, and 
succeeded in enlisting the interest of Napoleon III in Italian 
affairs. It should be remembered that in his younger days the 
French emperor had sympathized with the Carbonari; more- 
over, he had a number of Italian relatives who besought his 
aid in forwarding the cause of Italian unity. 

There were other reasons, too, why Napoleon was ready to 
consider intervention in Italy. Like his distinguished uncle 
he was, after all, only a usurper. He knew that he could not 
rely upon mere tradition, but must maintain his popularity by 
deeds that should redound to the glory of France. A war with 
Austria for the liberation of the Italians—who, like the French, 
were a Latin race—would be popular, especially if France 
could thereby add a bit of territory to her realm and perhaps 
become the protector of the proposed Italian confederation. 
A conference was arranged between Napoleon and Cavour. 
Just what agreement was reached we do not know, but Napo- 
leon no doubt promised to come to the aid of the king of 
Sardinia should the latter find a pretense for going to war with 
Austria. Should they together succeed in expelling Austria 
from northern Italy, the king of Sardinia was to reward France 
by ceding to her Savoy and Nice, which belonged. to her geo- 
graphically and racially. 

By April, 1859, Victor Emmanuel had managed to HNN 

1See pages 606 f. 
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himself in a war with Austria. The French army promptly 
joined forces with the Piedmontese and defeated the Austrians 
at Magenta, and on June 8 Napoleon III and Victor Emmanuel 
entered Milan amid the rejoicings of the people. The Aus- 
trians managed the campaign very badly and were again de- 
feated at Solferino (June 24). 

Suddenly Europe was astonished to hear that a truce had 
been concluded, and that the preliminaries of a peace had 
been arranged which left Venetia in Austria’s hands, in spite of 
Napoleon III’s boast that he would free Italy to the Adriatic. 
The French emperor was shocked, however, by the horrors 
of a real battlefield; he believed, moreover, that it would re- 
quire three hundred thousand soldiers to drive the Austrians 
from their strongly fortified position, and he could not draw 
further upon the resources of France. Lastly, he had begun 
to fear that, in view of the growing enthusiasm which was 
manifesting itself throughout Italy for Piedmont, there was 
danger that it might succeed in forming a national kingdom 
so strong as to need no French protector. By leaving Venetia 
in the possession of Austria and by agreeing that Piedmont 
should be increased only by the incorporation of Lombardy 
and the little duchies of Parma and Modena, Napoleon III 
hoped to prevent the consolidation of Italy from proceeding 
too far. He had, however, precipitated changes which he 
was powerless to check. Italy was now ready to fuse into a 
single state. 

When war had broken out between Austria and Sardinia, 
the liberals in the duchies of Parma, Modena, Tuscany, and 
the Romagna (that portion of the papal possessions which lay 
farthest from Rome) had established provisional governments 
with a view to supporting Sardinia. During the months of 
August and September, 1859, the people in the three duchies 
declared in favor of the permanent expulsion of their respec- 
tive rulers and for annexation to the kingdom of Sardinia. 
An assembly in the Romagna repudiated the temporal rule of 
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the Pope and also expressed the wish to be joined to Sardinia. 
The customs lines were thereupon abolished between these 
several countries; they adopted the Sardinian constitution, 
and placed their postal service under the control of Sardinian 
officials. 

The king of Naples stubbornly refused either to form any 
kind of alliance with the king of Sardinia or to grant his peo- 
ple a constitution. Garibaldi thereupon determined that he 
would bring him to terms and pave the way for the union of 
southern Italy and Sicily with the expanding Sardinia. This 
bold sailor, warrior, and ardent revolutionist had long been 
following an adventurous career as a champion of republican 
liberty. He was born in Nice in 1807; while still a youth he 
joined Mazzini’s “Young Italy” and later took an active part 
in many revolutionary risings in Italy. As a sailor he visited 
various parts of the world and became interested in the po- 
litical struggles in South America, where he spent ten years 
fighting, as he believed, in the interests of the people. After 
the fall of the Roman republic which he helped to estab- 
lish in 1848, he went to the United States, where for a year 
or so he associated himself with a humble Florentine candle- 
maker on Staten Island; but he was back in Italy in time to 
lead a band of faithful followers against Austria in the war 
of 18509. 

After the premature conclusion of the war he determined to 
carry on the work of unifying Italy on his own responsibility, 
and accordingly set sail from Genoa for Sicily in May, 1860, 
with a band of a thousand “Red Shirts,” as his followers were 
called from their rough costume. He gained an easy victory 
over the few troops that the king of the Two Sicilies was able 
to send against him, and made himself dictator of the island in 
the name of Victor Emmanuel. He then crossed over to the 
mainland, and after a slight skirmish he was received in Naples 
with enthusiasm on September 7. 

While Garibaldi’s conquest of the kingdom of the Two 
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Sicilies in the name of Victor Emmanuel was by no means 
distasteful to Cavour, he was very apprehensive lest the policy 
of the radical republicans whom Garibaldi represented should 
lead Napoleon and Catholic Europe to interfere in the interest 
of the Pope, whose territories Garibaldi proposed next to oc- 
cupy. He therefore determined to intervene at this point, and 
dispatched an army into the Papal States with a view to get- 
ting control of the situation. 

The Pope’s forces, composed of Austrians, Irish, Belgians, 
and French, under a French commander, made only a feeble 
stand and were quickly dispersed. Nevertheless, Victor Em- 
manuel did not send his army to Rome itself, since it was 
too clear that Napoleon III, in view of the strong Catholic 
sentiment in France, could not possibly permit the occupation 
of the Pope’s capital. The French emperor agreed, however, 
to Sardinia’s annexation of the Marches and Umbria, that is, 
all the papal possessions except the Eternal City and the re- 
gion immediately surrounding it. 

When the Sardinian army moved on into the kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies, it easily overcame the slight resistance which 
the young king, Francis II, could offer. Victor Emmanuel and 
Garibaldi met in Naples, and on November 7, 1860, held a 
memorable conference. The king of Sardinia refused to grant 
the request of the revolutionary leader that he be made his 
representative in southern Italy. Garibaldi thereupon resigned 
his dictatorship and, refusing all honors and gifts, retired to 
his house and garden on the island of Caprera. A vote had 
already been taken, and the people of southern Italy had ex- 
pressed their desire to have the kingdom of the Two Sicilies 
added to that of Victor Emmanuel. 

In February, 1862, the first Italian parliament was opened at 
Turin. Its initial act was to proclaim Victor Emmanuel “King 
of Italy.” Yet the joy of the Italians over the realization of 
their hopes of unity and national independence was tempered 
by the fact that Austria still held Venice, one of the most 
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important and famous of the Italian provinces, and that the 
city of Rome and the neighboring district, which especially 
recalled Italy’s former greatness, were not yet included in 
the new kingdom. 


THE KINGDOM OF ITALY AFTER I861 


The fact that Italian unification was not complete did not 
cause the patriots to lose hope. In a debate in the very first 
parliament held in the new kingdom of Italy, Cavour directed 
the thoughts and energies of the nation to the recovery of 
both the “Eternal City and the Queen of the Adriatic.” ‘“Op- 
portunity,” he said, “matured by time, will open our way 
to Venice. In the meantime we think of Rome. ... To go 
to Rome is for the Italians not merely a right— it is an in- 
exorable necessity.” 

Meanwhile Pius IX stoutly resisted the pretensions of the 
newly established kingdom and entered a formal protest when 
the Italian parliament proclaimed Victor Emmanuel “King of 
Italy.” He declared that the ruler of Sardinia had forgotten 
every religious principle, despised every right, trampled every 
law under foot, and deprived the head of the Church of the 
most flourishing portions of his legitimate possessions. He 
therefore excommunicated the king and his ministers and 
declared the new constitution to be a creation of revolution, 
which was a thing to be struck down like a mad dog wherever 
it showed itself. Any temptation, however, that the Italians 
may have felt to add Rome to the kingdom of Italy was dis- 
couraged by the intervention of Napoleon III, who, at the 
instigation of the French Catholics, sent a French garrison to 
Rome with a view to protecting the Pope from attack. On the 
other hand, Napoleon sought to placate the Italians by advis- 
ing the emperor of Austria to cede Venetia to the new king- 
dom; but Francis Joseph not unnaturally refused his assent 
to a proposition which he regarded as dishonorable. 

Help, however, soon came from an unexpected quarter. In 
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the early months of 1866 Prussia and Austria were on the 
eve of war; and in order to gain the support of Italy, Prussia 
concluded a treaty with Victor Emmanuel in April of that 
year. When the war came in July, the Italians as well as the 
Prussians attacked Austria. The Italians were worsted in 
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the battle of Custozza, but the Prussians more than made up 
for this defeat by their memorable victory at Sadowa (see 
page 546). Thereupon Austria consented to cede Venetia to 
Napoleon III, with the understanding that he should transfer 
it to Italy. The efforts of the Italians to wrest Trent and 
Trieste from Austria failed, however; for their fleet was de- 
feated, and they were compelled to content themselves with 
Venetia, which they owed rather to the victories of others than 
to their own. 
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Four years later, when war broke out between France and 
Prussia, Napoleon III was compelled to withdraw the French 
garrison from Rome; and Victor Emmanuel, having nothing 
further to fear from French intervention, dispatched an ulti- 
matum to Pius IX, demanding that he make terms with the 
kingdom of Italy. The Pope refused; whereupon the Italian 
troops blew open the gates of the city and, without further 
violence, took possession of Rome, while the Pope withdrew 
to the Vatican and proclaimed himself the prisoner of the 
Italian government. The inhabitants, however, welcomed the 
invaders; and, by a vote of one hundred and thirty thousand 
to fifteen hundred, Rome and the remaining portions of the 
Papal States were formally annexed to the kingdom of Italy 
in January, 1871. 

Italy was at last free and united from the Alps to the sea, 
and, as King Victor Emmanuel said at the opening of the par- 
liament of 1871, “It remains only to make our country great 
and happy.” In 1871 the capital was transferred from Florence 
(where it had been established in 1865) to Rome, and the king 
made his solemn entry into the city, announcing to the people, 
*“We are at Rome and we shall remain here.” 

The constitution which had been drawn up for Sardinia in 
1848 had been accepted in succession by all the former Italian 
states. The king was to govern through a ministry responsible 
to a Chamber of Deputies elected by the people. Like the Eng- 
lish monarch, he had the power to veto measures, but never 
exercised it, and, as a rule, took no active part in the business 
of government, which he left to his ministers. He could, how- 
ever, make his influence felt in the selection of his cabinet and 
in foreign affairs. Besides the Chamber of Deputies, the Italian 
constitution provided for a Senate, composed of the princes of 
the royal family and an indefinite number of men, of at least 
forty years of age, whom the king appointed for life from 
among those persons who had distinguished themselves in the 
State, the Church, the army, the navy, or in letters or science. 
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The real power was vested in the Chamber of Deputies, which, 
like the English House of Commons, was supposed to control 
the appointment of ministers, determine the policy of the 
cabinet, and formulate all important laws. 

The suffrage, according to the terms of the original charter 
of Sardinia, which became the constitution of Italy, was limited 
to men over twenty-five years of age who paid at least eight 
dollars a year in direct taxes. Under this restriction there were 
only about six hundred thousand voters. This provision stood 
until 1882, when a new suffrage law reduced the age limit to 
twenty-one and cut down the tax requirement to about one 
half; these modifications increased the number of voters to 
about two millions. A further extension of the suffrage was 
made in 1895; but until the ballot reform that followed the 
World War, only about one third of the adult males enjoyed 
- the right to vote. 

After the World War, Italy fell under the dictatorial leader- 
ship of Mussolini, the chief of the Fascist party. This curious 
situation belongs to Volume IT. 

Even more difficult than the problem of the constitution for 
Italy was the settlement of the relations between the Italian 
government and the head of the Roman Catholic Church, who 
for a thousand years had regarded the city of Rome as his 
capital. By a law of May, 1871, the Pope was declared to 
enjoy perfect freedom in all his spiritual functions, and his 
person was made sacred and inviolable like that of the king. 
He was to continue to possess the honors and dignity of a 
sovereign prince, and to send and receive diplomatic agents 
like any other sovereign. Within the trifling domain which 
was left to him—the Vatican and Lateran palaces, Castel 
Gandolfo, and the gardens attached to them—he might live 
as an independent ruler, since no officer of the Italian govern- 
ment was permitted to enter these precincts on any business of 
State. In order to indemnify him decently for the loss of his 
possessions, the Italian government assigned him over six 
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hundred thousand dollars a year from the State treasury. The 
Pope, however, not only refused to accept this sum, but he 
persistently declined to recognize the Italian government, con- 
sidering himself the “prisoner” of a usurping power. 


PRUSSIA ASSUMES THE LEADERSHIP IN GERMANY 


The failure of the liberals to bring about the unity of Ger- 
many at the congress at Frankfurt in 1848 was due largely 
to the tenacity with which the numerous German rulers clung 
to their sovereignty and independence. No fond aspirations 
for national union formulated by an assembly of lawyers and 
professors could destroy the spirit of state sovereignty. How- 
ever, industry and commerce were silently but surely welding 
the German people into a nation. In 1835 the first railway line 
had been built, and the era of steam transportation inaugu- 
rated; a network of telegraph lines quickly brought the sepa- 
rate states into close and constant touch with one another; 
and the growth of machine industry compelled them to seek 
wider markets beyond their borders. A solid foundation for 
unity was thus laid by expanding business and the develop- 
ment of common interests. 

Statesmen as well as leaders in commerce and industry 
began shortly after the settlement of 1815 to realize the disas- 
trous effects of the existing division of Germany into numer- 
ous independent countries. Each of the thirty-eight states had 
its own customs line, which cut it off from its German neigh- 
bors as well as from foreigners. How this hampered trade 
can be readily seen by examining the map of Germany at that 
time. The duchy of Anhalt was almost completely surrounded 
by the territory of Prussia; the grand duchy of Oldenburg 
lay like a great wedge driven into the kingdom of Hanover, 
having its only outlet on the North Sea; the grand duchy of 
Hesse was broken in twain by a narrow strip of the electorate 
of Hesse; and the important kingdom of Wiirttemberg was 
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surrounded by Baden and Bavaria. Had one traveled in a 
straight line from Fulda to Altenburg, a distance of some one 
hundred and twenty-five English miles, he would on the way 
have crossed thirty-four boundary lines and have been in the 
dominions of nine sovereign and independent monarchs. A 
merchants’ association complained to the diet of the confed- 
eration in 1819 that in order to trade from Hamburg to Aus- 
tria, or from Berlin to Switzerland, one had to cross ten states, 
study ten different customs systems, and pay ten tariff charges. 
They called attention to the fact that a French merchant, on 
the contrary, could trade from the Rhine to the Pyrenees, and 
from Holland to Italy, without being troubled by a single col- 
lector of duties. 

The first step toward remedying these evils was taken by 
Prussian ministers, who swept away the customs lines which 
separated the different parts of the kingdom, and introduced 
uniform rates. Having improved their own system, these min- 
isters opened negotiations with those neighboring states which 
were entirely or partially surrounded by Prussian territory. 
The independent state of Schwarzburg-Sondershausen was 
forced to turn over its customs administration to Prussia in 
1810, and other minor states soon yielded to the same pressure. 
In January, 1834, a Zollverein, or tariff union, was formed 
(see page 512), which was composed of seventeen states with 
a combined population of twenty-three millions. Goods were 
allowed to pass freely from any one of these states to another, 
while the entire group was protected against all outsiders 
by a common tariff frontier. Austria, after some hesitation, 
decided not to join this union, but other German states were 
from time to time compelled by their own interests to do so. 
The marvelous effect of this tariff union was celebrated by 
a popular writer in some verses in which he declared that 
matches, fennel, lampreys, cows, cheese, madder, paper, ham, 
and boots had served to bind together German hearts more 
effectively than all the political ties which had been formed 
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at the Congress of Vienna. This commercial unity was the 
forerunner of political union. 

As the center of this commercial reorganization of Germany, 
Prussia gathered strength for the coming conflict with her 
great rival, Austria; and on the accession of William I, in 
1858,! a new era dawned for Prussia. A practical and vigorous 
man was now at the helm, whose chief aim was to expel Aus- 
tria from the German Confederation, and out of the remaining 
states to construct a firm union, under the leadership of Prus- 
sia, which would then take its place among the most power- 
ful nations of Europe. He saw that war must come sooner or 
later, and therefore made it his first business to develop the 
military resources of his realms. 

The German army, which owed much of its fame to the 
reforms of William I, was so extraordinary a feature in Euro- 
pean affairs until the close of the World War that its organiza- 
tion merits attention. Fifty years before William I’s accession, 
the necessity of expelling Napoleon had led Scharnhorst to 
revolutionize the military strength of the kingdom by making 
military service a universal obligation for all healthy male cit- 
izens; they were to be trained in the standing army in all the 
essentials of discipline, and then retired to the reserve, ready 
for service at need. The first thing that William I did was to 
increase the annual levy from forty to sixty thousand men, and 
to see that all the soldiers remained in active service three 
years. They then passed into the reserve, according to the 
existing law, where for two years more they remained ready 
at any time to take up arms should it be necessary. William 
wished to increase the term of service in the reserve to four 
years. In this way the State would claim seven of the years of 
early manhood and have an effective army of four hundred 
thousand, which would permit it to dispense with the service of 
those who were approaching middle life. The lower house of the 


1He ruled until 1861 as regent for his brother, Frederick William IV, who had 
become incapacitated by disease. 
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Prussian parliament refused, however, to make the necessary 
appropriations for thus increasing the strength of the army. 

The king proceeded, nevertheless, with his plan, and in 
1862 called to his side one of the most commanding figures 
among the statesmen of modern times, Otto von Bismarck. 
The new minister conceived a scheme for humiliating Austria 
and exalting Prussia, which he carried out with startling pre- 
cision. He could not, however, reveal it to the lower chamber ; 
he would, indeed, ecareely Sar its nature to the king himeetti 
In peaenee of the lower house and of the newspapers, he con- 
tinued to strengthen the army without formal appropriations, 
on the theory that the constitution had made no provision in 
case of a deadlock between the upper and lower house, and 
that consequently the king, in such a case, might exercise his 
former absolute power. In one of his first speeches in parlia- 
ment he said with brutal frankness, “The great questions of 
the time are to be decided not by speeches and votes of 
majorities, but by blood and iron.” For a time it seemed as 
if Prussia were returning to a pure despotism; for there was 
assuredly no more fundamental provision of the constitution 
than the right of the people to control the granting of the taxes. 
Yet eventually Bismarck was completely exonerated by public 
opinion, and it was generally agreed in Germany that the end 
had amply justified the means. 

Prussia now had a military force that appeared to warrant 
the hope of victory should she undertake a war with her old 
rival. In order to bring about the expulsion of Austria from 
the confederation, Bismarck took advantage of a knotty prob- 
lem that had been troubling Germany, known as the Schles- 
wig-Holstein affair. The provinces of Schleswig and Holstein, 
though they were inhabited largely by Germans, had for cen- 
turies belonged to the king of Denmark. They had been al- 
lowed, however, to retain their provincial assemblies, and were 
not considered a part of Denmark any more than Hanover had 
been a part of Great Britain. 
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In 1847, when the growing idea of nationality was about to 
express itself in the Revolution of 1848, the king of Denmark 
proclaimed that he was going to incorporate these provinces 
into the Danish kingdom in spite of the large proportion of 
Germans in the population. This aroused great indignation 
throughout Germany, particularly as Holstein was a member 
of the confederation, and Frederick William IV attempted by 
force of arms to prevent this absorption of the provinces. The 
controversy over their relation to Denmark continued, how- 
ever; and finally, in 1863, Schleswig was definitely united with 
the Danish kingdom. With some exaggeration an English his- 
torian says: 

From this time the history of Germany is the history of the pro- 
found and audacious statecraft and of the overmastering will of 
Bismarck; the nation, except through its valor on the battlefield, 
ceases to influence the shaping of its own fortunes. What the Ger- 
man people desired in 1864 was that Schleswig-Holstein should be 
attached, under a ruler of its own, to the German Federation as it 
then existed; what Bismarck intended was that Schleswig-Holstein, 
itself incorporated more or less directly with Prussia, should be made 
the means of the destruction of the existing federal system, and of 
the expulsion of Austria from Germany. . . . The German people 
desired one course of action; Bismarck had determined on some- 
thing totally different ; with matchless resolution and skill he bore 
down all the opposition of the people and of the courts, and forced 
a reluctant nation to the goal which he himself had chosen for it. 


C. A. FYFFE 


Bismarck was forty-seven years old when, in 1862, he was 
called to the presidency of the Prussian cabinet, and he had 
already won a reputation as a shrewd diplomat and an ardent 
champion of the Prussian monarchy. He was an aristocrat of 
the aristocrats—a pure type of the conservative landed pro- 
prietor of the old régime in Germany. He entertained a pro- 
found and sincere contempt for all the revolutionary and 
liberal ideas that had come into the world since the age of 
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Frederick the Great; he had refused to join in a vote of thanks 
to the Prussian king when he promised his subjects a consti- 
tution in 1848; and he laughed at the liberals who tried to 
establish German unity at the Frankfurt congress. In short, 
his policy was akin to that of the benevolent despots of the 
eighteenth century; Germany was to be united not by the will 
and the codperation of the German people, but only by the 
aggrandizement of Prussia and the exaltation of the Prussian 
king. He was, moreover, a stanch believer in divine Provi- 
dence, and declared that “‘each State that wishes to secure its 
own permanence, or even desires merely to prove its right to 
existence, must act upon religious principles. The words ‘By 
the grace of God,’ which Christian rulers add to their names, 
are for me no mere empty sound. On the contrary, I recog- 
nize in them the confession that princes aim to wield the scep- 
ter with which God has invested them according to his will.” 
Firmly believing in the destiny of the German nation, justify- 
ing the means by the end, and frankly disregarding the humani- 
tarian and democratic aspirations of the liberals, Bismarck 
proved himself just the leader needed to weld a German nation 
by the heat and violence of war. 


War OF 1866; THE NorTH GERMAN FEDERATION 


Bismarck’s first step was to invite Austria to codperate with 
Prussia in settling the Schleswig-Holstein difficulty. As Den- 
mark refused to make any concessions, the two powers de- 
clared war, defeated the Danish army, and forced the king of 
Denmark to cede Schleswig-Holstein to the rulers of Prussia 
and Austria jointly (October, 1864).* They were to make such 

1 After the war with Austria and Prussia the king of Denmark, sadly in want 
of money, was compelled in 1866 to conciliate the taxpayers by reéstablishing 
the constitution which had been drawn up in 1849 and set aside during the re- 
action that followed. This constitution—which, with amendments, is in force 
today — provides for an upper house composed of senators, elected indirectly ac- 


cording to a very complicated scheme, and a lower house made up of repre- 
sentatives chosen by the people. The ministry is responsible to the legislature. 
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disposition of the provinces as they saw fit. There was now no 
trouble in picking a quarrel with Austria. Bismarck proposed 
a plan by which the duchies should be left nominally inde- 
pendent but were actually placed under Prussian control. This 
plan was, of course, indignantly rejected by Austria; so it was 
arranged that, pending an adjustment, Austria should govern 
Holstein, and Prussia should control Schleswig. 

Bismarck now obtained the secret assurance of Napoleon IIT 
that he would not interfere if Prussia and Italy should go to 
war with Austria. In April, 1866, Italy agreed that, should 
the king of Prussia take up arms during the following three 
months with the aim of reforming the German union, it too 
would immediately declare war on Austria, with the hope, of 
course, of obtaining Venice. The relations between Austria 
and Prussia grew more and more strained, until finally, in 
June, 1866, Austria induced the diet to call out the forces of 
the German Confederation for the purpose of making war on 
Prussia. Prussia’s representative in the diet declared that this 
act put an end to the existing union. He accordingly sub- 
mitted Prussia’s scheme for the reformation of Germany and 
withdrew from the diet. 

On June 14 war was declared between Austria and Prussia. 
With the exception of Mecklenburg and the small states of the 
north, all Germany sided with Austria against Prussia. Bis- 
marck immediately demanded of the rulers of the larger north- 
German states—Hanover, Saxony, and Hesse-Cassel—that 
they stop their warlike preparations and agree to accept Prus- 
sia’s plan of reform. On their refusal Prussian troops imme- 
diately occupied these territories and war actually began. 

So admirable was the organization of the Prussian army 
that, in spite of the suspicion and even hatred which the liberal 
party in Prussia entertained for the despotic Bismarck, all 
resistance on the part of the states of the north was promptly 
prevented; Austria was miserably defeated on July 3 in the 
decisive battle of K6niggratz, or Sadowa; and within a few 
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weeks after the breaking off of diplomatic relations the war 
was practically over. Austria’s influence was at an end, and 
Prussia had won the right to dictate to the rest of Germany. 

Prussia was aware that the larger states south of the river 
Main were not ripe for the union that she desired. She there- 
fore organized a so-called North German Federation, which 


Se Annexations in 1866 [: 
JAUSTRIA 





GERMAN STATES SEIZED BY PRUSSIA IN 1866 


included all the states north of the Main. Prussia had seized 
the opportunity considerably to increase her own boundaries 
and round out her territory by annexing such of the north- 
German states, with the exception of Saxony, as had opposed 
her in the war. Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, Nassau, and the free 
city of Frankfurt, along with the duchies of Schleswig and 
Holstein, all became Prussian. 

Prussia, thus enlarged, summoned the lesser states about her 
to confer upon a constitution that would accomplish four ends. 
First, it must give to all the people of the territory included in 
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the new union, regardless of the particular state in which they 
lived, a voice in the government. A popular assembly satisfied 
this demand. Second, the predominating position of Prussia 
must be secured, but at the same time, third, the self-respect 
of the other monarchs whose lands were included must not 
be sacrificed. In order to accomplish this double purpose the 
king of Prussia was made “president” of the federation but 
not its sovereign. The chief governing body was the Federal 
Council (Bundesrat). In this each ruler, however small his 
state, and each of the three free towns—Hamburg, Bremen, 
and Liibeck—had at least one vote; thus it was arranged 
that the other rulers should not become subjects of the king of 
Prussia. The real sovereign of the North German Federation 
was not the king of Prussia, but “all of the united govern- 
ments.” The votes were distributed as in the old diet, so that 
Prussia, with the votes of the states that she annexed in 1866, 
enjoyed seventeen votes out of forty-three. Lastly, the consti- 
tution was so arranged that when the time came for the south- 
ern states—Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, Baden, and South Hesse 
—to join the union, it would be adapted to the needs of the 
widened empire. The union was a federation similar to that 
of the United States, although its organization departed from 
many of the rules which were observed in the formation of the 
American union. It was inevitable that a union spontaneously 
developed from a group of sovereign monarchies, with their 
traditions of absolutism, would be very different from one 
in which the members, like the states of the American union, 
had previously been governed by republican institutions. 


THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WaR (1870-1871) 


No one was more chagrined by the abrupt termination of the 
war of 1866 and the victory of Prussia than Napoleon III. He 
had hoped that both combatants might be weakened by a long 
struggle, and that in the end he might have an opportunity to 
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arbitrate, and incidentally to gain something for France, as 
had happened after the Italian war. His disappointment was 
the more keen because he was troubled at home by the de- 
mands of the liberals for reform, and had recently suffered a 
loss of prestige among his people by the failure of a design for 
getting a foothold in Mexico.* Napoleon was further chagrined 
by his failure to secure the grand duchy of Luxemburg, which 
its sovereign, the king of Holland, would have sold to him if 
it had not been for the intervention of Prussia. In other dip- 
lomatic negotiations also it was believed that Napoleon had 
been outwitted by Bismarck, and a war fever developed in 
both France and Germany, which was fostered by the sensa- 
tional press of Paris and Berlin. Frenchmen began to talk 
about “avenging Sadowa,” and the Prussians to threaten their 
“hereditary enemy” with summary treatment for past wrongs. 

In the midst of this irritation a pretext for war was afforded 
by the question of the Spanish throne, then vacant as the result 
of the expulsion of Queen Isabella in 1868. She had succeeded 


1This Mexican episode is one of the most curious incidents in the checkered 
career of Napoleon III. He desired to see the Latin peoples of the western world 
develop into strong nations, to offset the preponderance of the Anglo-Saxons in 
North America; and furthermore, like his uncle, he cherished imperial designs 
outside of the confines of Europe. What appeared to him to be an excellent 
opportunity to build up a Latin empire under his protection was afforded by 
disorders in Mexico. In the summer of 1861, at the opening of the great Civil 
War in America, the Republic of Mexico suspended payments on its debts. Great 
Britain, France, and Spain made a joint demonstration against Mexico in favor of 
their subjects who held Mexican bonds. Napoleon then entered into negotiations 
with some Mexicans who wanted to overthrow the republic, and he offered to 
support the establishment of an empire on the understanding that Archduke 
Maximilian, brother of the Austrian emperor, was to be their ruler. Little 
realizing how few of the Mexican people wanted him for their ruler, Maximilian 
landed in his new realm in 1864, strongly supported by French troops. As soon 
as the Civil War in the United States was brought to a close, the American gov- 
ernment protested against foreign intervention in Mexican affairs; and as Napo- 
leon III was in no position to wage war with so formidable a power, he withdrew 
his soldiers and advised Maximilian to abdicate and return to Europe. The new 
emperor, however, refused to leave Mexico, and shortly afterward he was cap- 
tured and shot (June, 1867). The whole affair cost France a great deal of money 
and the lives of many soldiers, and discredited Napoleon’s ability as a statesman. 
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to the throne as a child, on the death of her father, Ferdinand 
VII, in 1833. Notwithstanding the attempts of her uncle, Don 
Carlos, to secure the crown, which he claimed could not legally 
descend to a woman, she managed to maintain her position, 
through many dictatorships, revolutions, and palace intrigues, 
until 1868, when all her discontented subjects—liberals who 
wanted a constitution with a responsible ministry, democrats 
who wanted universal suffrage, and republicans who wanted 
to overthrow the monarchy altogether—united in an insur- 
rection which forced Isabella to flee to France. 

After the flight of the queen a national Cortes was sum- 
moned to determine upon a form of government; and as the 
majority of the assembly believed that Spain was not yet ready 
for a republic, they voted in favor of establishing a monarchy, 
but drew up at the same time the most liberal constitution that 
Spain had ever had. After long deliberations they finally ten- 
dered the crown to Leopold of Hohenzollern, a very distant 
relative of William I of Prussia. This greatly excited the jour- 
nalists of Paris, who loudly protested that it was only an 
indirect way of bringing Spain under the influence of Prussia. 
The French minister of foreign affairs declared that the can- 
didacy was an attempt to reéstablish the empire of Charles V. 
This belief was entirely unfounded; for, in spite of the appre- 
hensions of the French, the mass of the Spanish people were 
more anxious to see the restoration of the Bourbon line in the 
person of Alfonso, the son of Queen Isabella, than they were 
to have as their ruler Leopold of Hohenzollern, or Amadeus 
(the son of the king of Italy), who was finally induced in 1870 
to accept the crown. 

Nevertheless, the war parties in France and Prussia were 
looking for a pretext for a conflict, and consequently the candi- 
dacy of Prince Leopold was given an exaggerated importance. 
In July, 1870, with the consent of the king of Prussia, he ac- 
cepted the proffered crown; but when the French government 
protested, he withdrew his acceptance, also with the appro- 
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bation of the Prussian king. The affair now seemed to be 
closed, but the French ministry was not satisfied with the out- 
come and demanded that the king of Prussia should pledge 
himself that the candidacy should never be renewed. This 
William refused to do, and Bismarck, with gleeful malice, so 
edited the account of the refusal given to the German news- 
papers as to make it appear that the French ambassador had 
insulted King William and had been rebuffed. This excited the 
jingoes in both countries to a state of frenzy; and although 
the war party in France was a small minority, France never- 
theless declared war against Prussia on July 19, 1870. 

The French minister announced that he entered the conflict 
with a “light heart,” but it was not long before he realized the 
folly of the headlong plunge. The hostility which the South 
German states had hitherto shown toward Prussia had en- 
couraged Napoleon III to believe that so soon as the French 
troops should gain their first victory, Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, 
and Baden would join him. But that first victory was never 
won. War had no sooner been declared than the Germans laid 
all jealousy aside and ranged themselves as a nation against a 
national assailant. The French army, moreover, was neither 
well equipped nor well commanded. The Germans hastened 
across the Rhine and within a few days were driving the 
French before them. In a series of bloody encounters about 
Metz, one of the French armies was defeated and finally shut 
up within the fortifications of the town. Seven weeks had not 
elapsed after the beginning of the war before the Germans had 
captured a second French army and made a prisoner of the em- 
peror himself in the great battle of Sedan, September 1, 1870. 

The Germans then surrounded and laid siege to Paris. 
Napoleon III had been completely discredited by the disasters 
about Metz and Sedan; consequently the empire was abolished 
and France for the third time was declared a republic.* In 
spite of the energy which the new government showed in arous- 

1See page 481. 
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ing the nation against the invaders, prolonged resistance was 
impossible. The capital surrendered on January 28, 1871, and 
an armistice was concluded. 

In arranging the treaty of peace Bismarck deeply humiliated 
France by requiring the cession of two French provinces 
which had formerly belonged to Germany— Alsace and north- 
eastern Lorraine. In this way France was cut off from the 
Rhine, and the crest of the Vosges Mountains was established 
as its boundary. The Germans further exacted what seemed 
at the time an enormous indemnity for the unjustifiable attack 
which the French had made upon them. This was fixed at five 
billion francs, and German troops were to occupy France till 
it was paid. The French people made pathetic sacrifices to 
hasten the payment of this indemnity, in order that the country 
might be freed from the presence of the German soldiers. The 
bitter feeling of the French against the Germans dates from 
this war, and the longing for revenge was an active force in 
bringing about the World War. For many years a statue in 
Paris, representing the lost city of Strasbourg, was draped 
in mourning. 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE 


The attack of France upon Prussia in 1870, instead of hin- 
dering the development of Germany, as Napoleon III had 
hoped it would, only served to consummate the work of 1866. 
The south-German states,— Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, Baden, 
and South Hesse,—having sent their troops to fight side by 
side with the Prussian forces, consented after their common 


1Alsace had, with certain reservations, particularly as regarded Strasbourg 
and the other free towns, been ceded to the king of France by the Treaty of 
Westphalia, at the close of the Thirty Years’ War. Louis XIV disregarded the 
reservations and seized Strasbourg and thé other towns (1681), thus annexing 
the whole region to France. The duchy of Lorraine had fallen to France in 
1766, upon the death of its last duke. It had previously been regarded as a part 
of the Holy Roman Empire. In 1871 less than a third of the original duchy of 
Lorraine, together with the fortified city of Metz, was ceded back to Germany. 
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victory over France to join the North German Federation. By 
a series of treaties it was agreed, among other things, that the 
name “North German Federation” should give way to that of 
“German Empire,” and that the king of Prussia, as president 
of the union, should be given the title of ‘German Emperor.” 
Surrounded by German princes, William, king of Prussia and 
president of the North German Federation, was proclaimed 
German Emperor in the former palace of the French kings at 
Versailles, January 18, 1871. The long conflict for unity was 
now at an end; it remained only for Germany to assert its 
place among the great nations of the world, which it did with 
particular vigor. 

In the new German Empire the dominant position was occu- 
pied by Prussia. Her territory comprised nearly two thirds 
of the whole empire, and her citizens amounted to nearly two 
thirds of the entire population of Germany. The constitu- 
tion of 1866 had been drawn up in the expectation that the 
southern states would later become a part of the union; con- 
sequently little change was needed when the empire was estab- 
lished. In accordance with the constitution the sovereignty 
was vested in the whole body of German rulers who were 
members of the union, all of whom sent their representa- 
tives to the Federal Council, or Bundesrat. Prussia’s control 
of the Bundesrat was secured, however, by assigning her 
king a sufficient number of votes to enable him to block any 
measure he wished. Moreover, as German emperor (Kaiser) 
he enjoyed many powers exercised by an absolute monarch. 
He appointed and dismissed the chancellor, who was, next 
to the Kaiser, the highest official in the government. He com- 
manded the unconditional obedience of all German soldiers 
and sailors and appointed the principal officers of the army 
and navy. 

The House of Representatives, or Reichstag, consisting of 
about four hundred members, was elected by universal male 
suffrage for a period of five years. The emperor might, how- 
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ever, with the consent of the Bundesrat dissolve it at any time 
if it refused to pass the measures of his ministers. 

The constitution gave the federal government power to reg- 
ulate commerce, railways, telegraphs, and the currency. Under 
Bismarck as chancellor the old systems of the various states 
were subjected to uniform regulations. The bewildering va- 
riety of coins and paper money in the several states was done 
away with, and the mark (normally worth about twenty-five 
cents) became the basis for the currency of the whole empire. 
A tariff system was introduced to encourage home industries by 

protecting the entire kingdom from foreign competition. The 
- period between 1871 and 1914 was one of rapid development. 
Large manufacturing towns sprang up, railways were built, 
and industry made remarkable progress. 

A new political party soon appeared, known as the Social 
Democratic Labor party, which based its platform upon the 
theories of Karl Marx.’ Socialism developed in Germany, as 
elsewhere, with the introduction of machinery and the growth 
of factories. Bismarck became alarmed, and in 1878 a law was 
passed to suppress socialistic agitation. To allay the discon- 
tent caused by this measure the government undertook to in- 
troduce various socialistic measures of its own. The state 
gradually acquired the ownership of railways and mines until, 
at the opening of the World War, the national property was 
valued at about seven billion dollars, with an income of about 
three hundred million dollars. The federal government also 
arranged a system of insurance for workingmen against sick- 
ness and accident and required the employers to contribute 
to the expense. Later, similar laws were passed to provide pen- 
sions in old age. These measures, however, failed to satisfy 
the socialists, for they claimed that this kind of “state” social- 
ism did not really alter the conditions of labor for the working- 
men or give them greater control of industry. 

On the death of Kaiser William I in 1888 his grandson, 

1These will be described in Volume II. 
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William II,’ the “Kaiser” of the World War, succeeded to the 
throne. Bismarck soon fell out with the new ruler and resigned 
in 1890. None of the chancellors appointed by William II, 
however, exhibited the capacity of the “iron chancellor,” as 
Bismarck was called. 

During the reign of William II (1888-1918) Germany in- 
creased rapidly in wealth and population. Vast new cities grew 
up; old ones were improved, and laid out with great boule- 
vards. German steamship lines, heavily subsidized by the gov- 
ernment, developed rapidly, and their vessels were soon sailing 
on every sea. The farmers and the manufacturers flourished, 
owing to the distant markets opened up by the new German 
merchant marine. 

Moreover, Germany sought colonies and got control of the 
large provinces of Togo and Cameroons in West Africa. She 
established a protectorate called German Southwest Africa, 
far larger than the area of the German Empire. She annexed 
also a vast region known as German East Africa. In 1897 she 
seized the port of Kiaochow, in China, and began to look about 
for additional colonies and protectorates. Few Germans, how- 
ever, cared to emigrate to the new colonies, and they proved a 
costly luxury. 

From a relatively poor country in 1871, Germany became 
by 1914 a rich and powerful nation, with thriving industries at 
home and an almost unrivaled commerce abroad. As one re- 
calls the condition of the ancient Holy Roman Empire in Na- 
poleon’s day the revolution of affairs was truly astonishing. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY AFTER 1866 


The defeat at Sadowa and the formation of the North Ger- 
man Federation had served to cut off Austria from Germany 
altogether, and she was left to solve as best she might the prob- 


1 William II’s father, Frederick, lived for only a few months after the death 
of the old Kaiser. The new Kaiser was a grandson of Queen Victoria and spoke 
and wrote English excellently. 
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lems of adjusting her relations with Hungary, reconciling the 
claims of the various races within her borders, and meeting the 
demands of the liberals for constitutional government and for 
reforms in general. 

An attempt had been made in 1861 to unite the possessions 
of Francis Joseph into a single great empire, with its parlia- 
ment at Vienna, but the Hungarians obstinately refused to take 
part in the deliberations and, by encouraging the Bohemians, 
Poles, and Croats to withdraw, brought the plan to naught. 

Soon after the defeat of Austria by Prussia in 1866 the rela- 
tions between the Austrian Empire and the kingdom of Hun- 
gary were finally settled by a compromise (Ausgleich, as the 
Germans call it). Francis Joseph agreed to regard himself as 
ruling over two separate and practically independent states: 
(1) the Austrian Empire, which included seventeen provinces, 
—Upper and Lower Austria, Bohemia, Moravia, Carinthia, 
Carniola, and the rest; and (2) the Kingdom of Hungary, in- 
cluding Croatia and Slavonia. While each of these had its 
own constitution and its own parliament,—one at Vienna, and 
the other at Budapest,—and managed its own affairs under the 
guidance of its own ministers, the two governments in dealing 
with foreign nations, declaring war, and concluding treaties 
were to appear as one state, to be called Austria-Hungary. 
They were to have a common army and navy and to be united 
commercially by using the same coins, weights, and measures, 
and agreeing upon a common tariff. Although this particular 
kind of union between two states was a new thing in Europe, it 
lasted for half a century, until dissolved by defeat and ruin in 
the World War. 

In order to manage the affairs common to the two states, 
their joint monarch appointed three ministers,—a minister of 
foreign affairs, a minister of war, and a minister of finance. 
These ministers were responsible to a curious kind of parlia- 
ment composed of two Delegations, one of which was chosen by 
the Austrian parliament, and the other by the Hungarian diet. 
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These Delegations consisted of sixty members each and, to 
avoid all jealousy, held their sessions alternately at Vienna and 
at Budapest. They sat as separate bodies, one carrying on its 
discussions in German and the other in Hungarian, and ordi- 
narily communicated with each other in writing, except in cases 
of disagreement, when the two Delegations came together and 
voted as a single body, but without debate. 

While the relations were thus being adjusted between Aus- 
tria and Hungary, the Austrian Empire itself was reorganized 
by five constitutional laws passed in 1867. The protests of 
the Poles, Slovenes, Bohemians, and Italians were unheeded ; 
and all the provinces were made subject to the parliament at 
Vienna, which was to consist of a House of Lords and a Cham- 
ber of Deputies, the members of the latter to be selected by the 
diets of the seventeen provinces. The emperor promised to 
choose ministers who enjoyed the confidence of the parliament, 
to conciliate the various nationalities, and to insure equal 
rights to all in the schools and in appointments to govern- 
ment offices. 

In Hungary the liberal constitution of 1848 was revived. 
The king appointed the ministers, but they were to be responsi- 
ble to the diet, which consisted of two houses. The Chamber of 
Magnates was an aristocratic body made up mainly of heredi- 
tary nobles. The members of the Chamber of Deputies, on the 
other hand, which, like the House of Commons in England, 
was the predominant body, were chosen by the people. Every 
man over twenty years of age who paid a small direct tax" was 
permitted to vote, and in the case of professional men even the 
tax requirement was waived. 

The problem of satisfying the various races, with their dif- 
fering languages and their national aspirations, was the most 
characteristic difficulty which both Austria and Hungary had 
to face. There were in Austria-Hungary in 1867, Germans, 


1This requirement, moderate as it seems to be, excluded about three fourths 
of the adult males and gave rise to serious agitation for reform. 
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Magyars (Hungarians), Czechs, Slovaks, Poles (in Galicia), 
Ruthenians (in eastern Galicia), Slovenes (principally in 
Carniola), Serbians, Croats (in Croatia, Slavonia, Dalmatia, 
and Istria), Italians (in Trieste and in southern Tyrol), and 
Rumanians (in Bukovina). The Germans held that the Ger- 
man town of Vienna, the old seat of the court, was the natural 
center of all the provinces, and that the German language, 
since it was spoken more generally than any other in the Aus- 
trian provinces and was widely used in scientific and literary 
works, should be given the preference everywhere by the gov- 
ernment. The Czechs and the Poles, on their part, longed for 
their old freedom and independence, wished to use their own 
language, and constantly permitted their dislike of the Ger- 
mans to influence their policy in the parliament at Vienna. In 
Hungary the Rumanians, Croats, and Serbs sought with equal 
zeal to preserve their language and customs against the domi- 
neering Magyars. 

If all the inhabitants of a given province had spoken the . 
same language, the difficulties would have been less trying; 
but the various races were hopelessly intermingled, especially 
the Czechs and the Germans in Bohemia. While the majority 
of the inhabitants of Austria belonged to some branch of the 
Slavic race, the Czechs, Poles, Croats, and Ruthenians could 
not understand one another’s language. Consequently the 
Austrian government seemed forced to order that all com- 
mands to its soldiers be given in German; disastrous confu- 
sion would otherwise have resulted. But if a Slovenian killed 
an Italian, what language should be employed in his trial? 
Where there were two or three different languages spoken in a 
single parish, should there be a school for each, or should the 
language of the majority prevail? Should officials be required 
to speak the several languages or dialects used within their 
provinces? These and a hundred similar questions vexed the 
Austrian parliament, caused ill feeling and party divisions, and 
kept the Dual Monarchy always on the edge of disruption. 
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In addition to the racial questions, there were also religious 
difficulties. Austria had always been specially faithful to the 
Catholic Church, and consented to maintain its ancient su- 
premacy longer than any other European power. But after the 
settlement of 1867 the German liberal party forced through 
the parliament a series of laws which restricted the time- 
honored prerogatives of the Catholic clergy. Every individual 
was given the right to choose his own religion and to worship 
as he pleased. Government offices and positions in the schools 
were thrown open to all citizens, regardless of creed; the State, 
not the Church, was thereafter to manage the schools ; civil mar- 
riage was instituted for those who did not wish to have a priest 
officiate at their marriage, as well as for those whom the priests 
refused to unite. The Pope vigorously condemned the consti- 
tutional laws of 1867, which had guaranteed complete religious 
liberty ; the laws of 1868 he pronounced “abominable,” and re- 
jected them as null and void. Nevertheless, the reforms which 
the enlightened despot, Joseph, had sought to introduce nearly 
a century before (see pages 275 ff.) were at last established. 


Thus in the sphere of international relations, the settlement 
of 1815 was undone. Many of the territorial boundaries were 
altered, and new states established on the ruins of the old. 
Belgium broke away from Holland and secured her independ- 
ence. Austria was driven out of the German Confederation, 
and German unity was established in the form of an empire. 
Schleswig-Holstein was annexed by Prussia, Alsace-Lorraine 
taken away from France, and the number of German states re- 
duced. The Austrians were driven out of Italy, and the unity 
of the Italian people was worked out under the leadership of 
Victor Emmanuel, Cavour, and Garibaldi. The relations be- 
tween Austria and Hungary were revised and given the form of 
a dual monarchy. The principle of nationalism was asserted, 
although there were Italians in Austria, Germans outside of 
Germany, Danes, Poles, and Frenchmen within Germany, and 
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many nationalities bound together under the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy. With the territorial changes there came about the 
establishment of new constitutions which extended, subject to 
limitations, the principle of representative government through- 
out central and southern Europe. Thus at the end of fifty 
years there was little left of the program adopted by the 
statesmen of Vienna in 1815. A new balance of power had 
been called into being by the creation of the German Empire 
and the kingdom of Italy. New rivals were introduced into 
the sphere of industrial enterprise, expansion, and imperialism. 
Europe was preparing to enter upon a new epoch. 


CHAPTER XV 
WESTERNIZING OF EASTERN EUROPE 


Common NEGLECT oF EASTERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Hitherto we have devoted most of our attention to the 
western half of Europe, although something has necessarily 
been said of the vast realms of the Tsar. We shall now go 
back and examine the origins of those Balkan states which 
played so disturbing a rdle in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth century. In southeastern Europe and in Russia a 
momentous struggle for national independence and for dem- 
ocratic institutions took place, but under very different cir- 
cumstances from those which determined the democratization 
of the western European states. Our story must now, of neces- 
sity, broaden out, and will, before it is done, take in pretty 
much the whole world; for it has been the incredible achieve- 
ment of the peoples of western Europe to devise means by 
which all parts of the globe have been put into easy intercom- 
munication. Western European history tends to merge into 
world history. 

In following out this astonishing process the first step is to 
see the manner in which eastern and western Europe gradually 
became more and more seriously implicated in each other’s 
affairs. It is a striking fact that it was an issue in eastern 
Europe which precipitated the World War, in 1914. In this 
terrific struggle all the eastern European powers took part, to- 
gether with almost all the western. This fact, and the far- 
reaching significance of the Russian revolution which opened 
in 1917, cannot but arouse our curiosity with regard to the 
historical formation of those states, mainly Slavic in speech, 
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which occupy over half the map of Europe today. In the his- 
tory of the Slavic portion of Europe, Constantinople played 
somewhat the same role as did Rome in the development of 
western Europe.* 

Constantine founded his new capital (A.D. 330) on the 
borders of Europe and Asia. It lay just within Europe and 
just outside Asia. But the student of history must not allow 
himself to be misled by the hoary old distinction between these 
two “continents.”’ Geographers cannot agree where Europe 
leaves off and Asia begins. They are really one—Eurasia. 
There are no natural barriers to prevent the wanderings of 
peoples back and forth. There is a wide gateway between the 
Ural Mountains on the north and the Caspian and the Cau- 
casus on the south. The Dardanelles and the Bosporus are but 
narrow straits, easy enough to cross when not guarded by man. 

In the movements of conquerors, the ventures of merchants, 
the dissemination of religions, and culture in general, Europe, 
Asia, and northern Africa have all had their part, especially 
in the eastern Mediterranean. The Egyptian Pharaohs ex- 
tended their rule into Asia; Assyrians and Persians, in their 
turn, conquered Egypt; Alexander the Great built up an em- 
pire including European, African, and Asiatic lands; and the 
Romans followed his example. Our heritage of stately archi- 
tecture, sculpture, lovely fabrics and jewels, had its beginnings 
in Africa; the Bible, Homer, and fundamental elements in our 
whole religious outlook today came from Asia. In short, we 
must agree with H. G. Wells that civilization is the common 
adventure of mankind. Only the ignorant can assign to his 
own particular people any overwhelming contribution in man’s 
advance. Human beings have moved about far more widely, 
have intermixed far more freely, have shared their discoveries 
far more generously for tens of thousands of years, than the 


1The medieval state of which Constantinople was the capital is called by his- 
torians the Eastern Roman Empire, the Greek Empire, or the Byzantine Empire, 
according to their taste. All these names refer to the same thing. 
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narrow patriot, whatever may be his country, is willing to 
concede. The present cosmopolitanizing of the world has its 
origins in the distant past. 


Tue Asiatic HorpDES 


While there has always been sufficient turmoil in western 
Europe, accompanying the movements of conquering chief- 
tains and their followers and the bitter rivalry of dynasties, 
the history of eastern Europe has been still more catastrophic. 
This has been due to the fact that it was nearer a source of 
endless restlessness and periodic violence, namely, the wander- 
ing peoples of central Asia. From the Ural Mountains to the 
heights and slopes of the Altai ranges in central Asia— indeed, 
from the Baltic to the Sea of Japan—there have been from 
time immemorial nomadic races who accepted the principle of 
ubi bene ibi patria. They did not ordinarily give pledges to 
fortune by building towns and developing a law of real prop- 
erty. They might keep still for a time and then, converted 
into a migratory state, under some imaginative and ener- 
getic commander suddenly fare forth in search of adventure, 
carrying their simple equipment and often driving their stock 
as they went. Neither mountains nor broad streams nor 
deserts deterred them. They had no respect for the property 
or the lives of those whom they met. Each wandering army 
had a high-sounding name for itself. Its leaders generally 
claiméd supernatural origin and assumed lordly titles. Mas- 
sacre and robbery ceased to be sins and became virtues when 
practiced on the conquered. In short, matters were worse than 
among the Christian nations of the West. 

Philologists who, in modern times, have looked into such 
grammatical vestiges as we have of these highly illiterate 
wanderers include them under one comprehensive name. From 
the standpoint of their grammar, whether Turks, Hungarians, 
Finns, Mongolians, or Manchus, they are ranged with the 
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Ural-Altaics, although they are found far west of the Urals and 
far east of the Altai ranges. In contrast with the Aryans their 
language is built up of suffixes rather than by means of pre- 
fixes ; it emphasizes the objective case rather than the subject. 
As modern psychologists might say, they were heavily extro- 
verted. These peoples were all too well known to the Chinese, 
from whose books important information in regard to them is 
now to be had. It was to prevent their invasions that the Chi- 
nese built the Great Wall; for the same Ural-Altaic races that 
pestered Europe repeatedly invaded China, and the Manchus 
are but the last instance of earlier oppressions.' Chinese histori- 
ans constantly complain of the ravages of the Hiung-nu, whose 
name many modern scholars infer is the same that played its 
part in Europe in the form of “Hun” and “Hungarian.” 

The name “ordes is perhaps the least misleading to apply to 
the various masses of invaders who swept from time to time 
into eastern Europe. The Huns, the first to appear (late in the 
fourth century ), are described by a Roman general, Ammianus 
Marcellinus, as heavy, short-legged, beardless savages, who 
would sit on their horses day and night, who avoided roofed 
houses as civilized peoples abhorred sepulchers, and who lived 
on half-raw flesh. 


Homeless and lawless, perpetually wandering with their wagons, 
which they make their homes, they seem to be a people always in 
flight... . Excited by an unrestrained desire to plunder others, 
they ravage and slaughter all the peoples they encounter. 


We find much the same picture over and over again when a 
new horde emerges. But each invading host picked up slaves, 


1The Ural-Altaic peoples are sometimes called Turanian, sometimes Tatas (or 
Tartars). The name “Tatar” is derived from that of the Ta-Ta Mongols, living 
in the fifth century in northeastern Gobi (Manchuria). There were some of these 
Tatas among the bands who long after reached Russia, and the term “ Tartar” 
is often applied to the Turkish-Mongolian invaders of the thirteenth century. 


The Tatas of Russia today seem to be much more Turkish than Mongolian in 
character and habits. 
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captured women, and was joined by adventurers from the 
regions through which it passed. Consequently, whatever may 
have been the race of the original group, it soon became heavily 
mixed with alien blood. And after some decades, if no new 
leader appeared to keep the horde together, it would be dissi- 
pated and merged into the surrounding population. A long list 
could be given of hordes and tribes which, like that of Attila 
(about A.D. 450), having played their brief and desolating 
réle, fade away and appear no more in history. In Europe 
today there are four states whose inhabitants speak a language 
belonging to the Ural-Altaic, or Turanian, group of tongues: 
Finland, little Estonia, Hungary, and what is left of Euro- 
pean Turkey. Bulgaria, as we shall see, takes its name from 
an Asiatic Hun-like horde, the Bulgars, who conquered the 
region and organized it, but quickly merged into the Slavic 
population and adopted a variant of their tongue. 

It must not be supposed that the government of the Eastern 
Roman Empire was in a continual state of war with the Asiatic 
hordes. It often bought peace with handsome sums of money 
and agreed to pay a regular tribute; it frequently hired the 
Huns, Avars, Chazars, Bulgars, and other nomadic peoples to 
fight its other enemies. Sometimes marriages were concluded 
between marauding Asiatic chieftains and the reigning family 
at Constantinople. Every kind of people made every kind of 
transient alliance, regardless of where they came from or what 
language they spoke. 


SLAVS OCCUPY THE BALKAN PENINSULA 


By the seventh century the Eastern Roman Empire was 
confined mainly to what we now call the Balkan Peninsula and 
Asia Minor. It included also the eastern Mediterranean coast 
around into Africa. Justinian the Great, who died in 565, 
managed to get possession of Italy, for the time being, by con- 
quering the East Goths, and even of the Vandal kingdom in 
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North Africa; but in general it may be said that the ambitions 
of the Eastern Roman Empire were confined at that period to 
holding fast to its Balkan territory, Asia Minor, and so much 
of Syria as it could defend against the Persian aggressors from 
the East. 

Let us get a somewhat clear idea of the term Balkan region, 
—a recurrent phrase in the discussion of present international 
relations. The ragged coast of southern Europe juts out into 
three main peninsulas: the Spanish (including Portugal), the 
Italian, and, farthest east, the Balkan. The last, which is 
somewhat less in extent than the Spanish, lies to the south of 
the river Danube and runs down to Cape Matapan, the south- 
ernmost point of the mainland of Greece. It is largely moun- 
tainous and takes its name from the range south of the Danube. 
One of the peaks, Olympus, the residence of the ancient Greek 
gods, is nearly ten thousand feet high. Politically, since the 
World War, it has been divided among the following states: 
Greece, Bulgaria, Albania, and Jugoslavia (including Serbia, 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, Montenegro, Dalmatia, Croatia, and 
Slovenia). Rumania is often classed as a Balkan state, al- 
though it lies for the most part outside the limits of the Balkan 
Peninsula, and its language is not Slavic but belongs to the 
Romance tongues. 

The Slavic peoples had been wandering into the Balkan 
Peninsula several centuries before Justinian’s time, but their 
movements were somewhat masked by the more spectacular 
inroads of the Huns and then of the Avars and Bulgars— 
belonging to the Asiatic nomads. The Slavs were destined not 
only to prevail in the Balkan Peninsula but to build up the 
vast Russian Empire, and to press westward and establish 
themselves in what is Poland and Czechoslovakia today. The 
nations of our time who use Slavic languages include about a 
hundred and fifty million people. 

At the opening of the Christian Era the Slavs, whose lan- 
guages belong to the same great Indo-European group to which 
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Greek, Latin, Celtic, German, and English also belong, appear 
to have been settled northeast of the Carpathian Mountains, 
in what is now southwestern Russia. Their physical appear- 
ance varies markedly, showing today the signs of considera- 
ble admixture with the peoples with whom they struggled for 
centuries. They gradually spread in all directions, increasing 
greatly in numbers. There are three main branches of Slavs: 
(1) the Russians; (2) the group lying between Russia and 
Germany—Poles, Bohemians (or Czechs), Moravians, and 
Slovaks; (3) the Balkan Slavs. Of the latter, some wandered 
down round the eastern end of the Carpathians, others round 
the western. 

We shall now review very briefly the manner in which each 
of these groups built up states which appear on the map of 
Europe today. The Slavic countries have differed much from 
one another in their history, just as have those which were 
founded by the Romance and Teutonic peoples. Each has had 
its particular tale of victories and defeats, of expansion and 
contraction; its own heroes and saints, its prides and humilia- 
tions, its long-standing ambitions and claims, and its shifting 
resentments against its neighbors. Into all this we cannot go, 
but must satisfy ourselves with getting some general idea of 
the way in which the peoples of eastern Europe developed 
those states which they inhabit today. 


ORIGIN OF BULGARIA 


The earliest Slavic state to emerge was Bulgaria, composed 
of those Slavic tribes which had been wandering into the east- 
ern Balkan region for two or three centuries before Justin- 
ian’s time. It was not they, however, who substituted a state 
for their old loose tribal government, but an invading band 
of Bulgars. These differed from the Slavs they conquered in 
language, religion, and customs, for they belonged not to the 
Aryan but to the Ural-Altaic races and seem to have been 
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distantly related to the Huns and the Avars. They were wild 
horsemen, governed by their khans. After seriously threaten- 
ing Constantinople in 679, somewhat more than a century 
after the death of Justinian, the Bulgars forced the Eastern 
Roman Emperor to cede them a considerable portion of his 
realms. These invaders were not very numerous, any more 
than were the Franks, who had earlier conquered Gaul, or the 
Normans, who later won England. 

The Bulgars organized the Slavic tribesmen into a powerful 
state and speedily adopted the language and customs of the 
conquered. In spite of the continued attacks of the Emperor’s 
troops the new Bulgarian nation maintained itself under its 
tsars. Boris (who reigned 852-884) decided after much cogi- 
tation to accept that form of Christianity which prevailed 
in the Eastern Empire. Under its ruler Simeon (893-927), 
whose reign overlapped that of Alfred the Great, ‘Bulgaria 
assumed,” as Gibbon puts it, “a rank among the civilized 
nations of the earth.” This was at a time when England, 
France, Germany, and Italy were in their beginnings, racked 
with feudal anarchy. The Bulgarian tsar, finding himself at 
the head of the most powerful state of eastern Europe, took 
the exalted title of “Emperor and Autocrat of all the Bul- 
gars and Greeks.” His capital, Preslav, is reported (doubt- 
less with much exaggeration) to have rivaled Constantinople 
in grandeur. 

Forty years after Simeon’s death new invaders, the Rus- 
sians, appeared on the scene and ravaged the country, but 
were expelled with the help of the Eastern Roman Emperor. 
Incidentally the Emperor’s troops got the better of the Bul- 
garian tsar, and Bulgaria lost its independence and became 
subject to Constantinople for a great part of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. Later it enjoyed another revival; and then, 
after long subjection to the Turks, it regained in the nine- 
teenth century its place on the map of Europe as a small but 
vigorous nation. 
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Tue Macyars AND HUNGARY 


Meanwhile another state of eastern Europe, Hungary, was 
making its début. It had quite a different origin from that of 
Bulgaria. The Hungarians, or Magyars, as they call them- 
selves, do not belong to the Indo-European peoples in the 
matter of language, but to the so-called Finno-Ugrians—a 
western branch of the vast and varied Ural-Altaic group of 
tongues with which both Turkish and Manchu are classed. 
When in the year 568 the German tribe of Lombards moved 
on into Italy, they left the region later to be called Hungary 
to be occupied by an Asiatic horde, the Avars. These, for two 
centuries and a half, harassed and despoiled their neighbors. 
Their depredations extended from the Black Sea to the Alps. 
The chief of the Avars occupied the old palace of Attila and 
emulated his ambitions. It was from the West, however, and 
not from the East that they received their coup de grace. They 
were so completely defeated by Charlemagne between 791 and 
796 that they disappeared from the map. T he region that they 
had held was gradually permeated by Slavic immigrants. 

A century after Charlemagne’s defeat of the Avars, the 
Magyars had moved westward from the position they held in 
Justinian’s time, south of the Ural Mountains. In 895 their 
wild horsemen hurled themselves amongst the Slavic settlers 
in the region that was later to become Hungary. They thrust 
themselves like a wedge between the Slavs to the north and 
those to the south, and this situation still endures. Moreover, 
the Magyar invaders continued to dislike the Slavic inhabit- 
ants under their rule and to oppress them to the time of the 
World War. For half a century the Magyars were a terrible 
menace both to the Eastern Roman Empire and to the newly 
established Western Roman Empire. They ravaged eastern 
Germany and even crossed the Rhine in their raids. One of the 
chief glories of the German king Otto the Great was the final 
defeat which he inflicted upon the Magyars in 955. 
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After their repulse the Hungarians gave up their roving 
ways, settled down, and began to accept civilized manners and 
customs as they learned them from their somewhat better- 
educated neighbors to the west. For, ignorant and disorderly 
as western Europe was in the tenth century, the Christian 
monasteries perpetuated some considerable vestiges of the 
ancient Roman learning, of which the Hungarian hosts had 
no least inkling. The first and ever-memorable great ruler of 
Hungary was Stephen I (997-1038), a saintly warrior, who 
bears some analogy to Saint Louis of France. The crown of 
Saint Stephen was long to be worn by the German Hapsburgs 
and finally, as a result of the World War, to become a mere 
reminder of a fallen dynasty. King Stephen encouraged the es- 
tablishment of Western Christianity in his realms. Many for- 
eigners flocked to his land of promise. Towns and monasteries 
sprang up, and the Benedictines brought such culture as they 
had to contribute. The Latin alphabet, not the Greek, was 
used when the Hungarians began to write; and so the face 
of Hungary was turned westward rather than eastward. 

In spite of terrible raids by the unregenerate Petschenegs 
(1067) and by the Kumans a few years later, Hungary sur- 
vived and revived. In our modern estimate of all these eastern 
European nations we must always consider all they have had 
to undergo. The modern problem of the great estates of the 
Hungarian landholders, to take a single example, is really a 
very ancient one. The Magyar nobles were from the first an 
overwhelming element in the Hungarian situation. The people 
at large, especially the Slavs, were essentially serfs, and con- 
tinued to be serfs down to 1848. The Hungarian peasants paid 
most of the taxes ; they had no fair influence in public matters. 
And thus far this injustice is by no means remedied, in spite 
_of the strenuous efforts of the more liberal party in Hungary. 

About the time that Bulgars were conquering the Slavs 
who had come down round the eastern end of the Carpathians 
into what was to become Bulgaria, other Slavic immigrants 
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had come into the northwestern portion of the Balkan Pen- 
insula—the Serbs and Croats. They remained for several 
centuries, however, practically under the rule of their more 
powerful neighbors—Hungary, Bulgaria, and even the East- 
ern Empire. It was this group of Slavs who were in our day 
to form the nucleus of Jugoslavia. 


BEGINNINGS OF RUSSIA 


We may add in this connection a few paragraphs about the 
beginnings of Russia, although the matter was touched upon 
in introducing Peter the Great. The greatest of all Slavic 
empires, Russia, had its beginnings in the gradual expansion 
to the north and east of Slavic tribes inhabiting the eastern 
slopes of the Carpathians. Slowly they penetrated the forests 
of central Russia, made clearings, and founded homesteads, 
which grew into villages and later into towns. There was 
some commercial intercommunication between the Black Sea 
and the Baltic even before the Christian Era. The enter- 
prising Northmen—Swedes in this case—were wont to form 
companies, something between bandits and merchants, and to 
make their way southward, especially down the Dnieper River, 
the great waterway of western Russia. Here they engaged in 
business and in soldiering, hiring themselves at times to the 
Eastern Roman Emperor as mercenaries. In this capacity 
they were called Varangians. It is from another of their names, 
“Rous” or “Rus,” that Russia is supposed to get its name. 

There is a tradition that one of these Swedish leaders, 
Rurik, and his brothers were invited in the year 862 to rule 
over the Slavs, and that in this way the Russian state defi- 
nitely originated. There is little evidence for this particular 
story, as Russian development began two or three centuries 
earlier. But there can be no doubt that the Swedish leaders 
exercised a great influence in the history of towns and local 
principalities, and the early Russian rulers mentioned in the 
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chronicles of this period have Swedish names rather than Slavic. 
The trading towns of Novgorod, not far from the modern 
St. Petersburg (now Petrograd or Leningrad), and Kiev grew 
in size and importance and became the centers of principalities. 
Kiev, lying halfway between Novgorod and Constantinople, had 
become important in Charlemagne’s time. Its ruler was able to 
collect a fleet of two hundred vessels to attack Constantinople 
in 860. The Russians made successive raids on that city and 
often received tribute from the intimidated Eastern Emperor. 

The first Russian ruler whose name need be mentioned here 
was Vladimir the Great (980-1015). He was still a pagan, al- 
though his grandmother, Olga, had accepted Christianity. He 
agreed to be baptized, and married Anne, the sister of the 
Eastern Emperor. The Varangians now composed the Em- 
peror’s bodyguard. This close connection with Constantinople 
determined the form of religion which was to prevail in Russia. 
It was to be the Eastern Orthodox Greek faith, accepting the 
Patriarch of Constantinople as the head of the Church, not 
the Pope at Rome. 

Vladimir was also involved in a war with Boleslav the 
Mighty, the king of Poland, who was, in turn, engaged in a 
conflict with Bohemia.* A family alliance was concluded be- 


1The history of the northwestern groups of Slavic peoples is, down to the 
eleventh century, very obscure. A powerful Bohemian ruler, Vratislav, was rec- 
ognized as king of Bohemia by Emperor Henry IV in 1088. Later the king of 
Bohemia was included among the electors who chose the head of the Holy 
Roman Empire. The dissensions between the Slavic (Czech) and German in- 
habitants of Bohemia, so bitter in the time of John Huss, continued to the 
World War. The history of Bohemia belongs to western Europe rather than to 
eastern, and is intimately associated with that of Germany and Austria. 

Of the Poles little can be discovered before the reign of Boleslav the Mighty, 
who accepted the title of “King of Poland” from the German emperor Otto IIT 
in the year 1000. Like the Czechs, the Poles were converted to Western Chris- 
tianity; Latin was the language of the learned, and the Roman alphabet was 
employed in writing the vernacular tongues. Lying between Germany and 
Russia, subject to attack from every side, eager to extend its dominion in every 
direction, and distracted with dynastic rivalries, Poland offers a more confusing 
spectacle to the historian than perhaps any other European state. 
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tween Vladimir and Boleslav, but later the monarchs fell out 
over an interesting point. A Polish bishop tried to win over 
the Russians to the Western, or Latin, Church. This enraged 
Vladimir; he imprisoned his son, his Polish daughter-in-law, 
and the bishop who had sought to break the religious tie be- 
tween the Russians and Constantinople. Boleslav then made 
an ineffectual attack on Vladimir, having hired German troops 
and a band of the fierce Asiatic Petschenegs, who had followed 
into southern Russia the trail of the Avars and Bulgarians. 
These facts are recalled in order to illustrate the complicated 
and highly unstable situation in eastern Europe. They are a 
distant forecast of the many complications and rivalries that 
have lasted down to the twentieth century. 

On the map of Europe about the year 1000 there are the clear 
beginnings of the eastern Europe of today. Bulgaria, Serbia, 
Croatia, Hungary, Bohemia, Poland, and Russia had staked 
out claims, over which they have been contending ever since. 
The Greeks have never forgotten that the Eastern Empire was 
long called the Greek Empire. The region that was to become 
Rumania was at that period occupied by the Petschenegs. 

Both Serbia and Bulgaria were important kingdoms in the 
time of the Crusades; for, after a period of subservience to the 
Greek emperor, Bulgaria had a second period of vitality which 
reached its height under Ivan Asen (1218-1241). Ivan ruled 
over much territory to the south and east of Bulgaria, as the 
term is now used. But meanwhile the Serbian territories had 
been organized into an extensive kingdom. Under Serbia’s 
most famous ruler, Stephen Dushan (1331-1355), Bulgaria 
was included within the enlarged Serbian realms. Then came 
the Turks, overwhelming nearly the whole Balkan Peninsula. 
When Serbia and Bulgaria emerged in recent times from their 
centuries of servitude to the Turk, they did not forget how 
extensive their territories had once been, and accordingly em- 
bittered their fate and endangered the peace of Europe in the 
struggle to reéstablish ancient and transitory boundary lines. 
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SEPARATION OF THE LATIN AND GREEK CHURCHES 


We now come to another very important distinction between 
eastern and western Europe, one which is not geographical or 
racial or political, but religious and cultural. Since the early 
Middle Ages the various nations which arose in Europe ranged 
themselves definitely either on the side of the Latin Church, 
with its center at old Rome, on the Tiber, or with the Greek 
Church, with its focus in new Rome, on the Bosporus. Multi- 
tudinous and far-reaching have been the results, both direct 
and indirect, of these different affiliations. The history of the 
Christian Church and of the general progress of culture are 
closely associated with one another. For a long time the clergy 
were the only teachers in western Europe, and the universities 
were for centuries essentially ecclesiastical institutions. 

Those peoples who looked to Rome as their religious capital 
were inevitably brought into contact with the Latin language 
and the Roman literature, with which scholarly priests and 
monks were familiar and some knowledge of which they im- 
parted to their pupils. Constantinople, lying far to the east, 
perpetuated the Greek speech, and the ancient Greek authors 
continued to be read and admired after they had been nearly 
forgotten in the Latin-speaking West. Moreover, its proximity 
to Asia set up in Constantinople standards of Oriental luxury 
unknown in the West. Consequently the peoples, including a 
great part of the rising Slavic states, which accepted the 
Patriarch of Constantinople as their head, were deeply influ- 
enced by a set of literary and artistic traditions different from 
those which emanated from Rome. 

Just as the idea persisted for centuries, after the practical 
dissolution of the Roman Empire, that it really remained one 
commonwealth, or res publica, so the theory prevailed that 
all Christendom was properly one, no matter how the facts 
ran counter to this supposition. The Church held together far 
better than the Empire. The great Church congresses which 
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are reckoned ecumenical, or universal, by the Latin Church, 
were from the time of Constantine until after Charlemagne’s 
day held either in Constantinople or its neighborhood. It was 
not primarily the differences of religious opinion or of cere- 
monies that were finally to set off the Greek Orthodox Church 
from the Roman Catholic, but the rivalry of the Patriarch 
of Constantinople (and his supporters ) and the Roman bishop.* 
The theory of the papal supremacy was based upon the as- 
sumption that the bishop of Rome was the successor to Peter, 
“the Prince of the Apostles.” The Patriarch of Constantinople 
made no such sweeping claims, but he refused to acknowledge 
the universal headship of the Pope. 

After centuries of discussion, vain negotiations, and com- 
promises the final break came in 1054, when the Patriarch, 
Michael Cerularius, a hot-headed prelate, infuriated by the 
rebukes which the Pope ventured to heap upon him, publicly 
burned a papal bull in order to make clear his repudiation of 
the papal headship. Just at this date it happened that one of 
the greatest of all the Popes, Gregory VII, was beginning to 
influence the policy of the papacy and was putting into prac- 
tice those unlimited claims of the papal autocracy which he 
later set forth in the famous Dictatus. So it finally came about 
that Christendom was divided into the Roman Catholic Church 
and the Greek Orthodox Church, and never were they reunited. 

1There was in the matter of dogma a disputed question as to whether the 
Holy Spirit proceeded from the Father alone or, as the creeds in) the West 
added, “and from the Son”—Filioque. During the eighth century there had 
been a bitter controversy over sacred images and the degree of reverence to be 
paid them. An Eastern emperor ordered the destruction of all religious repre- 
sentations (726), but many of his subjects were quite as horrified by his com- 
mand as was the Latin Church. Before many decades the Greek Christians 
were permitted once more to resume a form of religious adoration particularly 
congenial to them, with their ancient habits of depicting the gods in human 
form. The icons are deemed magical in their workings by great masses of Rus- 
sian peasants today. There were a few other issues, such as the use in the West 
of unleavened bread in celebrating the Mass, and the seemingly more important 


matter of the marriage of the clergy, prohibited in the West but permitted in 
the East. 
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The Latin Church did not brand the Greek Church as heret- 
ical (for the doctrinal differences did not seem to justify so 
terrible a term), but used the milder name “schismatic.” The 
theological dispute, together with the rejection of the Pope’s 
supremacy (acknowledged by all Western princes down to the 
Protestant revolt), aroused a hatred and suspicion between 
the West and the East which can be traced not only during the 
Crusades but in many failures to combine against common 
enemies, especially the Turks. 

In the Eastern Empire the various Asiatic invaders as well 
as the Slavs were originally heathen, with quite primitive re- 
ligious ideas which had nothing to do with the Gospel. The 
Slavic nations, with few exceptions, look back to two mission- 
aries, the brothers Cyril and Methodius of Salonika, as their 
special apostles, who brought to them the Christian religion 
and laid the foundations of a higher Slavic civilization than 
that which had previously existed. As a matter of fact these 
apostles appear to have accomplished little as missionaries but 
much as linguists. Cyril, the younger brother, born about 827, 
first dreamed of inducing the Mohammedans to agree with 
the Christians in regard to the Trinity and then attempted to 
convert the Kasars, an Asiatic people who had built up a fairly 
substantial state to the north of the Black Sea. Then came a 
call to the Eastern Emperor from the ruler of Great Moravia,* 
Rostislav, to send him a missionary to convert his people to 
Christianity. Rostislav seems to have dreaded the German 
missionaries, who were active in his short-lived state, and to 
have preferred a Slavic apostle. Therefore in 862 Cyril, ac- 
companied by Methodius, betook himself to Moravia; but, to 
make a long and obscure story short, the brothers failed to win 
Moravia or the neighboring Bohemia permanently away from 
the Roman Catholic Church and German influence. 

Their great work consisted in devising a new alphabet suit- 
able for writing the various Slavic tongues. This so-called 


1A temporary Slavic dominion of the period. 
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Cyrillic alphabet is used by Russians, Serbians, and Bulgarians 
down to our own day and thus serves, with some variations, the 
purpose of well over a hundred million Europeans. The new 
letters were based in the main on the Greek, but differ so 
much from both the ancient Greek and Latin alphabets that 
they offer a serious initial obstacle in the way of a Westerner, 
used to the Roman letters, when he tries to learn Russian. 
The Cyrillic letters were first used in translating the Bible 
and the ritual into the particular Slavic tongue with which the 
brothers were familiar (that used in Bulgaria and Macedonia) ; 
but later the alphabet was adopted by the Russians for all 
writing, both religious and secular. Europe had previously 
relied on the Roman and Greek alphabets (with some use of 
the Arabic in Spain) ; now it had still another, which served 
to give the Slavs a certain sense of unity. But western Slav- 
dom—Poland, Bohemia, Moravia, and Croatia—adopted the 
Roman letters, with certain diacritical signs to represent their 
peculiar vocal sounds. 


CONSTANTINOPLE ATTACKED BY CHRISTIANS AND MONGOLS 


To the momentous process of bringing eastern and western 
Europe together, strange and unexpected contributions were 
made during the thirteenth century. In the first place, the 
Crusaders from western Europe were not content, in the pur- 
suit of their holy designs, to confine themselves to carving out 
kingdoms and principalities in the Holy Land. In the so- 
called Fourth Crusade an ill-assorted alliance of French no- 
bles, Norman adventurers (who had subdued southern Italy), 
Genoese merchants, and, above all, wily Venetians, who al- 
ways had an eye to the main chance, actually captured Con- 
stantinople in 1204. They divided up the eastern Balkan 
region into duchies and principalities, making Count Baldwin 
of Flanders ‘‘Latin Emperor” over such slight vestiges as re- 
mained of the Eastern Greek Empire. This situation did not 
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last long, but it served inevitably to vivify the relations be- 
tween the West and the East. It was about this time also that 
the study of ancient Greek learning, as codified by Aristotle 
and preserved in Constantinople, began to get a long and 
strong hold on Western universities. 

While the Western Crusaders were parceling out the Eastern 
Empire, quite another set of forces were beginning to operate 
from Asia. The most extensive conqueror of all time, Genghiz 
Khan, had brought together an empire stretching at the time 
of his death, in 1227, from the Black Sea to the Pacific. Start- 
ing with a most unpromising nucleus of Mongolian nomads 
from the south of Lake Baikal, he and his generals had in two 
or three decades established intercommunication between east- 
ern Russia and northern China. Terrible was the slaughter, 
the burnings of great cities, and the playful torturing of their 
victims : men, women, and children. It seemed for a time that 
the Mongols were mainly intent on clearing away towns and 
villages so as to extend the pasturage for their horses, quite as 
simply and unquestioningly as our Western settlers destroyed 
the prairie flowers in order to have their way with corn and 
hogs. But it would be a mistake to look only at the horrors of 
the raids. One has to reconcile oneself to the historical fact 
that, given the proper situation, man has been wont to kill and 
burn, whether he was a heathen Mongol or a Christian warrior 
asi: for the Holy Sepulcher. 

Under the successor of Genghiz a great army swept into 
eastern Europe. As Professor Bury emphasizes, it was not a 
willful horde, but was fully cognizant of where it was going 
and what it proposed to do, far excelling in strategy any of the 
European armies. It ravaged Kiev, the old center of Rus- 
sian influence, in 1240. The following year the Mongols de- 
feated an army of Germans and Poles in Silesia, devastated 
Hungary, and made raids to the Adriatic. Then their com- 
mander was recalled on account of the death of the Great 
Khan, and the Mongols receded a few hundred miles, still 
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unconquered, and, under the name of the Golden Horde, con- 
tinued to occupy a great part of Russia. 

Next to Genghiz himself, Kublai Khan is far the best-known 
of the Mongol dynasty. He lived in the days of St. Louis, 
Thomas Aquinas, and Roger Bacon, and died in 1294. Much 
influenced by Chinese civilization, he moved his capital from 
the old Mongol center, Karakorum, in Mongolia, to Peking. 
He no longer held to the ideas of indiscriminate slaughter 
which had prevailed in the beginning. He was friendly to 
scholars and scientific men and entirely tolerant in religious 
matters. 

Sometime about 1265 two Venetians—the brothers Polo— 
arrived at Kublai’s court. He was so delighted with all the new 
knowledge they had to impart that he sent them back with 
letters to the Pope requesting that a body of learned men be 
dispatched to instruct his people in Christianity and Western 
ideas. The Polo brothers failed to get the learned men to- 
gether, but returned to the Khan in 1275, accompanied by the 
nephew of one of them, Marco Polo, a young man of about 
twenty-one, who greatly charmed the Khan by his gracious 
manners and by his facility in learning languages. He was ap- 
pointed a government official and traveled much in China and 
even as far as Burma. The Polos finally found an excuse for 
leaving the Khan, who was most reluctant to part with them. 
They all reached Venice in safety in 1295, having seen more 
of the world than any European who had lived before them. 
Marco Polo’s Travels (referred to in Chapter VI) became a 
very popular and influential book. It is made up of Marco’s 
recollections, taken down in prison by a fellow Venetian who 
happened, along with the traveler, to have fallen into the 
hands of the Genoese during one of their wars with Venice. 

We have reports from other Europeans who visited central 
and eastern Asia during this favorable period for distant travel, 
and Europe’s knowledge of the Orient was vastly increased ; 
but after the break-up of the Mongol empire, in the fourieenth 
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century, relatively little more was learned of the interior of 
Asia down to the nineteenth century. 

The problem of how far the intercourse with China hastened 
in Europe the introduction of paper, block printing, the com- 
pass, and gunpowder—with all of which the Chinese appear 
to have been familiar long before the Europeans—seems im- 
possible to solve satisfactorily. We can only say that if we 
were better informed it might become apparent that the great 
innovations of the thirteenth century upon which our modern 
civilization is based were derived from China. 


THE COMING OF THE OTTOMAN TuRKS; END OF THE 
EASTERN ROMAN EMPIRE 


The next great event in eastern Europe was the development 
of a new Turkish power, which conquered more deliberately 
than the Mongols, penetrated farther into Europe, lasted 
much longer, and is to this day an element in international en- 
tanglements. A Turk may be defined as one who (usually 
mistakenly) regards himself as a Turk, for the Turks are of 
many varieties and always heavily mixed with the peoples with 
whom they happen to have sojourned. They have no distinct 
physical characteristics. But grammarians flatter themselves 
that they can tell a Turkish language when they see it, and 
inform us that it has certain definite traits which distinguish 
it from the other members of the extensive Ural-Altaic group; 
for example, Finnish and Hungarian on the one hand, and 
Manchu and Mongol on the other. 

The so-called Mongol hosts were largely Turkish, and a 
Turkish people had opened relations with Constantinople 
shortly after the death of Justinian; but for several centuries 
the temporary states they dominated were in central Asia. 
Before the opening of the Crusades the Seljuk Turks had 
established themselves in Syria, and it was their unsympathetic 
attitude toward the Christian pilgrims that suggested the at- 
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tempts of the Western knights to recover the Holy Sepulcher. 
One of the important results of the Mongol invasions was to 
drive into central Asia Minor a hitherto unnoticed Asiatic 
tribe, the Ottoman Turks, so called after Othman, an early 
leader. 

The Turks passed through a Mohammedanized region on 
their way to Europe and so became imbued with the congenial 
ideas of Islam before they were subject to Christian influences. 
Consequently, unlike the Hungarians, they were set off from 
Europe by their alien religion, to which they remain faithful. 

By the year 1350, under their early able leaders, the Turks 
had constructed a small but solid little state just across the 
Bosporus from Constantinople. And during the following two 
centuries this little state was to expand westward far into 
Europe, and eastward and southward so that it finally included 
not only all Asia Minor but Syria and Egypt as well. In 13 56 
the Ottoman Turks got their first foothold in Europe by cross- 
ing the Dardanelles and capturing Gallipoli. It will be remem- 
bered that at this period Serbia had become an enterprising 
nation under Stephen Dushan, who had just died. So what re- 
mained of the shattered Eastern Empire, including Constan- 
tinople, was now between two enemies: one advancing from 
the west, the other from the east ; the one Slavic and Christian, 
the other Turkish and Mohammedan. Slowly but surely the 
Turks prevailed. 

Their conquest of the Balkan Peninsula proceeded steadily 
under a succession of remarkable rulers, each of whom proved 
able to cope with the intricate problems of extending the 
Turkish power both east and west at the same time and with 
no considerable setbacks. There is hardly another example of 
such prolonged and consistent conquest, with the exception of 
the ancient Roman Republic. Only a few episodes in the victo- 
rious progress of the Turkish armies need be recalled here. Un- 
der Murad I (1359-1389) the Turkish dominions were more 
than doubled by additions both to the east and to the west. 
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Adrianople became for a time the European capital of the 
Turks, and they still continued to hold it after the World War. 
Serbians and Hungarians, joined by the two peoples who were 
later to be fused into modern Rumania—the Wallachians and 
Moldavians—vainly combined to drive back the Turk. In 
13809 the allies were decisively defeated in the famous battle 
of Kosovo, and Serbia was forced to pay the regular tribute 
to the Sultan as a sign of subjection. 

The Turkish rulers had their eye ever on Constantinople; 
but it was not until they had control of practically the whole 
Balkan Peninsula that they finally succeeded, in 1453, in taking 
the capital of the Eastern Roman Empire. In this enterprise 
they were greatly aided by artillery, which was as yet little 
used in the West. A sort of “Big Bertha,” which shot forth 
stone projectiles weighing twelve hundred pounds, enabled 
the Turkish besiegers to batter down the ancient walls. The 
reigning Sultan, Mohammed II (1451-1481), after permitting 
his troops to sack the city (as was the custom of the time), 
showed himself very tolerant toward the inhabitants. He ac- 
corded them a fair degree of freedom and permitted the Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople to continue his functions as head of 
the Eastern Church. 

Mohammed successfully prosecuted his conquests to the 
west and made Serbia, Bosnia, and Albania integral parts of 
his domains. His successor extended his incursions into Poland 
and as far west as the Austrian Republic of our time. Then 
came Selim I (1512-1520), who, during the youthful days of 
Emperor Charles V, effected a wide extension of the Turkish 
dominions toward the east. He won Syria, Mesopotamia, and 
Egypt. Having thus conquered the chief Mohammedan coun- 
tries, he assumed the title of “Caliph” and became the re- 
ligious head of Islam. The title of “Caliph” was retained 
by the Turkish Sultans until after the World War, when the 
ancient caliphate was abolished by the newly established Turk- 
ish Republic. 
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While the Christian monarchs Francis I and Charles V 
were fighting one another and, later, the Council of Trent was 
endeavoring to adjust the dissensions aroused by Luther and 
the Protestants, the Turks were ruled by Suleiman the Mag- 
nificent (1520-1566). King Solomon, after whom Suleiman 
was named, was a hero whom Mohammedans, Jews, and 
Christians had in common. Under the wise guidance of this 
Turkish Solomon the Ottoman Empire reached the zenith of 
its power. 

Suleiman startled the more thoughtful statesmen of western 
Europe by capturing an old stronghold of the Christians in the 
eastern Mediterranean—the island of Rhodes. He drove out 
the order of crusading knights which had long defended their 
post against the Mohammedans, and he thereby strengthened 
the Turkish sea power. Belgrade and other important for- 
tresses which impeded the advance of the Turks into Hungary 
were also taken. Suleiman was not only the secular head of 
the chief Mohammedan power but also the religious head. 
He proposed to carry out his religious obligation to conquer 
unbelievers, and then either convert them or subject them to a 
regular tribute to be paid into the Ottoman treasury. The 
next item on his program was the conquest of Hungary. 

The Western monarchs were very slow to realize the impend- 
ing danger. Feeble efforts had long been made to combine 
against the common enemy. When the emperor Sigismund 
(who was also king of Hungary) encouraged the assembling 
of the Council of Constance in 1414, he had in mind not only 
the settling of a contention among rival Popes but also the 
organizing of a great alliance of the western-European mon- 
archs to beat back the Mohammedans. This part of the pro- 
gram came to naught. A hundred years after, in the year 
Luther posted his theses, Pope Leo X proclaimed a suspension 
of the chronic Christian warfare for five years in order that a 
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general attack might be made on the “infidel.” Francis I 
offered the bright suggestion that France, Spain, and Germany 
combine to drive out the Mohammedans, and then the Turkish 
realms be divided among the Western powers. But Francis 
speedily fell into the hands of Charles V and was imprisoned. 
This suggested a new idea to him; namely, that the Sultan 
should come to his aid, and that they should combine to make 
head against the inordinate growth of the Hapsburg power. 
These are examples of the futile talk in western Europe about 
the urgent duty of expelling the Turks. Venice and Genoa, 
the two commercial republics of Italy, were well versed in the 
practical politics of the East. They found it to their business 
interest to make various amiable and practical compromises 
with the Sultan. Hence it looked as if the responsibility for 
defending Hungary would fall on herself. 

In the year 1526 Suleiman’s forces advanced across the 
Danube and defeated the Hungarians in the memorable battle 
of Mohacs, where their king, Louis II, was killed. This put 
Ferdinand of Hapsburg, brother of Charles V, in a position to 
lay claim to Hungary. He had married the sister of Louis and 
declared himself his heir and successor. This claim was later 
maintained by the Hapsburgs, and Hungary eventually be- 
came associated with Austria down to the World War. Mean- 
while Hungary fell largely under Turkish control. 

Three years after Mohacs, Suleiman took Buda and besieged 
Vienna itself, but decided to retire before the city could be 
taken. In 1541 the Sultan again invaded Hungary with a vast 
army, and the outcome of the Turkish occupation was the 
partition of Hungary into three parts. A strip to the west was 
ceded to Ferdinand of Hapsburg on condition that he should 
pay a heavy annual tribute to the Turkish government. Cen- 
tral Hungary was directly under Turkish rule, and T ransyl- 
vania was turned over to a prince who owed fealty to the 
Sultan. This situation persisted, with various modifications, 
for a century and a half, 
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In the early part of Louis XIV’s reign a bitter conflict with 
the Turks was carried on in Hungary and Austria. Vienna 
was besieged by the Mohammedans in 1683, but the city was 
relieved by the Polish king, John Sobieski. After their long, 
steady expansion and incredible successes the Ottoman rulers 
seemed to have lost their pristine energy. From this time the 
Turkish power declined. By the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury (Peace of Karlowitz, 1699) the Sultan’s troops had been 
forced out of Hungary, and the land had become a recognized 
portion of the German Hapsburgs’ dominions. 

This brief review of the origin and development of the Otto- 
man state is designed to explain in a measure the way in which 
the so-called ‘Eastern question” of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries took form. For nearly four hundred years the 
expansion of the Ottoman power dominated the history of 
southeastern Europe. When the period of decline came, after 
1700, the disintegration of Turkey and the inevitable struggle 
over its former possessions involved the western European 
powers as well as the eastern in deadly rivalries and wars. The 
decline of Turkey proved quite as fatal to European peace as 
was its advance. 

We can now trace the history of Russia and of the Balkan 
States during the nineteenth century, having recalled the strik- 
ing differences between their previous history and that of the 
western European states. 


Tue REIGNS oF ALEXANDER I (1801-1825) AND 
Nicuotas I (1825-1855) 


During the past hundred years Russia has been coming into 
ever closer relations with western Europe. Though still a back- 
ward country in many ways, she has been busily engaged for 
fifty years in modernizing herself—indeed, of late, attempt- 
ing changes which have terrified the Western peoples. The 
tremendous revolution in which she was engaged after 1917 
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attracted the attention of the civilized world. The works of 
some of her writers are widely read in foreign lands, especially 
those of Turgenev and of Leo Tolstoy. The music of Rubinstein 
and Tschaikowsky became as highly esteemed in London or 
New York as in St. Petersburg or Moscow. Even in the field 
of science such names as that of Mendelyeev the chemist, of 
Metchnikoff the biologist, of Pavlov the psychologist, are well 
known to scientific investigators in Germany, France, Eng- 
land, and America. It becomes, therefore, a matter of vital in- 
terest to follow the changes which were turning the tide of 
modern civilization into eastern Europe. 

When, in 1815, Tsar Alexander I returned to St. Petersburg 
after the close of the Congress of Vienna, he could view his 
position and recent achievements with pride. Napoleon’s at- 
tack upon him three years earlier had come to naught, and the 
French emperor’s mighty army had melted away during its 
journey to Moscow and its subsequent hasty and tragic retreat. 
Alexander had participated in Napoleon’s overthrow, had as- 
sisted in restoring to France her old line of kings, and had 
succeeded in uniting the rulers of western Europe in that Holy 
Alliance which he had so much at heart. What was still more 
to the point, he had induced them to ratify his seizure of 
Finland and to permit him to add the kingdom of Poland to 
his possessions. 

But his chief interests lay, of course, in his own vast empire. 
He was the undisputed and autocratic ruler of more than half 
the whole continent of Europe, not to speak of the almost 
interminable reaches of northern Asia which lay beneath his 
scepter. Something has already been said of the way in which 
the Russian monarchy originated (pages 110 ff.). In the time 
of Ivan the Terrible (d. 1584) a large part of the lands of the 
princes of Moscow lay so far to the north as to be practically 
uninhabitable. The fertile steppes to the south, which a thou- 
sand years earlier had furnished grain for the Roman Empire, 
had long been, and still were, overrun by various Tartar hordes, 
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who pastured their flocks upon the wide prairies and led a wild, 
unsettled life. Their conquest was begun in earnest by Ivan. 
His troops descended the Volga in boats, and after a difficult 
siege he took Kasan, the seat of the ruler of the whole region. 
Two years later he conquered the khan of Astrakhan and thus 
brought the boundary of Russia to the shores of the Caspian 
Sea. In this way he almost doubled the extent of his empire 
and justified the new title of “Tsar,” which he had assumed 
upon his coronation. The Tartar horde of the Crimea still oc- 
cupied, however, the shores of the Black Sea, and the Tartars 
continued to make incursions into Russian territory until, two 
hundred years later, they yielded to Catherine the Great. Still, 
in spite of the dangers from these roving bands, settlers from 
Great Russia gradually colonized the southern districts, plow- 
ing up the prairies and making clearings in the forests, some- 
what as the frontiersmen advanced across the United States. 

There was no reason, however, why Ivan the Terrible should 
confine his ambitions to Europe. Geographically Russia is but 
the western portion of a vast plain reaching from the Baltic 
Sea to the Pacific Ocean. The Ural Mountains, which are re- 
garded as the boundary between Europe and Asia, are, after 
all, a rather insignificant range as compared with the Alps or 
the Pyrenees, and there is, moreover, a wide gap between their 
southern end and the Caspian Sea. Before the death of Ivan 
the conquest of Siberia (whose ruler had his capital at Sibir on 
the Irtysh River) was begun. The Russians founded Tobolsk 
in 1587 and soon had all western Siberia under their control. 
Fur-traders, runaway serfs, and a variety of adventurous Rus- 
sians pressed into the new country; Tomsk, near the Chinese 
boundary, was founded in 1604, shortly before England estab- 
lished her first successful colony in North America; and a 
generation later (1638) the Russians could look out over the 
Pacific from their new town of Okhotsk, four thousand miles 
east of Moscow. 

It is unnecessary to follow in detail the expansion of Euro- 
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pean and Asiatic Russia. It will be remembered that Peter the 
Great won the Baltic provinces, and so provided Russia with a 
better seaport than she had previously possessed. Catherine 
the Great gained Lithuania in the partition of Poland; she also 
conquered the north shore of the Black Sea and a great district 
beyond the Ural River. Alexander himself added Finland and 
the grand duchy of Warsaw. In short, the Russian Empire un- 
der Alexander I embraced all that it included to the time of 
the World War, except portions of the Caucasus and a region 
lying beyond the Caspian Sea in central Asia, which were ac- 
quired by his successors. Although the Tsar ruled over one 
seventh of all the dry land upon our globe, Russia’s desire for 
territory seemed never to be satisfied (see Volume II). 

It is clear that the rapid extension of Russian rule over so 
vast an area could not fail to bring within the empire an as- 
tonishing variety of peoples, differing in customs, language, 
and religion—Finns, Germans, Poles, Jews, Tartars, Arme- 
nians, Georgians, and Mongols. The Russians themselves, it 
is true, colonized the southern plains of European Russia and 
spread even into Siberia. They made up over three fifths of 
the whole population of the Tsar’s empire, and their language 
was everywhere taught in the schools and used by the officials. 

The people of the grand duchy of Finland, speaking Swedish 
and Finnish, constantly protested against their incorporation 
into Russia; and the Poles, who recalled the time when their 
kingdom far outshone the petty duchy of Moscow among the 
European powers, twice rose in rebellion against the Tsar in 
the vain hope of making good their claim that the kingdom of 
Poland should form an independent nation, with its own lan- 
guage and constitution. 

1The Cossacks, or light cavalry, who constituted so conspicuous a feature of 
the Russian army, were originally lawless rovers on the southern and eastern 
frontiers, composed mainly of adventurous Russians with some admixture of 
other peoples. Certain districts were assigned to them by the government on the 


lower Don, near the Black Sea, in the Urals, and elsewhere, in return for military 
service. 
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In the time of Alexander I the Russians had not begun to 
flock to the cities, which were small and ill constructed as com- 
pared with those of western Europe. The great mass of the 
population still lived in the country, and more than half of 
them were serfs, as ignorant and wretched as those of France 
or England in the twelfth century. The problem of improving 
the condition of the peasant was one of the most serious that 
the Russian government had to face; nor is it by any means 
solved under the Bolshevik government, since millions of peo- 
ple in the country districts still live on the very verge of starva- 
tion, and a failure of the crops causes the death of hundreds 
of thousands. 

Alexander I had inherited, as ‘‘Autocrat of all the Russias,” 
a despotic power over his subjects as absolute as that to which 
Louis XIV laid claim. He could make war and conclude peace 
at will, freely appoint or dismiss his ministers, order the arrest, 
imprisonment, exile, or execution of anyone he chose, without 
consulting or giving an account to any living being. Even the 
Russian national church was under his control; for Peter the 
Great had replaced the Patriarch by a small body of officials 
known as the Holy Directing Synod, at the head of which was 
the Procurator of the Holy Synod, the Tsar’s special repre- 
sentative. There was no thought of any responsibility to the 
people, and the fearful tyranny which the Tsar’s officials were 
able to exercise will become apparent as we proceed. 

Alexander himself, in his earlier years, was an enthusias- 
tic believer in freedom and constitutional government. Tn his 
youth his tutor, a Swiss liberal by the name of La Harpe, had 
introduced him to. the writings of the reformers in western 
Europe, so that the young Tsar had a clear idea of all that 
the French Revolution meant, and earnestly desired to play 
the part of a liberal and enlightened monarch. He began by re- 
voking the decrees of the previous reign, which had forbidden 
Russians to travel abroad and had prohibited the importation 
of books, lest they might introduce Jacobin ideas. In 1802 he 
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created a ministry on the Western model, which enabled him 
to conduct the government more efficiently than hitherto and 
to fix the responsibility for acts done in his name. He then 
took up the question of giving Russia a constitution and even 
considered the abolition of serfdom; but both these reforms 
encountered difficulties which might well have discouraged a 
more persistent person than Alexander, and his plans were 
never carried out. Three new universities were established, 
at St. Petersburg, Kharkov, and Kasan, and the government 
extended aid to scholars and men of letters, and forwarded 
the translation into Russian of the works of Montesquieu and 
Adam Smith. 

The hopes of the small progressive party which was growing 
up in Russia under these favoring circumstances were destined, 
however, to be short-lived. After his return from the Congress 
of Vienna, Alexander began to dismiss his liberal advisers. He 
became as apprehensive of revolution as his friend Metternich, 
and threw himself into the arms of the “Old Russian” party, 
which was proud of Russia as she was and obstinately opposed 
the introduction of all Western ideas. The Tsar was soon de- 
nouncing liberalism as a frightful illusion which threatened 
the whole social order. He lent his aid and encouragement 
to Metternich in suppressing the revolutionary tendencies in 
Germany, Spain, and Italy; and in his own empire he per- 
mitted his officials to do all they could to stamp out the ideas 
which he had himself formerly done so much to encourage. 
The censorship of the press put an end to the liberal periodi- 
cals which had sprung up. Professors in the universities began 
to be dismissed for teaching modern science, and at the Uni- 
versity of Kasan it was proposed to make the instruction con- 
form strictly with the supposed teachings of the Bible. The 
professors were to say no more of the discoveries of Coperni- 
cus, Galileo, and Newton, or the ideas suggested by the great 
French naturalist Buffon. The medical school was ordered to 
give up all dissection as insulting to the dead, and the ana- 
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tomical specimens in the museums were decently buried. In 
1823 all Russian students were forbidden to attend German 
universities. 

The attraction of the new ideas was, however, so strong 
that the Tsar could not prevent his more enlightened subjects 
from following eagerly the course of the revolutionary move- 
ments in western Europe and reading the new books dealing 
with scientific discoveries and questions of political and social 
reform, which continued to be published in spite of Metter- 
nich’s precautions. Many Russian army officers sojourning in 
France had had opportunities to observe the advantageous ef- 
fects of liberty. On returning to their own country they were 
deeply impressed by its general backwardness, the tyranny of 
its government, the misery of the serfs, and the opposition to 
progress. They began to organize secret societies for the pur- 
pose of hastening reform. Some of the revolutionists went so 
far as to recommend the complete abolition of monarchical 
government and the establishment of a republic, but the major- 
ity of liberals would have been entirely satisfied with less 
sweeping changes. 

Alexander I died suddenly on December 1, 1825. His 
brother Constantine, who was his legal and natural successor, 
had secretly resigned his claims to the throne in favor of his 
younger brother Nicholas. But even Nicholas himself was un- 
aware of this, so that for some days no one knew who was the 
rightful Tsar. The revolutionary societies seized this oppor- 
tunity to organize a revolt known as the “December con- 
spiracy.” The leaders of the plot attempted to induce the army 
to refuse the customary oath of allegiance to Nicholas when 
he was proclaimed Tsar. They hoped to bring about various 
reforms, juster laws, the emancipation of the serfs, a constitu- 
tional government,—some of them even advocated the estab- 
lishment of arepublic. But the movement was badly organized, 
and a few charges of grapeshot brought the insurgents to terms. 
Nicholas forgave the great mass of those implicated, but hun- 
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dreds of the ‘‘Decembrists,”’ among them scions of the most 
distinguished families of Russia, were exiled to Siberia, and 
five of the most conspicuous leaders were sentenced to be 
hanged. They met their fate bravely. One of them acknowl- 
edged sadly that they had tried to reap the harvest of liberty 
before the seed had been sown. But he and his fellow rev- 
olutionists had succeeded in sowing the seed, and thousands 
afterwards showed themselves ready to meet exile or death 
for the same cause of freedom. 

Nicholas I never forgot the rebellion which inaugurated his 
reign, and he proved one of the most despotic of all the long 
list of autocratic rulers. His arbitrary measures speedily pro- 
duced a revolt in Poland (1830-1831). The constitution that 
Alexander I, in his liberal days, had granted the kingdom was 
violated. Russian troops were stationed there in great num- 
bers, Russian officials forced their way into the government 
offices, and the petitions of the Polish diet were contempt- 
uously ignored by the Tsar. Secret societies then began to 
promote a movement for the reéstablishment of the ancient 
Polish republic which Catherine II and her fellow monarchs 
had destroyed. When the news of the July revolution in France 
reached Warsaw, crowds in the streets cheered the downfall 
of the Bourbons as the white flag was lowered over the French 
consulate. In November an uprising occurred in Warsaw; the 
insurgents secured control of the city, drove out the grand 
duke Constantine and the Russian officials, organized a provi- 
sional government, and appealed to the European powers for 
aid. Finding the Tsar inflexible in his refusal to grant them 
any concessions, the leaders of the insurrection proclaimed the 
independence of Poland, January 25, 1831. 

Europe, however, made no response to Poland’s appeal for 
assistance. The Tsar’s armies were soon able to crush the 
rebellion; and when Poland lay prostrate at his feet, Nicholas 
gave no quarter. He revoked the constitution, abolished the 
diet, suppressed the national flag, and transferred forty-five 
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thousand Polish families to the valley of the Don and the 
mountains of the Caucasus. To all intents and purposes Po- 
land was henceforth merely a Russian province, governed, 
like the rest of the empire, from St. Petersburg. 

Nicholas I was sincerely convinced that Russia could be 
saved from the “decay” of religion and government, which he 
believed to be taking place in western Europe, only by main- 
taining autocracy; for this alone was strong enough to make 
head against the destructive ideas that some of his subjects in 
their blindness mistook for enlightenment. The Russian Greek 
Church and all its beliefs must be defended, and the Russian 
nation preserved as a separate and superior people who should 
maintain forever the noble beliefs and institutions of the past. 
Certainly a great many of his advisers were well content with 
the system, and his army of officials were as loath to recom- 
mend reform as.any band of corrupt politicians in the world. 

Accordingly, in the name of Russian nationality, the Tsar 
adopted every measure to check the growth of liberalism.? He 
limited to three hundred the number of students who might 
attend any one of the universities. Russian scholars were not 
permitted to go abroad without special permission from the 
government. The officials bestirred themselves to prevent in 
every way the ingress into Russia of Western ideas. Books 
on religion and science were carefully examined by the police 
or the clergy; foreign works containing references to politics 
were either confiscated or the objectional pages were blotted 
out by the censors. When a Moscow magazine published an 
article declaring that nine hundred years of Russia’s existence 

1Thirty years later, in 1863, the Poles made another desperate attempt to 
free themselves from the yoke of Russia, but without success. Napoleon III 
refused to assist them, and Bismarck did not hesitate to use his influence in the 
interest of the Tsar. 

2For example, Nicholas introduced into the schools a catechism which recalls 
that used by Emperor Napoleon I: “Question. What does religion teach us as 
to our duties to the Tsar? Answer. Worship, fidelity, the payment of taxes, 


service, love, and prayer—the whole being comprised in the words ‘worship’ 
and ‘fidelity.’” 
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were a blank in the history of the human mind and a warning 
to the rest of Europe, and that so long as she clung to the 
ideas of the orthodox Greek Church she could never hope to 
advance, the magazine was suppressed, its publisher exiled, 
and the clear-headed author officially declared insane and put 
in charge of a physician. Travelers to and from Russia were 
subjected to close scrutiny, and their baggage was carefully 
examined for indications of revolutionary plots. The govern- 
ment officials did not hesitate freely to open private letters 
committed to the post, even when there was no reason to sus- 
pect their writers. It may be said that, except for a few short 
intervals of freedom, this whole system was continued by the 
successors of Nicholas and, in a widely different spirit, by the 
Bolshevists. 

To maintain this despotic system Nicholas I reorganized a 
secret department of police which had originated in the time 
of Peter the Great as a special instrument for suppressing 
opposition to the Tsar. This ‘“‘Third Section of His Majesty’s 
Chancery,” as it was called, working in conjunction with the 
ordinary police, with tireless vigilance spied out and arrested 
even the most harmless advocates of liberal reforms. “In every 
province, in every town, aye, even in every railway station, 
there are gendarmes who report directly to the local general 
or colonel; he, in his turn, is in communication with the chief 
of the imperial police, who is received in frequent audience by 
the Tsar and reports to him everything he thinks advisable. 
All the officials of the empire are under the surveillance of the 
imperial police, and it is the duty of the generals and colonels 
to keep a vigilant eye on every subject of the Tsar, even on 
provincial governors, ministers, and grand dukes.”* So cruel 
were the methods used by the police to extort confessions that 
political offenders often regarded exile to the mines of Seas 
as a form of deliverance. 


1Prince Kropotkin, Memoirs of a Revolutionist, p. 336. 
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In 1854 the efforts of Russia to increase her influence in 
Turkey led to a war with France and England. The Russians 
were defeated, and their strong fortress of Sevastopol, in the 
Crimea, was captured by the allies.‘ The disasters of the war, 
and the exposure which they brought about of the inefficiency 
and corruption of the government officials, filled every Russian 
patriot with the deepest chagrin. It was clear that Russia was 
a backward country which must be thoroughly reformed if it 
was to hold its own among the nations of Europe. 

Nicholas I died (1855) in the midst of the reverses of the 
Crimean War, leaving to his son, Alexander II, the responsi- 
bility of coming to terms with the enemy, and then, if possible, 
strengthening Russia by reducing the flagrant political corrup- 
tion and bribery and improving the lot of the people at large. 
He did not succeed, however, in curing the greed and cruelty of 
his officials, nor were his successors more fortunate in this re- 
spect than he. His sincere efforts to better the condition of the 
peasants likewise failed in the main. This was due to the in- 
fluence of the members of the official class, who were commonly 
landowners and who used their influence with the Tsar to dis- 
suade him from doing anything for the peasants which would 
in any way serve to reduce the income of the landlords. 

Nearly one half of the Tsar’s subjects were serfs whose 
bondage and wretched lives seemed to present an insurmount- 
able barrier to general progress and prosperity. The landlord 
commonly reserved a portion of his estate for himself and 
turned over to his serfs barely enough to enable them to keep 
body and soul together. They usually spent three days in the 
week cultivating their lord’s fields. He was their judge as well 
as their master and could flog them at will. The serf was 
viewed as scarcely more than a beast of burden, and even the 
kindest landlord thought of him as a mere slave. 


1For the Crimean War see pages 606 f. 
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In his charming Memoirs of a Revolutionist Prince Kropot- 
kin, who had abundant opportunity in his earlier days to see 
how the peasants were treated, gives the following illustration 
of the attitude of the landlord. One landowner remarked to 
another: ‘Why is it that the number of souls on your estate 
increases so slowly? You probably do not look after their 
marriages.” Thereupon the other went home and ordered a 
list of all the inhabitants of his village to be brought to him. 
‘He picked out from it the names of the boys who had attained 
the age of eighteen and the girls just past sixteen,—those are 
the legal ages for marriage in Russia. Then he wrote, ‘John 
to marry Anna, Paul to marry Parashka,’ and so on with five 
couples. ‘The five weddings,’ he added, ‘must take place in 
ten days, next Sunday but one.’ 

‘‘A general cry of despair rose from the village. Women, 
young and old, wept in every house. Anna had hoped to marry 
Gregory; Paul’s parents had already had a talk with the 
Fedotoffs about their girl, who would soon be of age. More- 
over, it was the season for plowing, not for weddings; and 
what wedding could be prepared in ten days? Dozens of peas- 
ants came to see the landowner; peasant women stood in 
groups at the back entrance of the estate with pieces of fine 
linen for the landowner’s spouse, to secure her intervention. 
All in vain. The master had said that the weddings should 
take place at such a date, and so it must be.” 

From time to time the serfs, infuriated by the hard con- 
ditions imposed upon them, revolted against their lords. Dur- 
ing the reign of Catherine the Great a general uprising had 
taken place which grew to the proportions of a civil war and 
was put down only with terrible bloodshed and cruelty. Under 
Nicholas I over five hundred riots had occurred, and these 
seemed to increase rather than decrease, notwithstanding the 
vigilance of the police and the severity of the government. 

Alexander II, fearful lest the peasants should again attempt 
to win their liberty by force, decided that the government 
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must undertake the difficult task of freeing forty millions of his 
subjects from serfdom. After much discussion he issued an 
emancipation proclamation, March 3, 1861," on the eve of the 
great Civil War which was to put an end to negro slavery in 
the United States. In his anxiety to prevent any loss to the 
landowners, the ruling class in Russia, the Tsar did his work 
in a very half-hearted manner. It is true, the government de- 
prived the former lord of his right to force the peasants to 
work for him and pay the old dues; he could no longer flog 
them or command them to marry. But the peasants still re- 
mained bound to the land, for they were not permitted to 
leave their villages without a government pass. The landlords 
surrendered a portion of their estates to the peasants; but this 
did not become the property of individual owners,—it was 
vested in the village community (mir, in Russian) as a whole. 
The land assigned to each village was to be periodically redis- 
tributed among the various families of the community, so that, 
aside from his hut and garden, no peasant could lay claim 
permanently to any particular plot of land as his own.” 

The government dealt very generously with the landlords, 
as might have been anticipated. It not only agreed that the 
peasants should be required to pay for such land as their 
former masters turned over to them, but commonly fixed the 
price at an amount far greater than the real value of the land. 
The government then arranged to advance the money to the 
landlords and to collect the amount due from the peasants in 
the form of an excessively high land tax. No peasant should be 
given a pass to leave his village if his taxes were in arrears, and 
the officers could flog him without mercy if he refused to meet 
the often intolerable burdens imposed upon him. 

1 According to the Russian calendar the date is February 19; for Russia had 
not followed the example of the Western nations and rectified her mode of indi- 
cating dates by adopting the Gregorian calendar. 

2'These village communities had long existed in Russia, since the lords had 


usually found it convenient to have the village redistribute the land from time 
to time among the serfs as the number of inhabitants changed. 
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His new freedom seemed to the peasant little better than 
that enjoyed by a convict condemned to hard labor in the 
penitentiary. Indeed, he sometimes refused to be “freed” 
when he learned of the hard bargain which the government 
proposed to drive with him. While the readjustments were 
taking place there were hundreds of riots, which were sternly 
suppressed by the government. The peasant was still not at 
liberty to sell his land nor to leave the village without per- 
mission. He was relieved from the constant supervision of a 
tyrannical landlord, but he found himself under the still more 
formidable eye of the Tsar’s tax collectors. He became, in 
short, “the serf of the state.” He was, moreover, forced by 
the government to pay for his land far more than it was worth. 
(Kropotkin tells us that his father’s estate was appraised at 
more than three times its market value.) The result was that 
the government tax amounted usually to all that the commu- 
nity could earn by cultivating its lands, and very often to much 
more,—two, three, even six times the value of the whole 
produce. Moreover, the landlords did not always deem it to 
their advantage to sell much land to the peasants, and conse- 
quently the peasant communities had, after the emancipation 
of the serfs, a fifth less land than had previously been assigned 
them by their former masters. The only resource of the peas- 
ant was to supplement his income by day labor or by renting 
additional land from neighboring landlords at exorbitant rates. 

Naturally, if the people in a given community increased, 
the size of the individual allotments inevitably decreased and 
with them the chances of earning a livelihood. Less than fifty 
years after the “freeing” of the serfs, the peasant had, on the 
average, scarcely half as much land as that originally assigned 
to him. Although he lived constantly on the verge of starva- 
tion, he fell far behind in the payment of his taxes, so that in 
1904 the Tsar, in a moment of forced generosity, canceled the 
arrears, which in any case could never have been paid. 
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REVOLUTIONARY TENDENCIES UNDER ALEXANDER II 
(1855-1881) 


While busied with the emancipation of the serfs, Alex- 
ander II was also preparing important reforms in the local 
governments, which were announced in 1864. Throughout a 
large portion of the empire, district assemblies, called zemstvos, 
were created, consisting of representatives chosen by the land- 
owners and the peasants of the district. These, in turn, sent 
representatives to a provincial zemstvo. The zemstvos were al- 
lowed to manage certain local affairs, such as roads, primary 
schools, hospitals, and sanitary matters. Although they were 
carefully watched by the central government, they gave the 
people some little share in the conduct of public affairs and 
served to rouse the hope that the Tsar would soon establish a 
national assembly. But when he was petitioned to do so, he 
replied tartly, ““The right of initiative in all matters of reform 
is indissolubly associated with the autocratic power intrusted 
to me by God.” The Polish revolution and an attempt on his 
life in 1866 served to strengthen his determination to make no 
further concessions to liberal ideas, and the police again set 
to work with such vigor that the very mention of reform be- 
came dangerous. 

Under this despotic régime there developed among the more 
cultivated classes a spirit of opposition, known as nihilism.” 
This was not in its origin a frantic terrorism, as commonly sup- 
posed, but an intellectual and moral revolt against despotism 
in the State, bigotry in the Church, and all unreasonable tradi- 
tions and unfounded prejudices. Absolute sincerity, Kropotkin 
assures us, was the basis of nihilism. “In the name of that 
sincerity the nihilist gave up, and asked others to give up, those 
superstitions, prejudices, habits, and customs which his own 


1The term “nihilist” was first introduced in Russia by Turgenev, in his 
novel Fathers and Children. It was applied to the chief character on account 
of his denial of the authority of all tradition. 
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good sense could not justify. He refused to bend before any 
authority except that of reason.” In short, the nihilist would 
have agreed with Voltaire, Diderot, and the Encyclopedists in 
exalting reason as man’s sole guide in this mysterious world. 

Among the younger people of the educated and well-to-do 
classes many had become dissatisfied with the narrow, selfish 
life they were expected to lead, and longed to do something for 
humanity. Sons and daughters of wealthy parents abandoned 
their homes, put on the garb of artisans or peasants, and went 
- among the working people with a view to spreading higher 
ideals among them and helping them to improve their condi- 
tion. Clubs for the study of history and political economy were 
established, and the theories of constitutional and republican 
government, even of French and German socialism, became 
familiar to Russians. 

The government officials regarded the reformers with the 
utmost suspicion and began to arrest the more active among 
them. Prisons were soon crowded, and hundreds were ban- 
ished to Siberia. The Tsar and his police seemed to be the 
avowed enemies of all progress, and anyone who advanced a 
new idea was punished as if he had committed a murder. The 
peaceful preparation of the people for representative govern- 
ment could not go on so long as the “Third Section” was 
arresting men for forming debating clubs. It seemed to the 
more ardent reformers that there was no course open to them 
but to declare war on the government as a body of cruel, cor- 
rupt tyrants who sought to keep Russia forever in darkness 
merely in order that they might continue to fill their own 
pockets by grinding down the people. They argued that the 
wicked acts of the officials must be exposed, the government 
intimidated, and the eyes of the world opened to the horrors 
of the situation by conspicuous acts of violent retribution. So 
some of the reformers became ferrorists, not because they 
were depraved men and women or loved bloodshed, but be- 
cause they were convinced that there was no other way to save 
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their beloved land from the fearful oppression under which it 
had groaned for so many centuries. 

In July, 1877, General Trepoff, the chief of the St. Peters- 
burg police, was walking through a prison where a number 
of men and women were confined for having taken part in a 
political parade in Kasan. One young man refused to bow to 
the general, who thereupon struck him in the face. Upon his 
attempting to defend himself, Trepoff ordered the prisoner to 
be brutally beaten in view of the other political prisoners, who 
could see what went on from the windows of their cells. His 
companions showed their indignation by loudly cursing Trepoff 
and breaking up the furniture in their cells. The head of the 
police took his revenge by ordering the wholesale flogging of 
the prisoners, both men and women, who were beaten into 
insensibility, and some of them permanently injured. The 
matter became known beyond the prison walls and was investi- 
gated by an official, who reported that the prison authorities 
had been guilty of criminal brutality; but Trepoff quietly sup- 
pressed the report, and nothing was done. 

On January 28, 1878, a young woman by the name of Vera 
Zassulitch called on General Trepoff and fired a revolver at 
him. She explained that although she did not know the young 
man whom he had ordered to be flogged, she hoped to awaken 
the public conscience by killing the general. She had herself 
been arrested twelve years before, when a schoolgirl, for taking 
charge of some letters addressed to a man whom the police 
suspected. She had been thrown into prison and kept in soli- 
tary confinement for two years. Then, since nothing could be 
found against her, she was released, but immediately rearrested 
and imprisoned. Later she was exiled to a little town where, 
however, she was not permitted by the police to remain long; 
for ten years she was driven from place to place, although no 
one knew of what she was accused. These facts were all 
brought out at her trial for attempting to kill Trepoff. This 
aroused widespread interest; and, although she pleaded guilty, 
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the jury acquitted her.t The attempt of the police to rearrest 
her was frustrated by the intervention of the spectators, and 
she escaped. 

General Trepoff was soon dismissed, on the ground, it is re- 
ported, that he had succeeded in accumulating a million and 
a half dollars by corruption; but the extermination of real 
or suspected revolutionists continued. In 1879 sixteen were 
hanged and scores sent to the dungeons of St. Petersburg or 
the mines of Siberia. The terrorists, on their part, retaliated 
by attacks on the Tsar and his government. A student tried 
to kill the Tsar as the head and representative of the whole 
tyrannical system. Other students experimented with explo- 
sives, with the result that the bomb became the chosen instru- 
ment of terrorism. Attempts were made to blow up a special 
train on which the Tsar was traveling, and, in another effort 
to kill him, the Winter Palace in St. Petersburg was wrecked 
by a revolutionist disguised as a carpenter. 

In short, the efforts of the Tsar’s officials to check the 
revolutionists proved vain, and Melikoff, to whom the Tsar 
had given almost dictatorial powers to suppress the agitation, 
finally saw that the government must make some concessions 
in order to pacify its enemies; so he advised Alexander II to 
grant a species of constitution in which he should agree to 
convoke an assembly elected by the people, and thereafter 
ask its opinion and counsel before making new and important 
laws. This would not, it was urged, materially reduce his auto- 
cratic powers, and he finally consented to make the experiment. 
But it was too late. On the afternoon that he gave his assent 
to the plan he was assassinated as he was driving to his palace 
(March, 1881). 


1 Alexander II had, among his reforms, introduced the jury system; but 
“political” cases, where there were often no proofs but only suspicions, were 
usually tried by the government officials or special courts. The case of Vera 
Zassulitch created so much general sympathy that the government felt that 
it could not resort to a private trial, and so relied upon a jury which had been 
carefully selected with the expectation that it would condemn the woman. 


\ 
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While the body of the murdered Tsar was still lying in state, 
the executive committee of the revolutionists issued a warning 
to his son and successor, Alexander III, threatening him with 
the evils to come if he did not yield to their demand for repre- 
sentative government, freedom of speech and of the press, and 
the right to meet together for the discussion of political ques- 
tions. The new Tsar was not, however, moved by the appeal, 
and the police redoubled their activity. The plans of Melikoff 
were repudiated, and the autocracy settled back into its usual 
despotic habits. The liberal-minded Russians had, moreover, 
been terribly shocked by the murder of a ruler who, in spite 
of his faults, had freed the serfs, reformed the government 
in various ways, and even proposed to summon a national 
assembly. 

The terrorists realized that, for the time being, they had 
nothing to gain by further acts of violence, which would only 
serve to strengthen the government they were fighting. It was 
clear that the people at large were not yet ready for a revolu- 
tion; so the reformers set to work to prepare the way for better 
things by secretly educating the masses and introducing them 
to Western ideas. They passed from hand to hand revolution- 
ary pamphlets which they succeeded in printing in spite of the 
police. Some of the leaders left Russia and conducted their 
publications in Switzerland, Paris, or London, whence they 
smuggled copies of their papers and pamphlets across the 
Russian boundary. 

The reign of Alexander III (1881-1894) was therefore a 
period of quiet, during which little progress seemed to be made. 
The people suffered the oppression of the government officials 
without active opposition. Their occasional protests were an- 
swered by imprisonment, flogging, or exile; for Alexander III 
and his intimate advisers, especially the Procurator of the Holy 
Synod, Pobyedonostsev, believed quite as firmly and religiously 
in autocracy as Nicholas I had done. Freedom and liberalism, 
they agreed, could only serve to destroy a nation. The Tsar 
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had a right to do anything except limit in any way his own 
power, and his first duty was to strangle democracy, European- 
ism, and liberalism. It was a sin even to admire constitutional 
government. It was, they held, a good thing that the mass of 
Russians could not read, for that prevented the infection of 
liberal ideas from spreading as rapidly as it otherwise would. 
Russia must be kept frozen so that it would not decay. 

The reign of the last Autocrat of all the Russias, Nicholas IT 
(1894-1917), as well as the régime of the Bolshevists, obvi- 
ously belongs to Volume II. 


GREEK INDEPENDENCE: THE CRIMEAN WAR 
(1854-1856) 


The relations of the western European states with Russia 
as well as among themselves have been deeply affected since 
the opening of the nineteenth century by the so-called ‘Near 
Eastern question.” This great problem involved the fate of 
southeastern Europe, which had been overwhelmed by the 
Turks in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Since the 
Balkan Peninsula is inhabited to a considerable extent by 
Slavs, Russia claimed to have a fraternal solicitude for their 
welfare, as well as to be the natural protector of adherents to 
their form of Christianity, the Greek Orthodox Church, which 
was the State Church of Russia. An event in the Balkan Pen- 
insula touched off the fuse that ignited the conflagration of the 
World War; consequently none of us can be indifferent to the 
strange history and complexities of the Balkan situation. 

Austria had long been a next-door neighbor of the Turks, 
but by the year 1700 the Mohammedans had been driven out 
of Hungary. This country came under the rule of the House 
of Hapsburg, which ardently desired to extend its control far- 
ther into Turkish territory. In 1774 Catherine the Great had 
secured the Crimea and so got a footing for Russia on the 
Black Sea,—an advantage that was extended by Alexander I, 
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who won Bessarabia (also on the Black Sea). But so far 
Russia has never been able to win its longed-for goal, Constan- 
tinople, which remains to this day the prized conquest of the 
Turks, although after the World War it ceased to be the capital 
of their empire. 

Shortly after the Congress of Vienna the Serbians, who had 
for a number of years been in revolt against the Turks, were 
able to establish their practical independence (in 1817); and 
Serbia, with Belgrade as its capital, became a principality 
tributary to Turkey. This was the first of a series of Balkan 
states which emerged during the nineteenth century from be- 
neath the Mohammedan inundation. In the later Middle Ages, 
Serbia, as was pointed out earlier, had been a considerable 
power, and its people had never forgotten their former glory 
as an independent and once aggressive nation. 

The next Balkan state to gain its independence was Greece, 
whose long conflict against Turkish despotism aroused through- 
out Europe the sympathy of all who appreciated the glories of 
ancient Greece. The inhabitants of the land of Plato, Aristotle, 
and Demosthenes were, it is true, scarcely to be regarded as 
descendants of the Greeks, and the language they spoke dif- 
fered greatly from the ancient tongue. At the opening of the 
nineteenth century, however, the national spirit once more 
awoke in Greece; able writers made modern Greek a liter- 
ary language and employed it in stirring appeals to the patriot- 
ism of their fellow countrymen. 

In 1821 an insurrection broke out in Morea, as the ancient 
Peloponnesus is now called. The movement spread through 
the peninsula; the atrocities of the Turks were rivaled by 
those of the Greeks, and thousands of Mohammedans—men, 
women, and children—were slaughtered. On January 27, 
1822, the Greek National Assembly issued a proclamation of 
independence. 

To Metternich this revolt seemed only another illustration of 
the dangers of revolution; but the liberals throughout Europe 
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enthusiastically sympathized with the Greek uprising, since it 
was carried on in the name of national liberty. Educated people 
in England, France, Germany, and the United States held 
meetings to express sympathy for the cause, and to the ardent 
Christian it seemed a righteous war against infidels and perse- 
cutors. Soldiers and supplies poured into Greece. Indeed, the 
Greeks could scarcely have freed themselves had the European 
powers refused to intervene. 

It is needless to follow the long negotiations between the 
various European courts in connection with Greek affairs. In 
1827 Great Britain, France, and Russia signed a treaty at 
London providing for a joint adjustment of the difficulty, on 
the ground that it was necessary to put an end to the sangui- 
nary struggle which left Greece and the adjacent islands a prey 
‘to all the disasters of anarchy, and daily causes fresh imped- 
iments to the commerce of Europe.” The Porte (that is, the 
Turkish government) having refused to accept the media- 
tion of the allies, their combined fleets destroyed that of the 
Sultan at Navarino in October, 1827. Thereupon the Porte 
declared a “holy war” on the unbelievers, especially the Rus- 
sians. But the latter were prepared to push the war with vigor, 
and they not only actively promoted the freedom of Greece 
but forced the Sultan to grant practical independence to the 
Danubian principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia, which 
came thereby under Russian influence and later were united 
into the kingdom of Rumania. Turkey was no longer able to 
oppose the wishes of the allies, and in 1832 Greece became 
an independent state, choosing for its king Prince Otto of 
Bavaria. 

A fresh excuse for interfering in Turkish affairs was afforded 
the Tsar two decades later. Complaints reached him that 
Christian pilgrims were not permitted by the Turks (who had 
long been in possession of the Holy Land and Jerusalem) 
freely to visit the places made sacred by their associations 
with the life of Jesus. Russia seemed the natural protector of 
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those, at least, who adhered to her own form of Christianity, 
and the Russia ambassador rudely demanded that the Porte 
should grant the Tsar a protectorate over all the Christians 
in Turkey. 

When news of this situation reached Paris, Napoleon III, 
who had recently become emperor and was eager to take a 
hand in European affairs, declared that France, in virtue of 
earlier treaties with the Porte, enjoyed the right to protect 
Catholic Christians. He found an ally in Great Britain, which 
feared that if Russia took Constantinople it would command 
the route to India, and accordingly advised the Sultan not to 
accede to Russia’s demands. When the Tsar’s troops marched 
into the Turkish dominions, France and Great Britain came to 
the Sultan’s assistance and declared war upon Russia in 1854. 

The Crimean War, which followed, owes its name to the 
fact that the operations of the allies against Russia culminated 
in the long and bloody siege of Sevastopol, in the southern part 
of the Crimean peninsula. Every victory won by the allies was 
dearly bought. The British soldiers suffered at first in conse- 
quence of the inefficiency of the home government in sending 
them the necessary supplies. The Russians, however, were 
disheartened by the sufferings of their own soldiers, the ineffi- 
ciency and corruption of their officials, and the final loss of the 
mighty fortress of Sevastopol. They saw, moreover, that their 
near neighbor, Austria, was about to join their enemies. The 
new Tsar, Alexander II, therefore consented in 1856 to the 
terms of a treaty drawn up at Paris.’ 

This treaty recognized the independence of the Ottoman 
Empire and guaranteed its territorial integrity. The “Sublime 
Porte” was also included within the scope of the international 
law of Europe, from which it had hitherto been excluded as an 
infidel and barbarous government ; and the other powers agreed 


1It will be remembered that Sardinia had joined the allies against Russia, and 
in this way forced the powers to admit it to the deliberations at Paris, where 
Cavour seized the opportunity to plead the cause of Italy. 
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not to interfere further with the domestic affairs of Turkey. 
The Black Sea was declared neutral territory, and its waters 
were thrown open to merchant ships of all nations ; but no war- 
ships were to pass through the Bosporus or the Dardanelles. 
In short, Turkey was preserved.and strengthened by the inter- 
vention of the powers as a bulwark against Russian encroach- 
ment in the Balkan Peninsula; but although the Sultan made 
liberal promises, nothing was really done to reform the Turk- 
ish administration or to make the lot of the Christian subjects 
more secure. 


THE Russo-TuRKISH WAR (1877-1878) AND 
THE CONGRESS OF BERLIN 


Some idea of the condition of the people under the Sultan’s 
rule may be derived from the report of an English traveler 
(Mr. Arthur Evans) in 1875. In the Turkish provinces of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina he found that outside the large towns, 
where European consuls were present, there was no safety for 
the honor, the property, or the lives of the Christians, because 
the authorities were blind to any outrage committed by a 
Mohammedan. The Sultan’s taxes fell principally on the peas- 
ants, in the form of a tenth of their produce. It was a common 
custom for the collectors (who were often not Mohammedans 
but brutal Christians) to require the peasant to pay the tax 
in cash before the harvesting of the ripe crop. If he could 
not meet the charges, the taxgatherer simply said, “Then your 
harvest shall rot on the ground till you pay it.” When this 
oppression was resisted, the most cruel punishments were in- 
flicted on the offenders. 

In 1874 a failure of crops aggravated the intolerable con- 
ditions, and an insurrection broke out in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina which set the whole Balkan Peninsula aflame. The 
Bulgarians around Philippopolis, incited to hope of inde- 
pendence by the events in the regions to the west of them, 
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assassinated some of the Turkish officials and gave the Otto- 
man government a pretext for the most terrible atrocities in 
the modern history of Turkish rule in Europe—the murder of 
thousands of Bulgarians. 

While the European powers were exchanging futile diplo- 
matic notes on the situation, Serbia and Montenegro declared 
war on the Sultan, and the Christians in the Balkan region 
made a frantic appeal to the West for immediate help. A good 
deal naturally depended on the position taken by Great Brit- 
ain, which was in alliance with Turkey. Gladstone, then leader 
of the Liberals, urged his countrymen to break the unholy alli- 
ance between Great Britain and “the unspeakable Turk.” But 
Gladstone’s party was not in power, and Lord Beaconsfield 
was fearful that British encouragement to the Slavic rebels in 
the Sultan’s dominions would only result in their becoming in- 
dependent and allying themselves with Great Britain’s enemy, 
Russia. The British believed that in the interest of their trade 
they must continue to resist any movement which might de- 
stroy the strength of the Sultan, who, they felt, was not as 
likely as either Russia or Austria to interfere with their East- 
ern commerce. 

The negotiations of the powers having come to nothing, 
Russia determined in 1877 to act alone. Her declaration of 
war was shortly followed by Russian victories, and in 1878 
a Russian army entered Adrianople, which was equivalent 
to an announcement to the world that Ottoman dominion in 
' Europé had come to an end. Great Britain protested; but the 
Sultan was forced to sign the Treaty of San Stefano with the 
Tsar and to recognize the complete independence of Serbia, 
Montenegro, and Rumania.’ Bulgaria was made an independ- 
ent state, except for the payment of tribute to the Sultan. 


1In 1862 the so-called Danubian provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia had 
formed a voluntary union under the name “ Rumania.” In 1866 the Rumanians 
chose for their ruler a German prince, Charles of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, 
who, in 1881, was proclaimed king of Rumania as Carol I. 
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Great Britain and Austria naturally had serious objections 
to this treaty, which increased the influence of Russia in the 
Balkans. They therefore forced Tsar Alexander II to submit 
the whole matter to the consideration of a general European 
congress at Berlin (1878), where, after prolonged and stormy 
sessions, the powers confirmed in general the Treaty of San 
Stephano regarding the status of Serbia, Rumania, Montenegro, 
and Bulgaria. In addition the Tsar was permitted to annex a 
district to the east of the Black Sea, including the towns of 
Batum and Kars. The provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
were, moreover, to be occupied and administered by Austria- 
Hungary. This proved a most fateful decision, as we shall 
see later. 

The territorial settlement at Berlin, like that at Vienna sixty 
years before, disregarded many national aspirations. The Bul- 
garians (who looked back to their independence before the 
coming of the Turks) were especially disappointed with the ar- 
rangement; for, instead of their being united in one state, as 
they had hoped, only the region between the Danube and the 
Balkan Mountains, with some slight additions, was included in 
the principality of Bulgaria. Those Bulgarians dwelling just 
south of the Balkan range, in the province of Eastern Rumelia, 
were still subjects of the Sultan, although under a Christian 
governor-general. Macedonia and the region about Adrianople, 
where there were also many Bulgarians, were left under the 
direct administration of Turkish officials. 

Under the terms of the treaty the inhabitants of the Bulga- 
rian principality proceeded to frame a constitution, and chose 
as their prince Alexander of Battenberg (succeeded by Ferdi- 
nand of Coburg in 1887). They adopted as their watchword 
“Bulgaria for the Bulgarians,” and took the first step toward 
the reunion of their race by quietly occupying the region to the 
south—Eastern Rumelia. 

In 1897 Greece risked a war with Turkey, with the hope 
of increasing her realms, but was defeated. Turkey was, of 
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course, anxious at all costs to hold on to the remnant of her 
once large dominion in Europe left her by the Congress of 
Berlin. She still held Macedonia and Albania. The European 
powers were well aware of the horrible local massacres, assas- 
sinations, and robberies occurring in Macedonia under Turkish 
rule, but they dreaded the general war which might develop if 
any attempt were made to take the region from Turkey and 
divide it among the independent Balkan states of Serbia, Bul- 
garia, and Greece, all of which laid claim to it as rightfully 
theirs. Nevertheless, in 1908, thirty years after the unsatis- 
factory settlement at Berlin, a series of events began which in 
six years precipitated the World War. The continuation of 
the story will be found in Volume II. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR READING 


One will never learn much about the past of mankind from any single 
manual, however carefully it may be prepared. It can do no more than 
furnish an introduction to the vast subject of history by suggesting the 
chief topics best worth further study and by exhibiting as well as it may 
the interrelation of these topics in the general development of human af- 
fairs. The object of the following lists of books is to make it as easy 
as possible for the student to learn more about those matters which hap- 
pen to arouse his special interest. These lists are restricted to books which 
he is likely to be able to find and which he is likely to enjoy after he has 
found them. 

The Cambridge Modern History (1902-1912), in twelve volumes, with 
two supplementary ones, containing genealogical tables, indexes, and maps, 
is the best reference work for modern European developments from about 
the year 1500 onward. The chapters are written by a great number of 
competent scholars, Continental and American as well as British. 

The easiest way to discover more about any particular historical person, 
event, institution, or idea than is to be got from the manual in hand is to 
turn to the appropriate heading in a good encyclopedia. Some teachers 
are prejudiced against encyclopedias because, they argue, students will 
get their additional information too easily ; but this is to assume that we 
can learn more conveniently than we ought. Now since there is no end to 
learning, the smoother the path can be made the better. Every good col- 
lege library should have a copy of the most recent edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica (1911), with the three supplementary volumes, published 
in 1926 (a new, 14th, greatly revised edition is announced). Many of the 
articles are by scholars of eminence and accompanied by references to the 
best books on the subject in hand. The articles in the International Ency- 
clopedia are also useful. The Catholic Encyclopedia may profitably be 
consulted in matters relating to the Church and its history. Little ques- 
tions of dates can often be settled by reference to the Lincoln Library of 
Essential Information (1928), Everyman’s Encyclopedia, or the Cyclo- 
pedia of Names accompanying the Century Dictionary. These are a few 
of the best works of reference of their kind. 

Historical atlases are absolutely essential to supplement the maps that 
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can be included in a manual. The most convenient is that edited by 
Wr R. SHEPHERD, Historical Atlas (6th ed., 1927). That of Earu E. 
Dow also furnishes good maps. 


CHAPTER I. PLAN AND AIMS OF THIS HISTORY 


In order to form an idea of the different attitudes of modern historical 
writers toward their work one may turn to the articles “History” and 
“ Middle Ages” by James T. SHOTWELL in the Encyclopedia Britannica ; 
LaNctots and SE1cNozos, Introduction to the Study of History; Ropin- 
son, JAMES Harvey, The New History ; BARNES, HARRY Eimer, The New 
History and the Social Sciences ; Teccart, Theory of History. SPENGLER, 
Oswatp, The Decline of the West, contains in an introductory chapter a 
sharp arraignment of the ways of historians. 


CHAPTER II. NEW IDEAS OF GOD’S WORKS AND MEN’S 


Bury, History of Freedom of Thought (Home University Library). 
Lecxy, Rise of Rationalism in Europe. Wuite, A. D., History of the 
Warfare of Science and Religion. Article Bacon” in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. SEDGWICcK and TyteR, A Short History of Science. The 
Development of the Sciences, by several writers (Yale University Press, 
1923). Article “Academies” in Encyclopedia Britannica. Lippy, W., An 
Introduction to the History of Science. LowEtt, J. R., Among my Books, 
long chapter on ‘‘Witchcraft.” NotesTEIN, A History of Witchcraft in 
England. McGirFert, Protestant Thought before Kant. BENN, A. W., 
History of English Rationalism in the Nineteenth Century, introductory 
chapters. Locy, Biology and its Makers. Ropertson, J. M., A Short 
History of Free Thought, Vol. II. 


CHAPTER III. THE LENGTHY CASE OF THE PEOPLE VERSUS 
THE KING OPENS IN ENGLAND 


CuHEYNEY, Short History of England, chaps. xiv-xvi. Cross, A His- 
tory of England, chaps. xxvii-xxxv. GREEN, A Short History of the Eng- 
lish People, chaps. vili-ix. 

CuEYNEY, Readings in English History, chaps. xiv-xvi. LEE, Source 
Book of English History, Part VI. Cotsy, Selections from the Sources of 
English History, Part VI, the Stuart Period. Grr and Harpy, Documents 
Illustrative of English Church History, pp. 508-664. 

Cambridge Modern History, Vol. III, chap. xvii; Vol. IV, chaps. viii-xi, 
xv, xix; Vol. V, chaps. v, ix-xi. Mortey, Oliver Cromwell. MACAULAY, 
Essay on Milton. GARDINER, The First Two Stuarts and the Puritan 
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Revolution. TREVELYAN, G. M., England under the Stuarts. Ficcts, J. N., 
The Theory of the Divine Right of Kings. Goocu, G. P., English Demo- 
cratic Ideas in the Seventeenth Century. MACAULAY, History of England, 
1685-1702 (many editions). 


CHAPTER IV. KINGLY FIGHTS OVER LANDS AND PEOPLES 


Cambridge Modern History, Vol. V, chaps. i-ti, xiii-xiv. WAKEMAN, 
Europe from 1598 to 1715. Durvy, History of France, Thirteenth Period. 
Apams, G. B., Growth of the French Nation. Vovtatre, Age of Louis XIV 
(in many translations). Ainy, OsmuND, The English Restoration and 
Louis XIV. 

Modern France, edited by Trttey, ArtHuR, chaps. i-ii, chaps. viii—ix. 
Memoirs of the period are often obtainable in translation at reasonable 
prices, among them the chief of all, those of Saint-Simon. 


CHAPTER V. NEW WARS AND NEW MAPS IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Cambridge Modern History, Vol. VI. Hassatt, The Balance of Power, 
1715-1789, a manual of the diplomacy and wars. CARLYLE, History of 
Frederick the Second, called Frederick the Great. BricHt, Maria Theresa. 
Everstey, The Partitions of Poland. Mavor, JAMES, Economic History 
of Russia, Vol. I. Scuevii1, F., The Making of Modern Germany. 
Lecer, L., History of Austria-Hungary. 


CHAPTER VI. EUROPEAN EXPANSION OVERSEAS 


Cambridge Modern History, Vol. V, chap. xxii; Vol. VI, chaps. vi, xv. 
Hume, M. A. S., Spain, its Greatness and Decay, 1479-1788. Cross, A 
History of England and Greater Britain, chap. xli. Ecerton, A Short His- 
tory of British Colonial Policy. GIBBINS, British Commerce and Colonies 
from Elizabeth to Victoria. ROBINSON, Howarp, The Development of the 
British Empire. Lyatt, The Rise of British Dominion in India. Woop- 
warp, A Short History of the Expansion o { the British Empire, CHEYNEY, 
The European Background of American History (an excellent survey). 
Epcar, The Struggle for a Continent. HUNTER, A Brief History of the 
Indian Peoples. Lucas, A Historical Geography of the British Colonies 
(5 vols.). Macautay, Essay on Clive. Mauan, The Influence of Sea 
Power upon History, 1660-1783. H. C. Morris, A History of Coloniza- 
tion (2 vols.). PARKMAN, A Half-Century of Conflict (2 vols.). SEELEY, 
The Expansion of England. Tuwartes, The Colonies. BrEcKER, C. L., 
Beginnings of the American People. TRAIL, Social England, Vol. V. 
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CHAPTER VII. HOLD-OVERS FROM THE MIDDLE AGES 


AsutTon, Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne. GrpBins, Industry in 
England, chaps. xvii-xx. LowE Lt, E. J., The Eve of the French Revolution. 
ProTHERO, English Farming, Past and Present, chaps. v-xi. SYDNEY, Eng- 
land and the English in the Eighteenth Century (2 vols.). CUNNINGHAM, 
The Growth of English Industry and Commerce, Modern Times, Part I. 
De TocqguEvILLeE, The State of Society in France before the Revolution, 
a careful analysis of conditions. Lecky, A History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century (8 vols.). WINGFIELD-STRATFORD, E., History of 
British Civilization, Vol. I1, chaps. i-iii. Tatne, The Old Régime. ANn- 
. THONY, KATHERINE, Catherine the Great. CARLYLE, History of Fred- 
erick the Second. Crump and Jacos, The Legacy of the Middle Ages. 
JARRETT, B., Social Theories of the Middle Ages. 


CHAPTER VIII. THE FRENCH OBJECTORS AND THEIR 
ROYAL CONVERTS 


For general histories of thought and science see Chapter II. 

Bury, A History of Freedom of Thought (Home University Library), 
chap. vi; A History of the Idea of Progress. Cambridge Modern History, 
Vol. V, chap. xxiii, Vol. VIII, chap. i. Marvin, F. S. (Ed.), Science and 
Civilization. Montesquieu, The Spirit of Laws (Nugent’s translation). 
RoussEav, Discourses and The Social Contract and Emile (Everyman’s 
Library). SmirH, ApaM, The Wealth of Nations. Gipr and Rist, A His- 
tory of Economic Doctrines (translated by Richards). Lecxy, A History 
of the Rise and Influence of Rationalism in Europe (2 vols.). 

For general conditions in France before the Revolution, see Lowe 1, 
E. J., The Eve of the French Revolution; MacteHose, The Last Days of 
the French Monarchy; Dr TocqueEvitir, State of Society in France 
before the Revolution of 1789, a very remarkable work; Ta1ng, The Old 
Régime, with excellent chapters on life at the king’s court and on the 
literature of the period ; Younc, ArtHur, Travels in France in 1787-17809, 
very interesting and valuable. For Turgot’s reforms, STEPHENS, Life 
and Writings of Turgot. Translations and Reprints, Vol. VI, No. 1, gives 
short extracts from the most noted writers of the eighteenth century. In 
Vol. V, No. 2, of the same series may be found a “Protest of the Cour 
des Aides,” one of the higher courts of France, issued in 1775. JOHN 
Mortey has written a number of sympathetic works upon France before 
the Revolution: Voltaire ; Rousseau (2 vols.); Diderot and the Encyclo- 
pedists (2 vols.). Rocquain, The Revolutionary Spirit preceding the Revo- 
Jution, an account of books and pamphlets condemned by the authorities. 
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CHAPTER IX. FRENCHMEN WRITE OUT A NEW PROGRAM 
FOR MANKIND 


Cambridge Modern History, Vol. VIII. Rosinson, The New History, 
chap. vii MattHews, The French Revolution. Rost, The Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic Era, chaps. i-iii. STEPHENS, H., A History of the French 
Revolution (2 vols.). MabELIn, Louis, The French Revolution. MATHIEZ, 
The French Revolution (excellent). AULARD, The French Revolution: 
A Political History, 1789-1804 (4 vols.). BouRNE, The Revolutionary Pe- 
riod in Europe. CARLYLE, The French Revolution, a literary masterpiece 
but written from insufficient materials. Tatne, The French Revolution 
(3 vols.), brilliant but unsympathetic. MaTTHEw, The French Revo- 
lution. Dunninc, W. A., Political Theories from Rousseau to Spencer. 

Roprnson and BEarp, Readings in Modern European History, chaps. xii— 
xiii. ANDERSON, Constitutions and Other Select Documents Illustrative of 
the History of France, 1789-1907, a valuable collection for modern French 
history. Burke, Reflections on the French Revolution (Everyman’s Li- 
brary), a bitter criticism of the whole movement. PAINE, The Rights of 
Man, an answer to Burke. 


CHAPTER X. A LITTLE CORSICAN INTERVENES 


Of the various accounts of Napoleon and his times the following are 
the best and most accessible in English: FourNIER, Napoleon the First. 
Rose, Life of Napoleon I. FisHEeR, Napoleon (Home University Library). 
Cambridge Modern History: Vol. VIII, chaps. xviii-xxv, and Vol. IX are 
devoted to the Napoleonic period. See also FyFre, History of Modern 
Europe; and TAIne, Modern Régime, opening chapter, for a remarkable 
analysis of Napoleon. SEELEY, Life and Times of Stein. Dopp, A. B., 
Talleyrand, 1754-18 38. 

For selections from the sources see RoBINSON and BeEarb, Readings in 
Modern European History; ANDERSON, Constitutions and Other Select 
Documents Illustrative of the History of France. 


CHAPTER XI. ATTEMPTS TO SETTLE THE UNSETTLABLE 
IN 1815 


Fyrre, History of Modern Europe. SEIGNOBOS, Political History of 
Europe since 1814. Furter, World History, 1815-1920. Hume, Modern 
Spain, Puttutps, W. A., The Confederation of Europe. Hatt, S.R., The 
Bourbon Restoration. Dickinson, G. L., Revolution and Reaction in 
Modern France. St1ttman, The Union of Italy. ROBERTSON, W. S., His- 
tory of the Latin-American Nations. Reppaway, W. F., The Monroe 
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Doctrine. Tuomas, D. Y., One Hundred Years of the Monroe Doctrine. 
Cambridge Modern History, Vol. X. Ropinson and Bearp, Readings. 
ANDERSON, Constitutions and Select Documents. 


CHAPTER XII AND CHAPTER XIII. PREVAILING OF THE PEOPLE 


Autsorp, An Introduction to English Industrial History, Part IV. 
Cueyney, An Introduction to Industrial and Social History in England. 
Gippins, Industry in England, chaps. xx-xxi. SLATER, The Making of 
Modern England. Hosson, J. A., The Evolution of Modern Capitalism. 
Excellent chapters on Great Britain are to be found in the Cambridge 
Modern History, Vols. XI and XII. Bacenor, The English Constitution. 
May, Constitutional History of England. 

Fyrre, History of Modern Europe. Furter, World History, 1815- 
1920. FisHer, H. A. L., The Republican Tradition in Europe. BUTLER, 
J.R. M., The Passing of the Great Reform Bill. WALPOLE, SPENCER, His- 
tory of England since 1815 (to 1858) (6 vols.). 


CHAPTER XIV. GROWTH OF NATIONAL FEELING 


Hayes, Cartton J. H., Essays on Nationalism. Barry, The Papacy 
and Modern Times (Home University Library). CESARESCcO, Cavour and 
the Liberation of Italy. Strrtman, The Union of Italy. TREVELYAN, 
G. M., Garibaldi and the Making of Modern Italy. Govx1n, G. S., Life of 
Victor Emmanuel. BisMarcxk, Bismarck the Man and the Statesman, an 
autobiography. Buscu, Bismarck, Some Secret Pages of his History. 
HeapLaM, Bismarck and the Foundation of the German Empire. SCHEVILL, 
The Making of Modern Germany. Barker, Modern Germany. HENDER- 
son, A Short History of Germany (1916 edition). Occ, The Governments 
of Europe. Dawson, The Evolution of Modern Germany. Howarp, The 
German Empire. TowER, Germany To-day (Home University Library). 
JosepH ReEDLicH, Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria. Braco, France 
under the Republic. Cousertin, The Evolution of France under the 
Third Republic. HANOTAUX, Contemporary France. LowE tt, A. L., Gov- 
ernments and Parties in Continental Europe. VizETELLY, Republican 
France. Ropinson and Brearp, Readings in Modern European History. 


CHAPTER XV. WESTERNIZING OF EASTERN EUROPE 


Gipson, The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
(Bury’s edition is much to be preferred on account of its critical notes), 
Vols. IV-VITI, from Justinian’s time onward to the fall of Constantinople. 
Cambridge Medieval History, especially Vol. IV, The Eastern Roman 
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Empire (717-1453), planned by J. B. Bury. Many topics excellently 
treated under their appropriate headings in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Cambridge Modern History, Vol. V, chaps. xvi-xvii, xix—xxi. RAMBAUD, 
History of Russia. BAIN, R. N., The First Romanovs. KLucHEvsky, A 
History of Russia (3 vols.). PxHttires, Poland (Home University Library). 
SCHEVILL, The Making of Modern Germany, Lectures I-II. ScHUYLER, 
Peter the Great. WALIszEwsKI, Life of Peter the Great. REYBURN, The 
Story of the Russian Church. 

Cambridge Modern History, Vol. X, chap. xiii; Vol. XI, chap. xxi; 
Vol. XII, chap. xiii. SkRINE, The Expansion of Russia, the best brief 
survey. KENNAN, Siberia and the Exile System (2 vols.). KRoPoTKIN, 
Memoirs of a Revolutionist. ALEXINSKy, Modern Russia. KrausseE, Rus- 
sia in Asia. Mavor, An Economic History of Russia (2 vols.). RAMBAUD, 
Expansion of Russia. WALLACE, Russia (2 vols.). 

Cambridge Modern History, Vol. XII, chap. xiv. Sr1cNozos, A Politi- 
cal History of Europe since 1814, chaps. xx-xxi. HoLianp, The European 
Concert in the Eastern Question. Marriott, J. A. R., The Eastern Ques- 
tion. AxBBott, Turkey in Transition. Buxton, Turkey in Revolution. 
LANE-PooLe, The Story of Turkey. Mutter, The Ottoman Empire and 
The Balkans, Rost, The Development of the European Nations (2 vols.), 
Vol. I. Mitier, WittiAM, A History of the Greek People, a short work. 
Ropinson and Bearp, Readings. 
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Academy of Sciences, Berlin, 23, 146 

Academy of Sciences, French, 23, 96 

Acre, Bonaparte’s defeat at (1799), 
367 

Adams, Samuel, 206 

Adrianople, 582; capture of, by Rus- 
sians (1878), 609 

Advancement of Learning, 13 f. 

Africa, exploration and partition of, 
165 ff., 422, 423, 555 

Agriculture in the Middle Ages, 7 f. 

Airships, 162 

Aix-la-Chapelle, Peace of (1748), 151, 
358; meeting at (1818), 436 

Akbar, 181 f. 

Albania under Turkish rule, 582, 611 

Albuquerque, Alfonso de, 168 

Alchemy, 19 ff. 

Alexander I, Tsar, 385, 390 f., 403, 407, 
413, 418, 434 f., 586, 588f., 604 f.; 
death of, 591 

Alexander II, Tsar, 595, 596 f., 598, 
599, 602, 607, 610 

Alexander III, 603 f. 

Alexander of Bulgaria, 610 

Alexius, Tsar, 113 

Alien and Sedition Acts (American), 


352 
Alsace, 102 f.; ceded to Germany, 552 
Amadeus of Savoy, 550 
American colonies of England, 73 f., 
196 ff.; revolt of, 203 ff., 422 f. 
American Revolution, 203 ff. 
Amiens, rupture of Treaty of, 384 
Ammianus Marcellinus, 564 
Analogy of Religion, 28 
Andorra, 223 
Andros, Sir Edmund, 74 
Anglican Church, 49 f., 53 ff., 61, 68f., 


244 ff. 
Anne of England, 128, 138 f., 248 f. 
Antwerp, 218 
Archangel, 118 
Arcole, battle of, 361 
Areopagitica, 55, 79 f. 
Aristotle, 11, 255, 278 


Arkwright, Sir Richard, 244, 448 

Arnold, Matthew, 41 

Artois, count of, 298, 301, 312 f., 425, 
458 

Aryas, 179 

Asia, early trade with, 164 ff. 

Asiatic hordes in eastern Europe, 563 ff. 

Asoka, 180 

Aspern, battle of, 400 

Assignats, 330, 342 f., 378 

Astrakhan, 112 

Astrology, 19, 21 f. 

Astronomy, development of, 21 f. 

Augsburg, League of (1686), 127 

Augustus III of Poland, 157 

Aurungzeb, 183 

Austerlitz, battle of, 387 

Australia, 169, 423 

Austria, in War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion, 137 f., 142; genealogical table 
of, 146; accession of Maria Theresa, 
146 f.; alliance with France in Seven 
Years’ War, 152f.; reign of Joseph II, 
275 ff.; reign of Leopold II, 277 {.; 
at war with France (1792-1793), 
320 ff., 328, 330, 333 f., 341 (1805), 
385 ff. (1809), 339 f. (1813), 407 £.; 
opposition of, to German unity, 
427{., 513; racial problems of, 435f., 
524, 557{£.; Revolution of 1848 in, 
513 ff.; union with Hungary in Dual 
Monarchy (1866-1918), 518, 556; 
at war with France and Italy 
(1859), 532 f.; at war with Prussia 
(1866), 537f., 546f.; at war with 
Denmark (1864), 545; after 1866, 
555 ff.; constitution of Empire, 557; 
conflicts with Turks, 585; annexes 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, 610 

Austrian Netherlands, in War of the 
Austrian Succession, 148f., 150f.; 
administration of Joseph II, 277 f.; 
French invasion of, 321, 328 ff., 357; 
ceded to France, 362, 373; given to 
Holland, 415, 422, 433, 524. See also 
Belgium 
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Austrian Succession, War of the, 148 ff. 
Autos-da-fé, 279 n. : 
Avars, 568 f. 

Averroés, II 


Baber, 181 

Babeuf, 467 

Bacon, Francis, 13 ff., 25, 44, 261 

Bacon, Roger, 18 

Baden, 375 ff., 387, A416, 512, 515, 548, 
552 f. 

Balance of power, 120 ff., 141 

Balboa, 190 

Baldwin, count of Flanders, made 
“Latin Emperor,” 577 

Balkan States, 566 ff.; Turkish con- 
quest of, 573, 581f.; nationalism 
and wars of independence in, 604 ff. 

Baltic States, 119, 588 

Bank of France, 378 

Baptists, 82, 246 

Barras, 356 

Basel, Treaty of, 358 

Bastille, fall of the, 299 f., 311 

Batavian Republic, 358, 373 

Battle of the Books, by Swift, 42, 44 

Bavaria, made an electorate, 100 n.; 
in War of the Austrian Succession, 
147 ff.; cession of territory on left 
bank of the Rhine to France, 374, 
375 {.; made a kingdom, 387; mem- 
ber of Confederation of the Rhine, 
387 f.; Salzburg added to, 4oo; after 
1815, 416; granted a constitution, 
512; in 1848, 515; member of North 
German Confederation, 522 f., 548; 
member of German Empire, 552 f. 

Bayle, Pierre, 41 ff. 

Beaconsfield, earl of, 501, 506, 609 

Beauharnais, General, 354, 356 

Beauharnais, Madame. See Josephine 

Beccaria, 266 f. 

Belgium (Austrian Netherlands), rec- 
ognized as independent kingdom, 
525 ff.; neutrality of, 526f. 

“Benefit of clergy,” 235 

Bengal, 176, 185 ff., 423 

Benso, Camille. See Cavour, count of 

Bentley, Richard, 44 f. 

Berkeley, Bishop, 28, 257 n. 

Berlin, 217; Academy of Sciences, 23, 
146; University of, 405, 413; Con- 
gress of, 610 

Berlin Decree, 392 

Bernadotte, 408, 419 


Bessarabia, 605 

Bhagavad-Gita, 178 

Bhils, 179 n. 

Bill of Rights, 70, 497 

Bismarck, 483, 543 ff., 549, 551f., 554. 

“Black Hole” of Calcutta, 185 f. 

Black Sea, 118, 588; neutrality of, 608 

Blanc, Louis, 468, 471 ff., 476, 483 f. 

Blockade in the Napoleonie wars, 
384 f., 391 ff., 402 f. 

Blount, Charles, 28 

Bliicher, 407, 409 

Bodin, Jean, 33 f. 

Bohemia, early history of, 572 and 
n., 573; in War of the Austrian Suc- 
cession, 148 ff.; in Seven Years’ War, 
153; in 1848, 514 ff. 

Boleslav I of Poland, 572 n. 

Bolingbroke, Lord, 28 

Bolivia, 438 

Bombay, 174, 187 

Bonaparte, Jerome, 390, 408 

Bonaparte, Joseph, 355, 364, 389, 
397 ff. 

Bonaparte, Louis, 389, 401 

Bonaparte, Louis Napoleon. See Na- 
poleon IIT 

Bonaparte, Lucien, 368 

Bonaparte, Napoleon. See Napoleon 

Bonapartists, 458 f., 482, 487 f. 

Boniface VIII, Pope, 234 

Bordeaux, 333 ff. 

Boris I of Bulgaria, 568 

Borodino, battle of, 403 f. 

Bosnia, 582; revolt against Turkey, 
608 f.; annexed to Austria, 610 

Bossuet, Bishop, 51f., 239, 523 

“Boston Tea Party,” 207 

Boulogne, Napoleon’s army at, 385 

Bourbon, House of, 150, 152 f., 154, 
155, 413, 486; genealogical table, 
463 

Bourgeoisie, 301, 306, 465, 467 

Boyle, Robert, 20 

Braddock, General, 152, 201 

Brahmanism, 180 f. 

Brahmans, 180 f. 

Brandenburg, electorate of, 88f., 104, 
155. See also Prussia 

Brazil, 190, 238 

Braxton, Lord, 351 

Bremen, 375, 401, 548 

Brissot, 320, 331, 424 

British Empire, 139 f., 163, 422 f. See 
also Australia; India ; 
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Broglie, duke of, 487 

Brunswick, duke of, 322, 390; mani- 
festo of, 323, 329 N., 333 

Buda taken by Suleiman, 584 

Buddha, 10, 179 

Buddhism, 179 f. 

Buddhists, 182 

Buenos Aires, 437 f., 442 

Bulgaria, origin and early history 
of, 567 f.; principality of, 609 f.; 
established as independent kingdom, 
610 

Bulgarian atrocities, 608 f. 

Bulgars, 565 

Bundesrat, 548, 553 f. 

Bunker Hill, battle of, 208 

Burgoyne, General, 208 

Burke, Edmund, 207, 345 ff., 352 

Burma, 177, 180 n., 182 

Burnet, Thomas, 27 f, 

Bury, Professor, 578 

Butler, Joseph, 28 

Buxar, battle of, 186 

Byzantine Empire. See Eastern Em- 
pire 


Cabinet, British, 250f., 505 ff.; French, 


489 

Cabot, John, 196 

Cabral, 190 

Cahiers, 295 f., 303 

Calcutta, 173n.; “Black Hole” of, 
185 

Calendar, under French Republic, 
327 n., 342, 379; Russian, 116, 597 n. 

Caliph, title of, 582 

Calonne, 288 ff., 298, 312 

Calvin, John, 61 

Cameroons, 555 

Campan, Madame de, 382 

Campo Formio, Treaty of, 361, 371, 


373 

Canada, France and England rivals in 
settlement of, 193 ff., 198 ff.; ceded 
to England, 202; in War of 1812, 
408 n. 

Canning, George, 442 

Cape of Good Hope, 175, 422 f. 

Capet, Hugh, 89 

Capitalism, 451, 452 

Carbonari, 439 

Carlos, Don. See Charles III of Spain 

Carlyle, Thomas, 445 

Carmagnole, the, 325 n. 

Carnot, 333 f. 


Carol I of Rumania, 609 n. 

Caroline of Naples, 359, 365, 3890 

Cartier, Jacques, 194 

Caste system of India, 180f. 

Castlereagh, Lord, 413, 434 

Catherine II of Russia, 120, 157 ff., 
160, 271, 274f., 283, 357, 587, 588, 


604 

Catholic Church. See Church; Clergy 

Catholics, in England, 69, 82, 246, 
350; in America, 198 

Cavaignac, 474, 479 

Cavaliers, 58 

Cavour, count of, 530 ff., 536 

Censorship. See Press censorship 

Ceylon, 422 

Chambord, count of, 486 ff. 

Champ de Mars, 316 

Champlain, Samuel de, 194 

Chandernagore, 176, 186 

Changarnier, 479 

Chaptal, 454 

Charlemagne, 98, 272, 400f., 569 

Charles V, Emperor, 123 n., 130 

Charles VI, Emperor, 138, 146 

Charles VII, Emperor, 149 

Charles I of England, 62 ff., 65 ff. 

Charles II of England, 68f., 125, 174 

Charles X of France, 4509 ff., 464 f. 

Charles I of Spain. See Charles V, 
Emperor 

Charles II of Spain, 123 f., 131, 279 
note 

Charles III of Spain, 271, 278 ff., 281, 
437, 550 

Charles IV of Spain, 397 

Charles XII of Sweden, 118 f. 

Charles, Archduke, 399 

Charles Albert of Sardinia, 515 f., 519 

Charles Edward, Prince, 151 n. 

Charter, French, of 1814, 425 f., 460f., 
464 f. 

Chartist movement, 497 ff. 

Chase, Salmon P., 352 

Chateaux, burning of the, 302 

Chemistry, 109 ff. 

Child labor, 452 

Chile, 437 f. 

China, early relations with Europe, 
164 f., 578 ff. 

Church, medieval, 4f., 77; in the 
eighteenth century, 228 ff., 241 ff.; 
attack of Voltaire on, 258 ff.; re- 
forms of the “benevolent despots,” 
273, 276f., 278f.; and reforms of 
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the French National Assembly, 303, 
308 ff.; and reforms of Napoleon, 
379 f.; separation of, from State, in 
France, 379n., 464, 490; in Austria, 
559; service of, to civilization, 574; 
separation of Latin (Roman) from 
Greek (Eastern), 574 ff. See also 
Anglican Church; Concordat; Greek 
Church; Jesuits; Pope; Protestant 
Revolt 

Cisalpine Republic, 362, 364, 372 f. 

Civil Constitution of the Clergy, 309f., 
319 f., 354, 378 f. 

Civilization, diffusion of western Eu- 
ropean, 7, 162 ff., 561 ff.; perpetu- 
ated by the Christian Church, 574; 
and China, 580 

Classics, ancient and modern, 42 ff. 

Clement XIV, Pope, 282 

Clergy, in the eighteenth century, 228, 
231, 241 ff.; representatives of, in 
Estates-General, 296 f.; Civil Con- 
stitution of, 309f., 319f., 354, 378f.; 
nonjuring, in France, 311, 313, 319 f., 
321, 354, 378f. See also Gallican 
Liberties 

Cleves, duchy of, 374, 376 

Clive, Robert, 184 ff. 

Cobbett, William, 495 

Code Napoléon, 381 f. 

Colbert, 23, 95 f., 175, 219, 268 

Colombia, 442 

Columbus, 129, 135, 165 f., 189f. 

Commerce, growth of, in England, 
58 f.; in France, 95 f.; with Ameri- 
can colonies, 134 ff., 200; develop- 
ment of world, 162 ff., 453 

Committee of Public Safety, 
333 ff., 336, 337, 340 

Commons, House of. See Parliament 

Communards, 485 

Commune, Paris, during French Rev- 
olutiony 425 tqu3oni68s3 748340 ,mOr 
1871, 481 ff. 

Communes, establishment of, in France 
(1789), 301 

Communists, 485 n. 

Compass introduced by Chinese, 166 

Concordat of 1801, 379 f., 490 

Condé, prince of, 312 

Condé, capture of fortress of (1793), 
333, 341 

Confederation of the Rhine, 387f., 
399, 408, 411, 416, 418. See also Ger- 
man Confederation 
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Congress of Berlin, 610 f. 

Congress of Vienna, 412 ff., 433, 436, 
524 

Congresses, Church, 574 f. 

Conservative party in Great Britain, 
249 N., 501, 509 

Constance, Council of (1414), 583 

Constantinople, capital of Eastern 
Empire, 562 and note; threatened 
by Bulgars (679), 568; attacked by 
Russians (860), 572; captured by 
Crusaders (1204), 577; captured by 
Turks (1453), 582; desire of Rus- 
sia for, 605; and Great Britain, 
607 

Continental blockade, 391 ff., 402 f. 

Continental System, 394, 403, 418 

Convention, French, 326ff., 330 ff., 
340 ff., 378 f. 

Cooperative workshops 
(1848), 471 ff. 

Copenhagen, siege of, 119 

Copernicus, 21 f. 

Cordeliers, 316 

Corneille, 96 

Cornwallis, Lord, 188 n., 209, 386 

Corsica, 355 f. 

Cortes, Hernando, 191 

Cortes, Spanish, 278, 429 f. 

Corvée, 286 f. 

Cosmas, 165 

Cossacks, 588 n. 

Cotton gin, 448 

Council of Constance, 583 

Council of the Elders, 343 

Council of Five Hundred, 343, 368 

Council of State, French, 368 

Council of Trent, 77, 236, 583 

Coup d’état, 368 

Courts, ecclesiastical, 229 ff., 233, 246 

Crimea, under Turkish protection, 112; 
ceded to Russia, 604 

Crimean War, 532, 595, 607 f. 

Criminal law in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, 266 f. 

Croats, 571 

Crompton, Samuel, 244 

Cromwell, Oliver, 66, 68, 494 

Cuba, 189, 202, 209 

Culloden, battle of, 151 n. 

Customs union, German, 512 f., 541 f. 

Custozza, battle of, 516, 537 

Cyril, apostle to the Slavs, 576 - 

Cyrillic alphabet, 116, 576 f. 

Czechs, 517 
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D’Alembert, 261 f., 274 

Dante, 99 

Danton, 316, 324, 325 f., 331, 337 

Decembrist conspiracy, 591 f. 

Declaration of Gallican Liberties, 
239 f., 380n. 

Declaration of Independence (Ameri- 
can), 208, 210 

Declaration of Indulgence, 69 

Declaration of Rights (English), 70 

Declaration of the Rights of Man 
(1789), 304f., 307, 445, 489 

Deists, 25 ff. 

Delaunay, 299 

Delhi, 182 f. 

Democracy, 40, 444f., 456f., 521 

Demonologie of James I, 36 

Denmark, in Great Northern War, 
119; alliance with Napoleon, 418 f.; 
constitution, 545 n. See also Schles- 
wig-Holstein 

Derby, Lord, 501 

Desaix, General, 372 

Descartes, 38 ff., 44 

Desmoulins, Camille, 299, 315 f., 337, 
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De Soto, 192 

Despots, the “enlightened,” 271 ff. 

Diaz, Bartholomew, 167 

Dictatus of Gregory VII, 575 

Diderot, 227, 260 ff., 274 

Diet of the German Confederation at 
Frankfurt, 428 

Directory, French, 343, 365 f., 377 ff. 

Disraeli, Benjamin. See Beaconsfield, 
Earl of 

Dissenters, 61f., 64, 69, 82f., 350. 
See also Puritans; Quakers 


Diu, 170 n. 
Divine right of kings, 47 ff., 87, 91 ff, 
224, 464, 523 


Divorce, Doctrine and Discipline of, 
by Milton, 77 ff. 

Domestic system of industry, destruc- 
tion of. See Factory system 

Don Carlos, 142f. See Charles III of 
Spain 

Drake, Sir Francis, 196 

Dravidians, 179 

Dresden, battle of, 407 

Dumouriez, 321, 328, 330, 334, 354 

Dunkirk, 330, 334 

Dupleix, 183 ff. 

Duroc, General, 383 

Dutch, early voyages of, 170, 173, 


xili 


422; in North America, 174, 197. 
See also Holland 
Dutch West India Company, 197 


East Africa, German, 555 

Eastern Church. See Greek Church 

Eastern Empire, 562 and note, 563; 
Asiatic hordes in, 563 ff.; division 
of, under “Latin Emperor,” 577 f.; 
Mongol invasions of, 578f.; over- 
throw of, 582 

Eastern question, origin of, 585 

East India Company, British, 171 ff., 
174f., 184ff., 207; Dutch, 171, 175; 
French, 171, 175 f., 184 f. 

Ecclesiastical courts, 229 ff., 233, 246 

Ecuador, 438 

Edict of Nantes, 97, 199 

Egypt, Bonaparte’s expedition to, 
366 f., 391; Turkish conquest of, 
581 f. 

Elba, 409 

Elders, Council of the, 343 

Elizabeth of England, 52f., 196 

Elizabeth of Russia, 152, 154 

Elizabeth of Spain, 142 f., 149 f. 

Emancipation proclamation, Russian, 
597 

Embargo acts of the United States, 
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Emigrant nobles, 312 ff., 317, 319 ff., 
323, 327, 331, 336, 380f., 425, 

, 459 f. 

Emile, by Rousseau, 265 

Encyclopedia, 256, 260 ff. 

Enghien, duke of, 385 

Engine, steam, 243 f., 448 

England. See Great Britain 

Erskine, Thomas, Lord, 351 

Estates-General, 92, 248 f.; demanded 
by the parlement of Paris, 201 ff.; 
summoning of, 293 ff.; meeting of 
(1789), 211, 2096 ff. 

Estonia ceded to Russia, 119 

Eugene of Savoy, 137 

Eurasia, 562 

Europe, expansion of western, 7, 
163 ff., 561; in 1661, 88 f.; medieval 
survivals in the eighteenth century, 
air ff.; during the Napoleonic pe- 
riod, 377 ff.; in 1815, 411 ff.; in 
1866, 559f.; Westernizing of east- 
ern, 561 ff.; Asiatic hordes in, 563 ff. 
See also Eastern Empire 

Evans, Arthur, 608 
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Factory system in England, 243 ff., 
9 ff. 
“Family compact,” the Bourbon, 150, 
154 
Favre, 481 


Febronius, Justinus, 240 f., 279 

Ferdinand I, Emperor, brother of 
Charles V, 123 n., 584 

Ferdinand IV of Naples, 359, 380, 
417 N., 440 

Ferdinand V of Aragon, 129, 279 

Ferdinand VII of Spain, 397n., 398, 
429f., 437£., 441, 550 

Ferdinand of Bulgaria, 610 

Feudal dues in France, 222; abolition 
of, 302 f., 308, 310n., 328 

Fichte, 405 f. 

Finland annexed to Russia, 391, 418 f., 
586, 588 

Finno-Ugrians, 569 

Fisher, H. A. L., on Napoleon, 410 

Five Hundred, Council of, 343, 368 

Florence, 144, 218, 516, 538. See Tus- 
cany 

Florida, 209, 238 

Fontenelle, 45 

Fox, Charles James, 329 n., 345 

France (987-1642), 89f.; reign of 
Louis XIV, o1 ff.; wars of Louis 
XIV to establish “natural” bound- 
aries, 122 ff.; reign of Louis XV, 
141 ff., 283; in War of the Austrian 
Succession, 148 ff.; alliance with Aus- 
tria in the Seven Years’ War, 152 ff., 
201 ff.; in India, 175f. and note, 
183 ff.; colonies in North America, 
193 ff., 198 ff.; aids American Revo- 
lution, 208 f.; in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, 221 ff.; Constitution of the 
Year III, 266, 291 f., 307, 317, 343, 
346, 354; reign of Louis XV, 283; 
reign of Louis XVI, 283 ff.; causes 
of first revolution, 287f., 295 f.; 
course of Revolution, 2809 ff.; crea- 
tion of the present départements, 
303, 309f.; First Republic, 326 ff.; 
wars of 1792-1793, 320ff., 328 ff.; 
Reign of Terror, 335 ff., 340 f.; con- 
stitution of 1799, 368f.; wars of 
1800-1801, 370 ff.; reforms of Bona- 
parte, 377 ff., 304f.; separation of 
Church and State, 379 n., 464, 490; 
restoration of the Bourbons, 409, 
413; at the Congress of Vienna, 420; 
constitutional charter of 1814, 425 f., 
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458, 464; intervention in Spain, 441; 
July revolution of 1830, 461 ff.; 
Revolution of 1848, 469 f.; Second 
Republic, 470f.; Second Empire, 
479 ff.; war with Prussia (1870), 
481, 483, 548 ff.; provisional ‘‘ Gov- 
ernment of the Public Defense,” 
481 ff.; Third Republic, 486 ff., 490; 
present constitution of, 489f.; war 
with Austria (1859), 532f.; interven- 
tion in Italy, 535, 538; in Crimean 
War, 607 

France, Anatole, 4 

Franche-Comté, 123; annexation of, 
by France, 127 

Francis I of France, 193 f., 584 

Francis I, Emperor, 151 

Francis II, 387; assumes title of ‘* Em- 
peror of Austria,” 388, 401 n. 

Francis Joseph I, emperor of Austria, 
518, 556 

Franco-Prussian War, 481, 483, 548 ff. 

Frankfurt, diet of the German Con- 
federation at, 428; national assem- 
bly of 1848 at, 515, s19f. 

Franklin, Benjamin, 207 f. 

Frederick I of Prussia, 107 

Frederick II (the Great) of Prussia, 
145 f., 148 f., 150 ff., 201, 244, 277 ff. 
3225, 

Frederick III of Brandenburg. See 
Frederick I of Prussia 

Frederick William I of Prussia, 107 f. 

Frederick William II of Prussia, 324 
N., 328, 334, 357 

Frederick William III of Prussia, 386, 
389 f., 407, 413, 420f., 434 

Frederick William IV of Prussia, 520, 
542 N., 544 

Frederick William, the Great Elector, 
105 ff. 

Free trade, 270 

French and Indian War, 152, 201 

French Revolution, 2809 ff.; effects of, 
211; causes of, 287f., 205 f.; effects 
of, in England, 320, 344 ff.; effects 
of, in America, 351 f. 

Friedland, battle of, 390 

Fulton, Robert, 385 n. 

Fyffe, C. A., 544 


Galicia, 400 

Galileo, 22, 25 

Gallican Liberties, Declaration of, 
239f., 380n. 
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Gama, Vasco da, 167 

Gambetta, 481 f., 487 

Garibaldi, 534 f. 

Gautama. See Buddha 

Genghiz Khan, 110, 578 f. 

Genius, influence of persons of, 9 ff., 
353 

Genoa, 218, 359, 364, 411, 584; given 
to Sardinia, 422 

Gentz, Frederick von, 415 

George I of Great Britain, 140, 250, 507 

George II of Great Britain, 149, 250, 
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George III of Great Britain, 154, 
206 f., 251, 329, 371, 413 

Georgia (America), 150, 198, 208 

German Confederation (1815-1840), 
426 ff., 513, 519, 542; dissolution of, 
546 

German language, Fichte on, 406 

Germany, territorial reorganization of, 
in 1803, 374 ff.; condition of, in 
1814, 416; effects of Napoleonic 
era in, 426f.; from 1815 to 1848, 
510ff.; in1848, 510 ff.; unification of, 
540 ff.; organization of army under 
William I, 542 f.; under the Empire 
(1871-1918), 552 ff.; constitution of, 
553 f.; growth of industry and com- 
merce under William II, 555; colo- 
nial expansion, 555 

Ghent, 408 n. 

Gibraltar, 150, 423 

Gioberti, 529 

Girondists, 318 ff., 331 ff., 336 

Gladstone, W. E., 500 ff., 609 

Glanvill, Joseph, 37 

Goa, 170 

Golden Horde, 110, 118 

Gonds, 179 n. 

Grain trade, regulation of, in France, 
268 f., 285, 342 

Grand Alliance, 128, 137 

Great Britain, beginnings of consti- 
tutional government in, 56 ff.; un- 
der James I and Charles I, 62 fie 
under the “Commonwealth,” 67 f.; 
restoration of the Stuarts, 68 ff.; 
development of Parliamentary gov- 
ernment, 70 ff.; Revolution of 1688, 
70, 744.; arbiter in European af- 
fairs, 121 f.; commercial war with 
Holland, 125, 173 ff.; in wars of 
Louis XIV, 125, 127; colonies in 
North America, 125, 139, 174, 195 ff.; 


union of England and Scotland, 
139, 140; genealogical table of suc- 
cession in, 140; at close of the War 
of the Spanish Succession, 141; in 
the War of the Austrian Succession, 
149 ff.; in the Seven Years’ War, 
152 ff., 201 ff.; struggle with France 
in North America, 154, 198 ff.; settle- 
ments of, in India, 171 ff.; in India, 
183 ff.; revolt of her American colo- 
nies, 203 ff.; Industrial Revolution 
in, 243 ff., 446 ff.; government and 
political parties during the eight- 
eenth century, 247 ff.; at war with 
France (1792-1793), 329, 333 ff., 
341, 3574., 366f., 373; renews war 
with Napoleon, 384f., 391 ff., 402, 
409; colonial possessions in 1815, 
422 f.; Parliamentary reform in the 
nineteenth century, 491 ff.; local 
government in, 503 ff.; the cabinet 
system, 505 ff.; in the Crimean War, 
607 

Great Charter of England. See Magna 
Carta 

Great Northern War, 118 f. 

Greece, proclamation of independence 
of, 605 f.; European powers sup- 
port, 606; at war with Turkey 
(1897), 610 f. 

Greek Church, in Russia, 572, 589, 
593, 604; separation of, from the 
Latin, 574 {.; in the Balkans, 604 

Greek Empire. See Eastern Empire 

Greek language, knowledge of, pre- 
served by the Church, 574 

Gregory VII, Pope, 575 

Grote, George, 502 

Grotius, Hugo, 120 

Guadet, 320 

Guilds, 218 ff.; abolition of, in France, 
285 f. 

Guillotine, 336, 341 

Guizot, 468 ff. 

Gustavus IV of Sweden, 418 


Haakon VII of Norway, 419 n. 

Habeas Corpus Act of 1679, 248 

Haiti, 189 

Hamburg, 218, 375, 401, 548 

Hamilton, Alexander, 351 

Hampden, John, 63 

Hampden clubs, 495 

Hanover, electorate of, 1oon., 140f, 
149; occupied by Napoleon, 384;. 
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relations of, with Prussia, 386, 389f., 
5406 f. 

Hapsburg, House of, 101, 152 f., 155, 
400, 513, 584 

Hardenberg, Count, 413, 427 

Hargreaves, James, 244 

Hastings, Warren, 188 

Hawkins, Sir John, 423 n. 

Hébert, 337 f., 378 

Heligoland, 422 n. 

Helvetic Republic, 365, 373 

Henry VIII of England, 53 

Henry IV of France, 89 f. 

“Henry V,” count of Chambord, 462, 
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Henry of Navarre. See Henry IV of 
France 

Henry (the Navigator), Prince, of 
Portugal, 167 

Herbert of Cherbury, Edward, Lord, 
26 f. 

Herbois, Collot d’, 334 

Herzegovina, revolt against Turkey, 
608 f.; annexed to Austria, 610 

Hesse, 377, 512, 540, 548, 552 

Hesse-Cassel, 546 f. 

Hindus, 179 ff. 

Hindustani, 182 n. 

History, scope of, 1 ff.; traits of mod- 
ern, 4 ff. 

Hobbes, Thomas, 44, 48, 82 

Hohenzollern, House of, 88 f., 104 

Holland, a refuge for dissenters, 38; 
war with France (1658), 124 f.; 
commercial war with England, 125, 
173 ff.; loss of colony of New 
Netherland, 125, 174, 197; French 
invasion of (1747), 151 n.; colonies, 
163, 170, 175n.; conquest of, by 
Napoleon, 329, 357f., 364; Louis 
Bonaparte made king of, 389; an- 
nexed to France, 401, 411; made a 
kingdom, 415 

Holstein. See Schleswig-Holstein 

Holy Alliance, 434 ff. 

Holy Roman Empire, 098 ff., 144 f.; 
joins coalition against France (1793), 
330; consolidation of, in 1803, 
374 ff.; dissolution of, 388, 416, 421 

Holy Synod of Peter the Great, 580, 
603 

Homilies, The, 50 

Hontheim. See Febronius 

Hooker, Richard, 52 

Hordes. See Asiatic hordes 
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House of Lords, See Parliament 

Hubertsburg, Peace of (1763), 154 

Hudson, Henry, 197 

Hugo, Victor, 479 

Huguenots, 89 f., 97 f., 107, 199 

Humboldt, William von, 405, 413 

Hungarians. See Magyars 

Hungary, under Hapsburg rule, 145, 
149, 277, 401, 584, 604; in 1848, 
513 f., 517f.; dual union of, with 
Austria (1866-1918), 518, 556; con- 
stitution of, 556 ff.; emergence of, 
569 ff.; Mongol invasion of, 578; 
Turkish conquest of, 583 ff. 

Huns described by Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, 564 

Huss, John, 517, 572 n. 

Hutchinson, Francis, 37 f. 


Iconoclastic controversy, 575 n. 

Illyrian Provinces, 400 

Imperial Catechism of Napoleon, 395 

Imperialism, 7, 163 

Incas, 191 

Index of Prohibited Books, 77, 242 

India, 165, 176 ff.; Portuguese seek a 
sea route to, 167 ff.; Dutch in, 170 
and note; British East India Com- 
pany in, 171 ff.; French East India 
Company in, 175 f.; extent of Brit- 
ish, 177, 189, 423; native states of, 
177, 188; languages of, 177, 182 n.; 
literature of, 177 {.; peoples of, 179 
and note; religions of, 179 ff.; Mo- 
hammedan invasions of, 181; Mogul 
empire in, 181 f.; French and Eng- 
lish rivalry in, 183 ff. 

Industrial Revolution, 244f., 446 ff., 
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Innocent VIII, Pope, 32 f. 

meen 243, 279, 398, 430, 432, 
43 

Invention, modern, 244 f., 446 ff. 

Ionian Islands, 423 n. 

Iron industry, 448 f., 454 

Isabella II of Spain, 5409 f. 

Isabella of Castile, 129, 189, 279 

Italy, in 1661, 88; in the eighteenth 
century, 142 ff., 151; Bonaparte’s 
campaign in, 358 ff., 385 ff.; after 
1815, 416f., 422, 430 ff.; constitu- 
tions granted to various states of, 
439, 514f.; war for independence 
(1848), 514 ff., 519; unification of, 
527 ff., 535 ff:; war for independ- 
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ence (1859), 532f.; kingdom of, 
after 1861, 536 ff.; war with Aus- 
tria (1866), 536f.; constitution of, 
538f.; relation of the Italian gov- 
ernment to the Pope, 539 f. See also 
Piedmont, Sardinia, and names of 
cities and states 

Ivan the Terrible, Tsar, 111 ff., 586 f. 

Ivan Asen of Bulgaria, 573 


Jacobin clubs, 331, 340 

Jacobins, 318, 333 ff. 

Jacobites, 250 

Jahangir, 172, 182 

James I of England, 56, 62 ff., 139 n.; 
Demonologie of, 36 

James II of England, 69 f. 

Jamestown, Virginia, 196 

Jansenists, 280 f. 

Java, 169, 172 

Jefferson, Thomas, 351 f., 393 

Jemappes, battle of, 328 

Jena, battle of, 390 

Jenkins, E., 499 n. 

Jenkins’s Ear, the War of, 150 

Jerusalem, holy places in, 606 f. 

Jesuits, order of, 193, 199, 236 ff., 243, 
280 ff., 430 

Jewel, John, 36 

John III (Sobieski) of Poland, 585 

Johnson, Samuel, 252 n. 

Joliet, Louis, 195, 203 

Joseph II, Emperor, 154, 271, 275 ee 
282, 321 

Josephine, 356, 381, 382n., 400 

Jourdan, General, 334, 355, 358, 301 

Journal des Savants, 23, 96 

Jiilich, duchy of, 374 

July revolution (1830), 461 ff. 

Junot, General, 397, 402 

Justinian, 565 


Karlowitz, Peace of (1699), 585 

Karlsbad Resolutions, 511 f. 

Kasan, 587 

Kasars, 576 

Kaunitz, 152 

Kazan, 112 

Kiaochow, 555 

Kiev, 572, 578 

King, of England, 56, 244, 247 ff., 253, 
49rn., 505 ff.; position of, in the 
eighteenth century, 223 f., 2321., 235, 
435; of France, 224 ff. See also Di- 
vine right of kings 
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“King of Rome,” 459 n. 

Knights in Germany, disappearance 
of, 376n. 

Koniggratz, battle of, 546 

Kosciusko, 160, 325, 357 

Kosovo, battle of (1389), 582 

Kossuth, Louis, 518 

Kotzebue, 511 

Kropotkin, Prince, 594n., 596, 599 f. 

Kublai Khan, 579 

Kumans, 570 


Labor and capital, 440 ff. 

Labor legislation in Germany, 554 

Labrador, 196 

Lafayette, 209 f., 297, 301, 305, 312, 
316, 334, 354, 424, 463 

La Harpe, 589 

Laibach, conference at, 440 

Laissez faire, 270 

Lally, Count, 184 f. 

Lancaster, James, 172 

Landholding in England, 75f.; in 
Prussia, 272 f., 405; in France, 342; 
in Russia, 597 {. See also Manorial 
system 

La Salle, Sieur de, 195, 203 

Latin Church, separation of, from the 
Greek, 574f. See also Church 

Latin Empire. See Eastern Empire 

Latin language, knowledge of, pre- 
served by the Church, 230, 574 

La Vendée, revolt of, 332 f., 334 f., 341 

Lavoisier, Antoine L., 20, 25 n. 

League of Virtue (Tugendbund), 4osf., 
510 

Le Clerc, Jean, 41 

Ledru-Rollin, 474 

Leeds, 215, 344 

Leeuwenhoek, Anton van, 22 

Legion of Honor, 395 f., 425 

Legislative Assembly, 311,317 ff., 320ff., 
326 

Legitimists, 465, 482, 487 

Leighton, Alexander, 64 

Leipzig, battle of, 408 

Leo X, Pope, 583 

Leopold I of Belgium, 526 

Leopold II, Emperor, 271, 277, 313f., 
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Leopold of Coburg. See Leopold I of 
Belgium 

Leopold of Hohenzollern, 550 

Lettres de cachet, 225, 248, 299 

Leuthen, battle of, 153 
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Leviathan, The, 48, 82 

Liberal party in England, 
5or ff., 509 

Liberum veto, 158 ff. 

Licensing Act, 83 f. 

Ligurian Republic, 364, 373, 386 

Lisle, Rouget de, 324 n. 

Lit de justice, 226 

Lithuania, 111; ceded to Russia, 161, 
588 

Livonia, 119 

Locke, John, 41, 80 ff., 257 and note, 
261 

Lombardy, 358f., 362, 372, 417, 432, 
513 ff.; added to Piedmont, 533 

London, Treaty of (1827), 606 

London in 1760, 217 

Lords, House of. See Parliament 

Lorraine, 102, 128; added to France, 
144; ceded to Germany, 552 and note 

Louis XIV of France, 91 ff., 122 ff., 
133 f., 174. 194f. 199, 224, 239, 
321; death of, 141 

Louis XV of France, 141 ff., 154 f., 
247, 281, 283, 298 

Louis XVI of France, 208, 224, 283 ff., 
Yor, GYob{iicn hui, Sy, Gee stip 
327, 329, 340f. 

Louis XVII of France, 333, 413 n. 

Louis XVIII of France, 413 f., 417 n., 
420f., 424f., 441, 457, 459 

Louis II of Hungary, 584 

Louis Philippe, 462 ff., 470, 475 

Louisiana, 195, 209, 373, 381 

Loyola, Ignatius, 236 

Liibeck, 375, 401, 548 

Lunéville, Treaty of, 373 f. 

Liitzen, battle of, 407 

Luxemburg, 122, 526n., 549 

Lyon, 333 f., 340f. 
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Macao, 170 n. 

Macaulay, T. B., 2, 74. 

Macedonia, 610 f. 

Machinery, introduction of, 244 f., 
446 ff. 

Madrid, 398 

Magellan, 190 

Magenta, battle of, 533 

Magna Carta, 60, 225, 497 

Magyars, 518, 569 

Mahabharata, 178 

Mainz, 328, 333 

Malacca, 168 

Malay Archipelago, 168 f., 170 n. 
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Malta, 371 n., 423 n. 

Malmesbury, Lord, 357 

Manchester, 215, 344 

Manhattan Island, 174, 197 

Manorial system, 212 ff. 

Mantua, 360 f. 

Manufacturing in eighteenth century, 
218 ff. See also Factory system 

Marat, 302 n., 306, 315 f. 

Marengo, battle of, 372 

Maria Louisa, 400, 417, 432 

Maria Theresa, 123, 144, 148f., 152, 
275, 323 

Marie Antoinette, 283f., 2098, 305, 
313 f., 321 £., 336, 346 

Mark, the North. See Branden- 
burg 

Markets, competition for foreign, 7 

Marlborough, Duke of, 137 

Marquette, Jacques, 195, 203, 238 

Marriage, Milton on, 78f.; and the 
clergy, 241, 374, 575.3 a civil con- 
tract, 259, 276 

Marseillaise, the, 324, 328 

Marseille in the French Revolution, 
324, 333, 335, 340f. 

Marx, Karl, 554 

Mather, Cotton, 33 f., 37 

Mauritius, 422 n. 

Mauro, Fra, 165 

Maximilian, archduke of Austria, made 
emperor of Mexico, 549n. 

Maximum, Law of the, 342 

Mayflower, 197 

Mazarin, 90, 122 

Mazzini, Giuseppe, 517, 528 

Melbourne, Lord, 508 

Melikoff, 602 f. 

Mendelyeev, 586 

Mercantilism, 73 f., 269 

Mesopotamia, 582 

Metchnikoff, 586 

Methodists, 246 f. 

Methodius of Salonika, 576 

Metternich, 400, 407 f., 413, 415, 427, 
430, 434ff., 4391. 442 ff, sr1off., 
605; fall of, 513 ff. 

Metz, 102, 551 

Mexico, conquest by Spain, r12o0f.,, 
Ig1 and note, 192; independence es- 
tablished, 437 f., 442 ; Maximilian in, 
549 n. 

Michael, Tsar, 113 

Michael Cerularius, 575 

Microscope, 22 


INDEX 


Milan, 144, 218, 359f.; given to 
Austria (1815), 417; revolt of, 
514 f. 


Milan Decree, 392 f. 

Milton, John, 55, 77 ff. 

Minorca, 150 

Mirabeau, 225, 298, 306, 313, 424 

Missions, Christian, 164, 193, 238 

Mississippi River, 192, 195, 198 

Modena, 360, 362, 417, 432, 5273 
added to Piedmont, 533 

Mogul Empire, 181 f. 

Mohacs, battle of, 584 

Mohammed II of Turkey, 582 

Mohammedans in India, 181 f. 

Moldavia, 391 and note, 582,606,609 n. 

Moliére, 96 

Mollwitz, battle of, 148 

Moluccas, or Spice Islands, 168, 172, 
174 

Monasteries, in Austria, 276; in Spain, 
279, 398; in France, 308; in Italy, 
432; in Hungary, 570 

Mongols, tog f., 181 f., 578 ff. 

Monroe Doctrine, 437, 442 

Montaigne, 34 f., 43 

Montcalm, General, 201 f. 

Montenegro, 609 f. 

Montesquieu, 227, 264, 424, 590 

Montreal, 194, 202 

Moravia, 148, 519, 576 

More, Henry, 36f. 

Morea, 605 

Moreau, General, 355, 358, 361, 373 

Morley, John, 260, 263 

Moscow, princes of, 109, 586; Patri- 
arch of, 111, 113, 589; early capital 
of Russia, 119 f.; Napoleon at, 404, 
407 

Mountain party, 331 f., 334 

Munich, 386 

Municipal Corporations Act (1835), 


504 
Murad I of Turkey, 581 


Murat, 355, 397, 417 n. 
Mussolini, 539 


Nabobs, 187 n. 

Nantes, Edict of, 97, 199 

Naples, 143 and note, 358 f. and note; 
Napoleon’s army  republicanizes, 
365; after 1815, 417, 432; revolu- 
tion in (1820-1821), 439 f.; granted 
a constitution, 439, 515; in 1848, 
515 f. 527; occupied by Garibaldi, 
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534; added to the kingdom of Italy, 
533 

Napoleon Bonaparte, 325, 335, 3443 
early life of, 355 4.; character of, 
362 f.; expedition to Egypt, 366f.; 
as First Consul, 368 ff.; reforms of, 
377 ff.; emperor, 382 ff.; idea of a 
European empire, 384; crowned 
king of Italy, 385; public works 
of, 394f.; Russian campaign of, 
403 f.; abdication and exile, 409 f.; 
Memoirs, 410; buried in France, 476 

Napoleon III, 474 ff.; emperor, 477 ff.; 
fall of, 481 and note, 551; interven- 
tionsol, int Italy, 5321535, 05805 
position of, after 1866, 546, 548 f.; 
in Crimean War, 607 

Napoleonic House, genealogical table, 


475 n. 

Napoleonic Ideas, by Napoleon III, 
475 f. 

Narva, siege of, 119 

Nasmyth, James, 454 n. 

Nassau, 547 

Natal, 422 

National Assembly, first French, 297 ff., 
Oz 300, 305 it SEL te sU Ss bites 
OLN 1848," 4731 8477 Ol 1S 7a, 
482 ff. 

National Convention, French, 326 ff. 

National guard, French, 301, 321 

National workshops in France, 471 ff. 

Nationalism, rise of, 49, 522 ff. 

“Nations, Battle of the,” 408 


- Natural laws, discovery of, 24 
‘ Navarino, battle of, 606 


Navigation Acts, 173 f., 204 f. 

Near Eastern question, 604 ff. 

Necker, 288, 293, 294, 209, 424 

Neerwinden, battle of, 330 

Nelson, 365, 367, 383 n., 386, 391 

Netherlands, Spanish, 88; claimed by 
Louis XIV, 123 ff.; ceded to Aus- 
tria, 138, 142. See also Austrian 
Netherlands; Belgium; Holland 

New Amsterdam, 197 

New Atlantis, of Bacon, 17 

New England, settlement of, 197 

Newfoundland, 152 

New Granada, 437 f. 

Newspapers, English, 84, 252; French, 
23, 96, 316f. and note; Napoleon’s 
attitude toward, 383. See also Press 
censorship 

New York, 174 
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Newton, Sir Isaac, 22, 256 

Nice, 122, 358 f., 532 

Nicholas I, Tsar, 591 ff. 

Nihilism, 599 f. 

Nile, battle of the, 365, 367 

Nimwegen, Treaty of, 127 

Nirvana, 179 

Noailles, viscount of, 302 

Nobility, the, in England, 55 f., 58, 75, 
223; in France, 90, 94, 222, 2941., 
302 f.; in Russia, 110; in Poland, 
156; in theeighteenth century, 221f.; 
in Germany, 223; established by 
Napoleon, 383, 395, 425; in Spain, 
430; in Hungary, 570. See also Emi- 
grant nobles 

Nonjuring clergy in France, 311, 313, 
319 f., 321, 354, 378 Ff. 

North German Federation, 547 f., 553, 
555 

Norway, 418; “personal union” with 
Sweden, 419 

Notables, meeting of the, 289 f. 

Novara, battle of, 519 

Nova Scotia, 194, 198, 201 

Novgorod, 109 ff., 572 

Novum Organum, 15 f. 


Observatory, astronomical, at Paris, 96 
Oglethorpe, Governor, 198 

Ohio Company, 200 f. 

Okhotsk, 587 

Orange River Colony, 422 
Orleanists, 482, 486 ff. 

Oscar II of Sweden, 419 n. 

Otto I of Greece, 606 

Otto the Great of Germany, 569 
Ottoman Empire. See Turkey 


Paine, Thomas, 348, 352, 494 

Palatinate, electorate of the, 103, 3743 
Louis XIV’s operations in, 127 f., 522 

Palmerston, Lord, 526 

Pan-Slavic Congress of 1848, 517 

Papal States, 144, 359, 364; united to 
the French Empire by Napoleon, 
400 f., 417; reaction after 1815, 430, 
431f.; annexation of the Marches 
and Umbria to Sardinia, 535; an- 
nexed to Italy, 538 

Pariahs, 181 

Paris, 123; Treaty of (1763), 154f., 
185, 202; in 1760, 217; in the Rev- 
olution, 301, 305f., 322 ff., 340f.; 
occupied by the Allies (1814), 409; 


Treaty of (1814), 413; insurrection 
of (June, 1848), 473 f.; insurrection 
of (1871), 481, 484f.; surrendered 
to the Prussians (1871), 522; Treaty 
of (1856), 607 

Paris, count of, 486 ff. 

Parlements, French, 225 f., 288, 2090 ff., 
293 n. 

Parliament, British, 60, 65 ff., 75, 91, 
244, 247 ff., 264; in the nineteenth 
century, 401 ff.; French, 4809 f.; first 
Italian (1861), 535; German, 553 f. 
See also Cabinet 

Parma, 142f., 151, 359f. 376, 417; 
430, 527; added to Piedmont, 533 

Pascal, 280n. 

Patriarch of Moscow, I1I, 113, 117, 
589; of Constantinople, 572, 574 f., 
582 

Paul, Tsar, 370 f., 385 n. 

Pavlov, 586 

Payne, E. J., 91 n. 

Peasants, in England, 75f., 243; in 
France, 286, 302, 490. See Manorial 
system; Serfdom 

Peerage in England. See Nobility 

People’s Charter, The, 498 n. 

Perrault, Charles, 42 

Peru, conquest of, by Spain, 120f., 
191 f., 238; independence of, estab- 
lished, 437 f. 

Peter I (the Great), Tsar, 113 ff., 588 

Peter III, Tsar, 154, 157 

*Peterloo massacre,” 495 n. 

Petition of Right (1628), 65 

Petschenegs, 570, 573 

Philip II of Spain, 123 n. 

Philip V, first Bourbon king of Spain, 
133 f., 138, 149, 279 n., 280 

Philip the Fair of France, 234 

Philippine Islands, 190, 192 f. 

Philosopher’s stone, 19 

Philosophes, 254 ff. 

Philosophical Letters on the English, 
by Voltaire, 257 

Pichegru, General, 358 

Piedmont (Kingdom of Sardinia), 143 
n., 144; added to France by Napo- 
leon, 376, 411; after 1814, 4313 
Revolution of 1820, 441; constitu- 
tion granted to, 515,521; Lombardy, 
Parma, and Modena incorporated 
in, 533. See also Sardinia 

Pigeon houses in France, 302 

Pillnitz, Declaration of, 314f., 319 
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Pinzon, 190 
Pitt, William, the elder, 154, 201, 494 
Pitt, William, the younger, 253, 329, 
357, 370f., 494 
Pius VI, Pope, 277 
Pius IX, Pope, 515 ff., 529, 535 £., 538 
Pizarro, 191 
Plassey, battle of, 186 
Plato, 11, 15; 43 
Plébiscite, 369 
Pobyedonostsev, Procurator of the 
Holy Synod, 603 
Poland, king of, 118f., 143 f.; parti- 
tions of (1772, 1793, 1795), 1551. 
158 ff., 329n.; insurrection of 1794, 
160, 357; Napoleon’s campaign in, 
390; “restored” as grand duchy of 
Warsaw, 401; dispute over, at the 
Congress of Vienna, 4109 ff.; early 
history of, 572 f.; revolts of 1830- 
1831, 588, 592; of 1863, 593 n.; re- 
duced to Russian province, 593 
Polish Succession, War of the, 143 
Political economy, 267 ff. f 
Polo, Marco, 164 f., 579 
Pomerania, 106, 155, 418, 419 
Pondicherry, 176, 183, 185 
Pope, position of, in the Church, 
230 ff.; powers claimed for, 240 f., 
245 {.; attitude of, toward Italian 
unity, 536; position of (1870-1929), 
539 f. 
Pope, Alexander, 30 f., 257 
Port Royal, 194, 198 
Portugal, 170, 190; colonial posses- 
sions of, 170n.; Napoleon and, 397 
Portuguese, exploration by, 166 ff., 170, 
190 
Pragmatic Sanction, 146, 151 
Prefects, French, 368 f. 
Presbyterians, 61 f., 64, 82, 246 
Press censorship, 76 ff.; in England, 
54f., 771. 83 ff., 244, 252, 3491.5 
in France, 227f., 242, 259, 383, 
460 f., 466, 469, 477, 480; in Spain, 
243, 430; in Italy, 431; in Germany, 
sirf.; in Russia, 593 f. 
Pressburg, Treaty of, 387 f. 
Pretender, the Old, 250 
Pretender, the Young, 151 n. 
Priestly, Joseph, 325 
Protestant revolt, 12, 235 f., 255 n. 
Protestants, in France, 242; in Eng- 
land, 246f. See also Dissenters; 
Huguenots 
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Provence, count of, 319 

Prussia, in 1661, 88f.; rise of king- 
dom of, 103 ff.; army of Frederick 
William I, 107f.; reign of Fred- 
erick II, 145 ff., 272 ff.; in War of 
the Austrian Succession, 148 ff.; 
alliance with Great Britain in the 
Seven Years’ War, 152f.; at war 
with France, 322f., 333 f., 364; at 
war with Napoleon, 3809 ff.; revival 
of, 404 f., 407 f.; territory acquired 
in 1815, 416; after 1815, 426 ff.; in 
1848, 515, 519 ff.; at war with Aus- 
tria (1866), 537, 546f.; leadership 
in Germany, 540 ff.; at war with 
Denmark, 545; at war with France 
(1870), 550 ff.; dominant position 
in the German Empire, 552 f.; con- 
stitution of, 553 f. 

Public opinion, réle of, in France, 227 

Pultowa, battle of (1709), 119 

Puritans, 61 f., 64, 69, 83, 197 

Pyramids, battle of the, 367 


Quadruple Alliance, 436 
Quakers, 82, 198, 246, 257 
Quebec, 194, 202 

Queen Anne’s War, 198, 203 
Quesnel, 280 n. 


Racine, 96 

Radetzky, 516 

Radio, 162 

Rajputs, 181 

Ratislav, 576 

Reaction, in Spain and Italy, 420 ff.; 
in Germany, 510 ff. 

Reason, worship of, 337 f. 

“Red Shirts,” 534 

Reform Act, British, 496 f., 502 

Reform and reformers, 9 ff.; in Eng- 


land, 345 ff., 4094 ff.; in Russia, 
589 f., 600 

Reichsdeputationshauptschluss, 375 f., 
416 


Reichstag, German, 553 f. 

Reign of Terror, 313, 335 ff., 340f. 

Renaissance, 255 n. 

Republican party in France, 315, 465f., 
482 f., 490 

Revolution of 1848, 469 ff., 513 ff., 
521 

Revolutionary Tribunal, 336f., 339 f. 

Rhine, the Confederation of the. See 
Confederation of the Rhine 
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Rhine, left bank of, ceded to France, 
358, 373, 374, 3701.; ceded to Prus- 
sia, 421, 433 

Rhodes captured by Turks, 583 

Richelieu, 90, 122 

Rig-Veda, 177 f. 

Rights of Man, Declaration of, 304 f., 
523 

Rights of Man, by Thomas Paine, 
348 f. 

Rivoli, battle of, 361 

Robespierre, 317, 331, 337[., 341, 378 

Roe, Sir Thomas, 172 

Roland, Madame, 319 f., 336 

Roman Empire, Eastern. See Eastern 
Empire 

Romanov, House of, 113 

Rome, in the eighteenth century, 218; 
captured by the French (17098), 
364; reaction in (1815), 431, 519; 
granted a constitution, 515, 519; re- 
public of 1848, 517, 527; Napoleon 
III and, 535 ff.; added to kingdom 
of Italy, 538 

Rosetta Stone, 366 n. 

Rossbach, battle of, 153 

Rossi, 516 

“Rotten boroughs,” 492, 496 f. 

Roundheads, 58 

SROs T4571 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques, 228, 265 f. 

Royal Society, 23 

Rubinstein, 586 

Ruhr valley ceded to Prussia, 421 

Rumania, origin of, 566, 573, 606; in- 
dependence of, established (1878), 
609 f. 

Rumelia, Eastern, 610 

Rurik, 109, 571 

SSRUs. ce a house: 

Russell, Lord John, 496, 500, 504 

Russia, settled by Slavs and Swedes, 
108 f., 571 f.; Mongol invasion of, 
109 f.; growth of, before Peter the 
Great, 110 ff., 572; reforms of Peter 
the Great, 114 ff.; the eight “gov- 
ernments” of, 117; acquires Bal- 
tic provinces and seacoast, 117 ff.; 
reign of Catherine II, 120, 157 ff.; 
war with Turkey (1770), 158; re- 
lations of, with Napoleon, 385 f., 
402 f., 407 f.; in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, 585 ff.; expansion of, in cen- 
tral Asia, 587f., 604f.; in the 
Crimean War, 595; terrorism in, 
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509 ff.; at war with Turkey (1877), 
609 
Ryswick, treaties of, 128, 134 


Saar valley, 413 

Sadowa, battle of, 537, 546 

St. Helena, 410 

Saint-Just, 331, 338 f., 341 

Saint Lucia, 422 n. 

St. Petersburg, founding of, 119 f. 

Salzburg, 376, 400 

San Marino, 223 

Sans-culotte, 322, 335 

San Stefano, Treaty of, 609 f. 

Saratoga, battle of, 208 

Sardinia, kingdom of, 142 ff., 148; at 
war with Napoleon (1793), 359; in 
1814, 417, 422, 431; at war with 
Austria (1848-1849), 515 f., 528 ff.; 
at war with Austria (1859), 532 ff.; 
in the Crimean War, 607 n. See also 
Piedmont 

Savoy, 122,142,143n.,328f.,358; ceded 
to France, 359; France deprived of, 
413; ceded to France (1860), 532 

Saxony, 147f., 151, 153; question of, 
at the Congress of Vienna, 420f.; 
alliance with Austria against Prus- 
sia (1866), 546f. 

Scharnhorst, 406, 542 

Scheldt (river), 329 

Schiller, 325 

Schleswig-Holstein affair, 543 ff. 

Schneider, 454 n. 

Schwarzenberg, 518 

Science, discoveries in, 13 ff., 256; and 
religion, 25 f. 

Scientific expeditions, 23 

Scotland, union with England, 139 f. 

Scott, Reginald, 35 

Sedan, battle of (1870), 481, 551 

Ségur, 382 

Selim I of Turkey, 582 

Separatists, 61, 64 

Sepoys, 183 f. 

September massacres, 327 

Serbia, kingdom of, under Stephen 
Dushan, 573; subjection of, to 
the Turks, 573, 582; autonomy of 
(1817), 605; at war with Turkey 
(1878), 609; independence recog- 
nized, 609 f. 

Serbs (Serbians), 109, 571 

Serfdom, 7 f., 211 ff.; in Russia, 112 f., 
275, 580f., 595 ff.; in Poland, 156; 
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in Prussia, 272 f., 405; in Austria- 
Hungary, 277, 521; in France, 302 f. 

Sevastopol, siege of, 595, 607 

Seven Years’ War, 152 ff.; in. India, 
184 f.; in America, 201 ff. 

Sévigné, Madame de, 96, 98 

Shaftesbury, Lord, 29 f. 

Shah Jehan, 182 

Siberia, Russian conquest of, 587 

Sicilies, kingdom of the Two, 143, 278, 
359n., 534 f. 

Siéyés, 294, 297 

Sigismund, Emperor, 104, 583 

Silesia, 148 f., 151, 154 

Simeon I of Bulgaria, 568 

Slave trade abolished, 423 f. 

Slavs, settlement of, in Europe, 103, 
109, 566f., 576f.; in Austria, 517f.; 
in the Balkans, 565 ff. 

Smith, Adam, 270, 450, 590 

Sobieski, John. See John IIL (Sobi- 
eski) of Poland 

Social Contract of Rousseau, 265 f. 

Social democrats, in France, 466 ff., 
471 ff.; in Germany, 554 

“Society of the Rights of Man,” 466 

Solferino, battle of, 533 

South America, discovery of, 180 f. 

Spain, decline of, 129 ff.; explora- 
tion and colonial empire in Amer- 
ica, 129 f., 134 ff., 189 ff.; war with 
Great Britain (1588), 131; the Peace 
of Utrecht, 138; war with Great 
Britain (1739), 150; in Seven Years’ 
War, 202; reforms of Charles III, 
278 ff.; joins coalition against France, 
330, 357; Napoleon attempts to con- 
trol, 397 ff.; reaction in, after 1815, 
429 f.; loss of American colonies, 
4371. 441f.; Revolution of 1820, 
438f., 441; crown offered to Leo- 
pold of Hohenzollern, 5s5of. 

Spanish Main, 136 

Spanish Succession, War of the, 133 ff., 
198 

Speyer, 374 

Spices, early trade in, 168 n. 

Spinning and weaving, 244, 448 

Spinoza, 4o f. 

Spirit of Laws, The, 264 

Stamp Act, 206 

Stanislaus I (Leszczynski) of Poland, 
119, 143 f. 

Stanislaus II (Poniatowski) of Poland, 
158 ff. 


Star Chamber, Court of, 64, 66 

Steam engine, 243 f., 448 

Stein, 390, 404, 413, 427 

Stephen Dushan of Serbia, 573 

Stephen I of Hungary, 570 

Storthing, 419 n. 

Strasbourg, 103; seized by Louis XIV, 
128; ceded to Germany, 552 n. 

Stuart, House of, 139 f., 151 

Suffrage, in England, 252f., 4or ff., 
496f., 500 ff.; in France, 307, 312, 
325, 473, 480, 489; modern exten- 
sion of, 445; in Italy, 539; in Hun- 
gary, 557 

Suleiman the Magnificent of Turkey, 
583 f. 

Sumatra, 172 

Surajah Dowlah, 185 f. 

Surat, 172, 174, 176 

Sweden, under the rule of Charles XII, 
118 f.; in wars of Louis XIV, 125; 
in Seven Years’ War, 153; joins al- 
lies against Napoleon, 408, 418 

Swedes, and origin of Russian state, 
Reds 

Swift, Jonathan, 42, 44 

Switzerland, 223, 365, 417 f. 

Syria, Turkish conquest of, 581 f.; 
Bonaparte’s campaign in, 367 


Taille, 224, 288 ff. 

Taj Mahal, 182 

Talleyrand, 375, 383, 413f. 417n., 
420 

Tamerlane, 181 

Tariff, German, 541f., 554 

Tatas (Tartars), 564n., 586 f. 

Taxation, of American colonies, 206 f.; 
in France, 224, 247, 271, 284, 286ff., 
296, 302 f.; by the Church, 229; of 
Church property, 232, 241, 259, 279; 
in England, 247 f., 271 

Telegraph, 162 

Telescope, 22 

“Tennis Court” oath, 297, 322 

Terrorism, Russian, 599 ff. 

Teutonic Order, 104 f. 

Thermidor, ninth, 339 

Thiers, 468 f., 479, 482 f. 

Third estate, 204 ff. 

Thirty Years’ War, 90 

Tilsit, Treaty of, 390f., 402 f., 418 

Timor (Malay Archipelago), 170 n. 

Tobago, 422 n. 

Tobolsk, 587 
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Togo, 555 

Toleration, by Locke, 80 

Toleration Act (1689), 82f., 246 

Tolstoy, Leo, 586 

Tomsk, 587 

Tories, 71 f., 249, 253, 349. See also 
Conservative party 

Toscanelli, 165 f. 

Toul, 102 

Toulon, 333, 335 

Towns, in the eighteenth century, 
216 ff.; growth of the modern, 245; 
in England, 503 f. 

Trade unions, 253, 453, 455 f. 

Trafalgar, battle of, 383 n. 

Transvaal, 422 

Transylvania, 584 

Treasonable Practices Bill, 349 

Trent, 361, 537; Council of, 77, 236, 


583 

Trepoff, General, 601 f. 

Trieste, 537 

Trinidad, 422 n. 

Troppau, Congress of, 440 

Tschaikowsky, 586 

Tugendbund, 405 f., 510 

Tuileries, 306, 322 ff., 381 f. 

Turanian, 564 n. 

Turgenev, 586 

Turgot, 270, 284 ff., 298 

Turin, 431 

Turkey, invasion of Austria and Hun- 
gary, 101; alliance of, with Charles 
XII against Russia, 119; war with 
Russia (1770), 158; defeated by 
Napoleon in Syria and Egypt, 367, 
371; extent, under Murad I, 581f.; 
under Mohammed II and Selim I, 
582; height of Ottoman Empire un- 
der Suleiman, 583; desire of Aus- 
tria and Russia for partition of, 
604 f.; loss of territory on Black 
Sea, 604f.; revolt of Greece and 
Balkan States against, 605 f.; and 
Treaty of London, 606; Crimean 
War, 607; and Treaty of Paris, 
607 f.; at war with Russia (1877- 
1878), 609; Treaty of San Stefano, 
609 f.; and Congress of Berlin, 610; 
at war with Greece (1897), 610f. 

Turks, 580ff.; conquest of the Balkan 


Peninsula, 573, 581; capture of 
Constantinople by, 582. See also 
Turkey 


Tuscany, 142 ff., 376, 417, 430, 432, 
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515, 519, 522, 527; added to king- 
dom of Italy, 533 

Two Sicilies, kingdom of the, 143, 278, 
358 f., 534 

Tyrol, 387 


Ulm, 386 

Ultramontanism, 239, 241 

“Unigenitus,” bull (1713), 280n. 

Unitarians, 82 f, 

United States, a projection of Euro- 
pean civilization, 163, 209; inde- 
pendence of the, recognized, 209; 
constitution of, 48 f., 209; effects of 
French Revolution in, 351f.; ef- 
fects of Continental blockade, 393; 
war with England (1812), 408n. 
See also American colonies 

Universities in the eighteenth century, 
in France, 242, 395, 425, 480; in 
Spain, 278; in Prussia, 405, 413; in 
Russia, 590, 593 

Upanishads, 178 

Ural-Altaics, 563 f., 567 

Urdu, 182 n. 

Utrecht, Peace of, 138, 198 


Vaisyas, 181 

Valenciennes, 333, 341 

Varangians, 571 f. 

Varennes, flight to, 313 ff. 

Vendée, La, revolt of, 332 f., 334 f., 341 

Venetia, in possession of Austria, 362, 
386, 417, 422, 430, 432, 514, 533, 
535 ff.; ceded to Italy, 537 

Venezuela, 437 f. 

Venice, republic of, 359, 584; in pos- 
session of Austria, 362, 373. See also 
Venetia 

Verdun, 102; fall of (1792), 328 

Vergniaud, 319 f., 326, 331 

Verona, Congress of, 441 

Verrazano, 193 f. 

Versailles, court of, 94, 222, 284; Na- 
tional Assembly meets at, 483 ff.; 
Treaty of (1870), 483 

Victor Emmanuel I of Italy, 431 

Victor Emmanuel II of Italy, 430, 519, 
520 ff., 532 ff. 

Victoria, Queen, 506 

Vienna, siege of, by Turks, ror, 584; 
Congress of, 412 ff., 433, 436, 524; 
Revolution of 1848 (March 13), 
513 f.; Revolution of 1848 (Octo- 
ber), 518 


INDEX 


Vindication of the Rights of Woman, 
A, 347 f. 

Vladimir the Great of Russia, 572 f. 

Voltaire, 146,147,157, 227, 256ff., 274f. 

Vratislav I of Bohemia, 572n. 


Wagram, battle of, 400 

Wallachia, 391, 582, 606, 609 n. 

Walpole, Sir Robert, 150, 250 f. 

Wandewash, battle of, 184 

War, plans and pacts to end, 49, 86f. 

Warsaw, grand duchy of, created by 
Napoleon, 390, 400; Poland as, 401, 
411, 4109 ff. 

Washington, George, 200f., 208f., 211, 
325, 348 

Waterloo, battle of, 409 

Watt, James, 3, 244, 448 

Wattignies, battle of, 334 

Wealth of Nations, The, 450 

Wellington, Duke of, 188 n., 402, 408 f., 
413, 460, 496 

Wells, H. G., 562 

Wesley, John, 246f. 

West Indies, 423 

Westphalia, Treaty of (1648), 106, 
329; kingdom of, 390, 408, 411 

Whigs, 71 ff., 249 f. and note. See also 
Liberal party in England 

Whitefield, George, 247 

Whitney, Eli, 448 

Wilberforce, William, 325, 424 

Wilhelmina of Holland, 526n. 

Wilkes, John, 252 

William III of Great Britain, 70, 
126 ff., 137 
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William IV of Great Britain, 496 

William I of Holland, 525 

William II of Holland, 526n. 

William III of Holland, 526n. 

William I (the Silent), Prince of Or- 
ange, 125 f. 

William III, Prince of Orange, 125 f. 
See also William III of Great Brit- 
ain 

William IV, Prince of Orange, 151 n. 

William I of Prussia, 542f., 550f.; 
proclaimed German Emperor, 553; 
death of, 554 

William II, Emperor, accession of, 


555 
Winstanley, 67, 75 
Witchcraft, 31 ff. 
Wolfe, General, 202 
Wollstonecraft, Mary, 347 f. 
Women, status of, 8; employment of, 


452 f. 
Wotton, William, 44 
World War, 162 
Worms, 374 
Wurmser, General, 361 
Wiirttemberg, 387f., 416, 512, 515, 
548, 5521. 


Xavier, Francis, 238 


Yorck, General, 407 
Young Italy, 528 


Zassulitch, Vera, 601, 602 n, 
Zemstvos, 599 
Zollverein, 512, 541 
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